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TO 



MY MOTHER AND GODMOTHEE. 



AS THOSE WHO DWELL BY STILL WATERS 

PICTDKB TO THEMSELVES STORMS, 

THAT THBr MAT THE BETTER APFRECU.TE THEIR OWN 

HAPPINESS ; 

SO I, WHO LIVED IN THE CALM SHELTER OP TOUR AFFECTION, 

HAVE PORTRATED IN THIS BOOK 

SUCH STORMS OF LIFE 

AS WERE UNKNOWN IN MY HOME-ATMOSPHEUE : 

THEREFORE TO TOU, ^ 

WHO MADE EXISTENCE WHAT IT WAS TO MB, 

S H^ttsicait 

THIS STORY OF A DARKER LIFE. 
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ERLESMERE. 



CHAPTER I. 



**• ' Represent to yourself the mind of man, how it must he oyermn 
with prejudices and errors, and how difficult a task it must he to 
extirpate them. And yet this work, no less difficult than glorious, 
is the employment of the modern freethinkers.' 

*' Alciphron having said this, made a pause and looked round 
on the company. 

" * Truly/ said I ; 'a very laudahle undertaking.' "— Bebkblby. 

"Drive hard, Nat, don't spare the horses. My master 
gave particular orders that we should do the ten miles 
home in ^fty minutes." So speaking, Mr. Erle*s head- 
groom sprang up behind Sir Fitzroy Herrode's light 
barouche. The postilion touched the off horse, and the 
equipage plunged into the steam of a sunny December 
morning. A group of gossiping ostlers, and a bewildered 
landlord, stood at the inn door where Sir Fitzroy Herrode 
had changed horses, and commented on his appearance. 
Sir Fitzroy Herrode was a great London doctor, who had 
come post from London to attend Mrs. Erie, of Erlesmere, 
in her confinement. The landlord's wife presently loomed, 
in a morning costume too negligent to meet a traveller's 
criticism. 

"Is your lady very bad, that Mr. Erie should send 
Mr. Benson to hurry the doctor ? " She spoke to the 
stable-boy, who waited to take back the horses which his 
superior had used in coming. 

" Couldn't be worse, ma'am. Master came down to the 
stables himself at six o'clock this moTimi^, ^tl^ ^^vm^^^k^ 
orders most particular to ua. 1 nev^x ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
and Bcared-like,*^ 
'' And the child V 
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" CHildren, missis — two young gentlemen — one as fine 
a boy as can be, they say. The other, indeed " 

" Well ! " said she, for the helper paused. 

" It*s not my business ; and I know nothing for certain. 
But I must be jogging home." He rode away, whistling 
through the semi-opaque air. It glittered ns the horses 
passed through it, as if it were rainbow-dust in motion. 

"That's a likely chap," said the landlord, drawing a 
long breath. But no interest, that I know of, attaches to 
mine host of the little Holmvale inn, or his wife. Pass we 
on to Erlesmere. Its woods were too gloomy to be 
beautiful, as was also the old house, with its grey-green 
walls. Its architecture was of older date than the Eliza- 
bethan period of quaint fancies. There was much contrary 
to modern taste in the long high front, thick-set with 
small windows; and the tall pale roof, with sentinel 
chimneys at each gable. But the arch-artist. Nature, had 
not let centuries pass idly. The western wall was clad with 
ivy, through which a hoursault rose here and there reared 
its blossom aspiringly; blushing at first, then paling in the 
srm^s glare, as many a human rose does ; before long, 
scattering its wan leaves on the moist soil below, to be 
trodden in by the next seeker for a choicer blossom. The 
Erlesmere soil was always moist. Close to the house-walls, 
at either side, grew dark ilexes, large as forest trees, and 
long-armed laurels, hindering undergrowth, except of 
moss;— moss that climbed their black oozing branches, 
and grew upon the terrace balustrade, and filled up with 
its briglivek^et the seams of the area wall and the crevices 
of the lower window-sills. From time to time, masons 
dislodged it; but each autumn it appeared again, as if 
the stones were alive and produced it of themselves. At 
the rear of the house, feminine taste and a southern 
aspect had somewhat softened the sternness of old age. 
Ponds, which had served half as moats, half as fish-stews, 
had been drained, and were now formed into terraces and 
garden-plots arranged in the Italian manner. But the 
moss grew on Faun and Nymph, and the imitation of a 
Boman villa was a burlesque. Nor could weekly mowings 
jf e evenness to the sward of the dusky pleasance : the 
grew too rankly, or not at all. No 'wild flowers 
pla^jamong. its tangles, exfiej^t bwth^ XaSl ^^iL^^^-via 
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on livid stalks. All growth of trees and shrubs was large, 
not beautiful: few blossoms hallowed their coarse leaves 
and ungainly branches. Not every one, however, would 
have felt these uglinesses of detail. Erlesmere was a show 
place of the shire. Strangers came to wonder at its avenue 
of chestnuts — a mile in length, and as old as any in England; 
and to drive through the broad woods was pleasant on a 
June day, when pleasure parties lighted up the eerie black 
mere in the forest heart, round which the trees grew straight 
and close and high, as in a New World swamp. On the 
whole, perhaps, there was much to admire at Erlesmere— 
with respect, however, rather than love. As if the frost, 
too, partook of the sombre tinge which prevailed, it was 
less hoar on this moated grange. The ice on the wood- 
pond was as dark as its still waters ; and the glutinous soil 
of the woods, rich with centuries of rotting vegetation, 
grew blacker from contrast, when the tree-tops sparkled 
with rime. 

Sir Fitzroy Herrode looked up from the review he had 
been reading, as the barouche rushed through the park 
gates. The lodge-keeper raised his hands with a sorrowful 
gesture easily understood. The ppstboy slackened his 
pace, unchecked by Benson ; and Sir Fitzroy Herrode 
hastily glanced at his watch. He could not have been 
quicker. Forty miles in three hours and forty minutes 
was perfectly satisfactory. Wearied by the monotonous 
drip of the chestnut trees at either hand, he resumed the 
" slashing article " he had laid down. The doorsteps and 
the gravel in the courtyard lay almost black in the shadow 
of the house. Not an insect ventured within its sharp 
lines ; they kept away in the sunshine that fell beyond. 
Over all hung silence ; — the wheels even were noiseless on 
the thick littering of straw on the roads within ear-shot of 
the death-room. 

Notwithstanding the Doctor's approach, the door remained 
unopened. Hope was over. Sir Fitzroy Herrode had 
become a man as other men. Azrael had already con- 
quered. The tardy help was a pain. " I may ring the bell 
wow;," muttered Benson as he alighted. It was ajoan^^t^^ 
leisurely. 

« Am I too late ? " the Doctoi oS^^ai ^i \}aa ^Q^Nxoas^^^^"^^ 
he came. 
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" All was over half-an-honr ago, Sir. Mr. Erie directed 
that you should be shown into the breakfast room." 

" Very well. Post-boys, feed your horses at once. Be 
at the door in twenty-five minutes." With his decided 
fitep, which had somewhat of business and remorseless 
purpose in its expression (there is cxpre&sion in every 
action), Sir Fitzroy Herrode passed through the echoing 
oak hall to the breakfast room. He foimd there a young 
man; pale and spare, with bright expressive eyes that 
hindered observation of his other features ; except, perhaps, 
bis mouth : it was seldom in repose, though he not often 
spoke. The Doctor mistook him for the parish curate, for 
lie was dressed in black and had a student air. 

" My cousin, Mr. Erie, has asked me to apologise. Sir 
Fitzroy Herrode, for his unavoidable seclusion. Except to 
entrust me with this message he has seen no one." His 
tone was unmistakeably that of a gentleman. The Doctor as- 
sumed a more courteous manner, and looked narrowly at him. 

Stephen Harley was young, but not youthful in appearance. 
His figure was idight and well knit ; his eye was full and 
brilliant; yet its glance was prematurely haughty and 
keen. His hair was thin and shadowy. A servant brought 
• break&st. " WiUyou not eat ? " asked Mr. Harley ; " my 
cousin trusts you will rest. A fruitless journey is always 
a fatiguing one." 

" I thank you. I have a consultation in town at two 
o'clock," replied Sir Fitzroy Herrode, drily. The tone of 
the speaker seemed to him unceremonious to so great a 
man as he was. 

" It was unfortunate that Mr. Erie's letter was not sent 
to me by an earlier post," he continued, afler a pause. 

'' I fear additional medical aid would have been tmavail- 
ing, though it might have satisfied her husband." 

" Indeed 1 may I ask who were in attendance ? " 

" The parish doctor. In the last stages of her fever, I 
added all the knowledge I possessed to his." 

" Have I then the honour. Sir, of addressing a physician ? " 

" A student only, by name Stephen Harley,'* he replied 
nonchalantly. 

" The poor woman has evidently been sacrificed," mut- 
tered Sir Fitzroy Herrode with indignant pity; for tl^ 
j^ouDgman^B cool manner angered him. 
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''Might I ask you to ring the bell/' he added, rising to 
button his overcoat. '' I must lose no time. Really a 
morning's absence brings aflcrwards such a press of 
business ! " 

" Business I " said Stephen Harley bitterly, as the door 
closed on the bustling doctor. " To save life or to destroy 
it, equally a business, pursued for money with little thought 
of the differing ends. Fm glad this business-monger did 
not follow his trade here." He turned to the window 
impatiently and looked out. The sight of the gardens and 
the swelling woods, and, beyond, the blue line of hills 
gleaming through the sunny mist with the soil indistinctness 
of a pictured dreamland, seemed to give him no content. 
"Medical knowledge — all the knowledges," he thought 
murmuringly, ''all 'businesses,' and those fine soundmg 
ones the Avorst ; for, like the ass in the fable, they Avear the 
lion's skin. Who thinks of meanings ? All, or nearly all, 
Ae learning of men is spent in measuring appearances. 
Children ! to look at pictures, and neglect the reality ! " 
Bla thoughts were very legible : in a measure they indi- 
cated his character. Scomer and dreamer ; yet not of the 
baser sort. He scorned the society which did not fulfil his 
visions — ^which did not dream with him : but his thoughts 
were not always baseless fancies. Often through the mists 
of human imperfection he caught gleams of heaven. He 
did not love the earth, only because it reflected so ill the 
sun : his was the contempt of an enthusiast, but not of a 
sceptic. The " young philosopher," his well-wishers called 
him ; the '* young fool," another and a larger class. It 
may be, both Avere right. Remember the difference, 
however, reader, between a philosophizing lool, and a foolish 
philosopher ; Stephen Harley was not the first, and if his 
neighbours ranked him among the last, he was one of an 
honourable company. The early death of his cousin, 
Mrs. Erie, did not reconcile him to the world of forms. 
She had from his childhood sympathised in his day dreams : 
now he was alone, and he sighed to think that he had not 
been set free with her fi-om the " prison-house of sense." 
He was young to quarrel with the restrictions mortality 
imposes, for he was but twenty, notwithstanding his dark 
circled eyes. But Stephen had, fTOi]QL\i\a 'jouXJsixsc^^VySw^ 
out through the chinks and crevioea o? o\xt xa^Kixfe ^ "^^ 
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beyond, and the prison bars were blackly defined against 
the light outside. He too often ilung himself against them 
in bitter repining: therefore, his worn features and weary 
look. His position at Erlesmere was anomalous. He and 
his cousin had been brought up by Mr. Erie, their kinsman 
of an older generation, who had educated them, but not in 
common fafihion. Left much to themselves, they learned 
quaint notions long since out of date ; quaint truths, per- 
haps equally obsolete, or if not, unrecognizably attired in 
Elizabethan starched ruffs, in the mystic robe of alchemy, 
or the flowing habit of scholasticism. The antique library 
at Erlesmere supplied such lore. The children rifled its 
treasures at will. Still quainter &ncies, still stranger 
truths grew in their minds, unplanted there ; but of a dark 
and sombre tint, as suited the locale. Beliefs that find no 
place in modern creeds took root : earliest, a form of poly- 
theism. They ascribed human feelings aiTd modes to 
and plants : they felt childish awe when the tall 
groaned and shrieked to the blast — ^when the alders 
a-quivering in the unfelt summer breeze. Experien 
convictions soon satisfied Mary Harley. She sought with 
them to content her fellow-orphan Stephen. " It is the 
wind," she said, when a whisper came up the woodland. 

" But what is the wind ? " he would ask. " Wliy does 
the stream make that curious noise ? Why does it hurry 
downthehiU?" 

" I cannot tell you, Steenie," she answered often to such 
questions, so thoughtfully that he forebore to ask her more, 
though his heart beat with anxiety to know. Facts seemed 
more and more truths to her, as womanhood advanced. 
Her mind was weak on wing, as was fitting for a woman ; 
and sank to earth, where she made herself a nest. Stephen, 
the young eaglet, flew up against the sun, straining to rise 
to the highest, though blinded by the light, and not seldom 
beating his wings uselessly in the unsupporting aither. 

" Where was kinsman Erie, the guardian of these wood- 
babes?" the reader, on the watch for improbabilities, 
inquires with a Fadladeen air. " Why did he not engage a 
governess for Miss Mary, and send infant phenomenon of 
a Stephen to school ? " Kinsman Erie was but five-and- 
twenty when he undertook his guardianship, a.d. 1801; 
Ikibe fixst year of this nineteenth centuxy^ vrhkh. v(a& born 



with such convtilsed faiths and so grievous a moral taint. 
Education was to be reduced to system, for a rage for 
systematizing was general. The epidemic seized all classes. 
It was natural that education topics should interest society 
in those days of national childhood — second childhood of 
half the world — in its dotage misunderstanding the birth 
of the other half. Various methods were advocated. 
Admirers of Rousseau thought nature should develop the 
man from the boy as she would. Solomon's plan was out 
of fashion. Mr. Erie, whose essays on the subject were 
much admired, preferred the opinion of Jean Jacques, with 
sufficient modifications, however, to suit English prejudice. 
Mary and Stephen Harley were to be children of nature. 
But neither of Mr. Erie's wards were quite what he anti- 
cipated at the respective ages of eighteen and twelve. 
When Mary had attained the former, he thought it would 
^^e well, for the verification of his system, to add somd 
^Kachings^ of his own to those of the woods and fields, 
^■"was too soon to interfere with Stephen, his guardian 
laid. The boy was not ductile as his sister ; and, child as 
he was, he had once or twice in conversation strangely 
discomposed some of Mr. Erie's most cherished axioms. 
Three weeks, devoted to Mary's instruction in sentimental 
philosophy and "natural religion," passed so pleasantly, 
that Mr. Erie determined, though the London season was 
culminating, to spend three more in wandering with her 
through the cool woodlands. He brought his smattering 
*of botany and entomology into play, as they sank luxu- 
riously on the moss cushions piled round some old oak, 
and watched the dragon-flies flashing through the sunlight 
rain that fell between the branches. 



CHAPTER H. 

" I see the fountains purged, whence life derives 
A clear or turbid flow; see the young mind, 
Not fed impure by chance, by flattery fooled, 
Or by scholastic jargon bloated proud, 
But filled and nourished by the light of truth.'' — Thomson. 

" Oh 1 glorious Nature I worthy axt \!tkSsv3L ^^ ^^^tSks^— 
worthy of Jove l" used Mr.'E.Tl^ to CTa\aam <lcL^^\Jcvcu"^-i N 
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and Mary listened and admired. She listened and admired 
jet more, with childish and innocent vanity, when her 
preceptor one day inserted in his hymn of praise her name, 
vice Nature's. Except to gratify his own ears, he need not 
have expended eloquence on the country-bred girl. His 
manners, attitudes, and fine words had begot in her much 
• ^ worship. He duly be-thou'ed and be-thee'ed her, as he 
besought her not to reject him : and not knowing more of 
love than that lovers used those pronouns in books, she 
readily agreed to his Avishes. Kinsman Erie was so great 
a man, so learned, so wonderful, that she put her hand in 
his with a flush of gratitude and promised to be his wife. 
" Soon, my child ? " he whispered. So childish was she 
that she received his words as an intimation, and did not 
reply. He likeS her silence : it befitted her role of artless- 
ness. He liked his own position, for he had enacted a 
n^pomance, and carried out his principles. His Londo 
■fiiaads would appreciate the ikct that he had married 
penniless cousin : 'twas a novel in real life. His sysi 
would be universally admired when he introduced to 
world the blushing child of nature as his bride. He pr 
her to his heart as he thought of his disinterestedness, and 
she wondered at his great kindness. They sauntered home 
• together, too thoughtful to speak. ^^ It seemed as if you 
were never coming home, Mary — ^where have you been all 
day ? " asked Stephen, when she returned. 

"Sitting by the great oak," she replied; but not with 
A' tier common frankness. 
r'; "All day?" 

" Not all day, Steenie— only since noon." 

" It's six o'clock now. I've been wanting to tell you 
that I've foimd a book in the library which explains every- 
thing about the stars. It's French, and I want you to help 
me with some of the words. Mr. Erie has been teaching 
you these six weeks. I wish he would go back to London. 
I don't like him at all," he added, vehemently. " I don't 
believe he knows half as much as he pretends." 

" You must not say these kind of things any more, 
Stephen." She was going to tell him all, but the fact of 
her approaching marriage seemed suddenly unspeakable. 
Her future, which had appeared a happy dream imder the 
blue sky, was an anxiety in the gloomy library. 
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"What's the matter, Maiy?" Stephen suddenly ex- 
claimed ; for a blush rose even to her ears, and her lip 
quivered. 

" Steenie, we must be very grateful (they had grown 
together as brother and sister). He has asked me to be 
his wife." He stood for a moment incredulous — then 
burst into petulant weeping. 

" Steenie, dear Steenie, why should you be unhappy?" 
Mary said. " He is a great and a good man." 

" Neither great nor good," he exclaimed ; " and he 
will take you from me." 

" Never," she replied earnestly, in her ignorance of life. 
" You are to go with me to London. We shall see all 
that is beautiful there ; we shall learn more than we coidd 
here." He listened to her more quietly, for he believed in 
London as the storehouse of all he thirsted to know. 
^Learning was his passion. 

^^ In rather less than a fortnight Mr. Erie's romance iriis 
^H:>mpleted. He carried out its details accurately; and 
^ven during the six afk;er-years of his married life, he 
played his part of virtuous sentimentalist to perfection. 
With him Mary led a happy life. To her death she 
believed in her husband's perfections. A thorough woman, 
she did not mark his egotism. He had the gif^ de sefaire 
valoirj and her trusting heart, dazzled by his grandilo- '? 
quent morality, could entertain no doubts of its sterling 
value. Nor was he false, except to himself. His erronif^"-! 
were gross : but he was true to them. In a moment «. " 
brimming philanthropy, his consent that Stephen shouH. ;^ 
accompany them to London was gained by Mary. There 
the unrestrained learning-fanatic floundered in museums 
and libraries to his heart's content. Mr. Erie as a savant 
procured him access to them. Of other London acquire- 
ments he. gained few : day by day he grew more and more 
a Dreamer — more a Scomer. For some time Mr. Erie 
sought to train him in the way he should go, according to 
Housseau. The attempt was fruitless : Stephen had learnt 
too many lessons from his true nature, to worship the 
formal image thereof set up by Deists. Nor did he fail 
to perceive the shallow assumption which characterized hi& 
guardian's school of thought. For M»r;j'% «8jisfc^\NSs^'5svi'et^ 
he was respectful to her liuaband, ^aaxi ^\fc^v«^ ^-'^ ^^ 
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wiihes. Beudes, a certain indifierenoe to externals pre- 
vented his opposing, in action, those with whom he lived. 
He dwelt in a purely ideal world, and the cares and desires 
of existence were little felt bj him. Subjects, engrossing 
the thoughts of most men, seemed to him frivolous. He 
was content if he but possessed free thought; and, con- 
scious that that was secured to him, he acquiesced readily 
in all Mr. Erie proposed. For monej, he was entirely 
dependent on his guardian. The reader has heard Stephen 
speak some of his raw thoughts. It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that they were not the result of public school or 
college education. Yet, if they were raw, 'twas better 
than that they were hardened. Mr. Erie proposed that he 
should enter a profession; but, on reflection, few were 
• open to the "child of Nature." The Church?— "But 
the clergy were enslavers of mankind,*' said Mr. Erie. 
Axmj and Navy ? — " Soldiers and sailors were automato: 
murderers." Law ? — Stephen would not study a " mass 
^"''obsolete prejudices; and itie means of avoiding them." 
" Then, Stephen, what do you say to the noble art 
medicine?" (Mr. Erie, even in private life, used £ne 
language, and a platform demeanour). <' Or would you 
follow my example, and be a moral doctor of mankind ? " 
Stephen ansiyercd indifferently that he should like to study 
analytic chemistry. He conceived that " a better know- 
. ledge of elemental proportions might conduce most to 
^ ' Bioral and physical improvement." 

{^ " The best object you can have," said his cousin doubt- 

^ failjf for he did not see what the elements had to do with 

morals. " Yes," he added quickly ; he was fond of 

repeating the words: *<The benefit of maiikind is the 

noblest end of life." 

''Pardon me," said Stephen, dogmatically, for he was 
voimg; "I think the discovery of latent truths and 
hitherto undiscemed agents, is a higher aim. We may 
best be ' true to others, in our truth to self.' " 

" Well, well, my dear boy, we mean the same, I doubt 
liot ; but your fancies are crude : however, that is natural 
at your age." Stephen let the criticism pass unheeded. 
It was only for some world-wide folly that he would Iqave 
his calm. So it was tacitly agreed that Stephen should 
a philoBopher (if he coijdd), and au scokai^A'va cWi^t, 
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Partly for Mary's sake — ^partly because he felt responsible 
for the boy's unfitness to grapple with social disabilities, 
Mr. Erie asked him kindly to consider Erlesmere his home 
for the future, as it had hitherto been. There Stephen 
studied and experimented with the earnestness of a 
mediaeval alchemist ; and so he gained the look of thought- 
ful age ; and his eyes gleamed as if he had caught from 
his crucibles a spark of that elemental fire of which he 
eloquently talked to Mary. She listened to him patiently 
(was she not a true woman ?) as he discoursed to her of 
mysterious affinities, and prophesied of future conquests 
over our material disadvantages. And at other times to 
her husband, while he rehearsed the conclusions of the 
ideologues with whom he had in his youth associated, and 
proved with benign complacency that the soul was mate- 
rial. She listened, but her thoughts wandered to her' 

lildren — two had been given to her for a brief space, 
[er mother's heart refused to receive Mr. Erle'd belief. 

ich child-loss brought with it firmer faith in Him, who 
alone of Gods loved children; and drew her on to Heaven, 
quickened by memories of hers. '' Stephen," she said 
earnestly to her brother one day, when he had spoken with 
peculiar eloquence of the intelligence hieroglyphed by 
form : '' Stephen, I know not the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphics ; but I feel that there is a future. I think I 
shall soon know more. If I should die early ^" 

'^Die, Mary!" exclaimed Stephen, who felt eternal in 
his youthful strength ; '^ why should you die ? There ia 
nothing the matter." He looked at her with sudden 
anxiety. 

^' Why should I not ? is a question more to the point ; 
but listen to me, Steenie, If I should die early, leaving 
children, will you teach them of this future? Stephen, 
you believe ? I know you do," she added, after a pause. 
He did not reply ; but he turned and looked out over the 
landscape. The sun was dimly shining through the skirts 
of a snow shower, with a lurid yellow light. Gradually 
the cloud-curtain was furled ; a broad plain glittered in 
the setting rays. One by one the passionless stars shon^ 
outr " Mary, I believe. 1 believe in the spirit that Tjftx- 
vades this universe, as souldoe&bcA^ •, oT^x\a% 'V^ ^^s&r*-- 
mea^, Morni — because error \s ^ox^eic^ \\i^«^^" " 
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" Stay, Stephen, it is enough. Teach even thus much, 
and you will have my gratitude. It is the first step— - 
something gained. Will you promise ? " 

" I will," he said earnestly; " but we will teach together, 
Mary." She smiled, and cnanged the subject. Within a 
fortnight Sir Fitzroy Herrode arrived from London, as has 
been told, and found her dead 



■*o^ 



CHAPTER m. 

** And Death has quickened his pace 
To the hearth, with a mocking face. 
Familiar as Love in Love's own place." 
• ■ Mas. Browkiko. 

8iB FiTZROT Herrode was gone, and silence again filled to 
oppression the always gloomy sitting-rooms at Erlesmere. 
Stephen Harley took up a favourite book, but he had 
scarcely read a page, when he absently replaced it on the 
table. He went to his laboratoiy — the materials of an 
tmcompleted experiment lay about ; his miniature furnace 
was cold : he fingered the chemical paraphernalia weariedly. 
He was not what is commonly called sorrowful : he liv^ 
too much in the world of his own thoughts to grieve ex- 
ceedingly for a soul withdrawn from sight. Mary yet 
existed and was happy, he doubted not ; she was as real 
as before, though he no longer beheld her. . So to himself 
he theorized. Yet he could not but feel tlili the past fort- 
night had been to him one of those epochs which occur in 
men^s lives, when the tenor of them is ^ersed ; when 
thoughts are read backward, and with confused mind and 
weakened energies we lie prostrate till time rearranges 
the new state, and our altered selves grow familiar to us. 
For there is a difference between ourselves and us ; our- 
selves which can so often be renewed ; our inner being 
which is eternally the same. So Stephen felt a weight on 
him that he could not cast off; a temporary feebleness of 
will, and of his mental power. His sorrow fell on him in 
this way. He felt not much personal loss, for it was his 
first grief, and he could not gauge it by experience. It 
»i'*iw perhaps all the more painful, Yxicovxs^ -vm^vAsva^. \L^ 
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chanced to look towards the window. A bird, frozen dea^. 
during the night, lay on the sill. He took it in his hands, 
and looked at it with curiosity. Not a sportsman, death 
was unfamiliar to him. The all-pervasive life was his ^ 
study, and he had accustomed himself to think of the death 
of men with little more awe than of the chrysalis transfor- 
mations in the insect world. But the dead bird took his 
attention painfully. A chord vibrated in his heart that 
silenced reason when he looked at the convulsed feet, the 
ruffled wing, the drooping head, and open, filmed eyes of 
the robin. He rose quickly, and with hasty steps he 
passed to the room where lay the empty form of his cousin. 
She was already prepared for the grave. Her calm beauty 
wore the severe expression with which we invest our idea 
of a condemning angel ; the expression which accompanies 
tranquil death. Perhaps its stem monition is the reason 
wherefore it is good to be in the house of mourning. The 
image before him was not what he expected to see. It was 
not the mere husk of the human chrysalis: though life had 
fled, there was a presence of death. The form, though 
passionless, seemed tenanted. Stephen perceived a mystery ; 
lor mixed with the look of spirit-peace, was that of mortal 
punishment : on Mary's countenance was the Adam-brand: 
it was sad, though calm. New thoughts crowded on him^ 
Why is death? what is (fcath? From that time a new* 
direction was given to his studies. He turned from ex- 
perimental chemistry, and devoted himself to psychology. 
Partly from temperament, partly from the circumstances of 
his youth, the tenets of the Mystic school attracted him. 
He grew daily more a dreamer, daily more estranged from 
men. When by chance he thought of them, he scorned 
daily more and more the down-gazers, who, for the most 
part, people these civilized countries of Europe. Long and 
earnestly he looked at the still features. Oh, so well known, 
even in their severity ; so dearly loved ! 

And she was gone. He kn6w now how irretrievably ; 
for he felt that death, not Mary, looked at him from that 
calm form. His chamber reasonings that her soul was 
immortal seemed now valueless. Reunion was a vague 
possibility ; but what did he know of ita <i.csti.^hJassvia»'X: 
Would the soul preserve its unity, ox "b^ ^?«>-tVie.^*"«5Xo "Ocv*^ 
Kosmoa? The cold at his heart vraa msaY5^x\a^^\ ^'^^'^ 
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as all men do when touched by the icy finger of the angd 
to whom it is given to punish — ^he prayed : not kneeling 
to the human Christ, but standing at the open window 
in wrestle Avith the Universal Spirit Was his prayer 
accepted? We know not: but he remained comfortlefls. 
He stood long there, not thinking much, but mecbaiiicaUy 
watching the drip from the icicles. His guardian's voioe 
disturbed him. " Oh, Mary I oh, my wife I best of women, 
my life will be one long mourning for thee 1 " The words, 
so like a translation from Marmontel, disturbed not merely 
his attention, but his tone of being. The numbing cold at 
his heart was removed by a sharp momentary anguish. He 
was again the scorner of all pretences, of common meq, 
and of their common pursuits. " *D*une voix entre- 
couple,' " he muttered to himself. " Yes, I have seen the 
description somewhere. He moved slightly, that Mr. Erie 
might not think himself alone. 

** You here, Stephen I " exclaimed Mr. Erie, but with no 
reserve. " Companion of Mary, mourn witii me I She 
was the tenderest of friends." Mr. Erie was sincere ; but 
Stephen pould not endure his theatrical points and gesturefl, 
as he tore his grief to tatters and strewed the unworthy 
fragments over that image tenanted by Azrael. He len 
the room. At the door he met two nurses carrying the 
§twin orphans. Foremost came a thin puling infant ; the 
second, healthily sleeping, was in strong contrast. " 'Tis a 
sad sight for their innocent eyes," said the head woman. 
" But Mr. Erie insisted on their being brought." 

" Is yours the eldest ? " Stephen a^ed. 

" Yes, sir," she replied reluctantly. *rBy half an hour." 
He hastened on, that he might not be present at the scene 
that followed. A tender one, it might have been ; but at 
that n^ment it would have seemed to Stephen a stage-trick. 

That aflemoon, and the four succeeding days, he spent 
in striving to unravel the mystery of life in death— days 
of nearly unbroken solitude ; for except to attend to the 
funeral details committed by Mr. Erie to his management, 
he did not see his kinsman until Mary was buried. Time 
is quick in healing, or, at least, concealing its own ravages; 
and Stephen bore his guardian's embrace, at the conclusion 
. of the ** pompe fun^bre," with his former indifference : 
■. iadiffereace; not because he vraa heaxU^sa^ but b^oau^e to 
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him external manifestations seemed of secondary impor- 
tance. Through the dark woods, though a dense rain was 
falling, they walked home together. A vague dejection 
weighed on Stephen : he Hked the tearful rain to beat on 
him. Twice Mr. Erie made conversational overtures to 
him, but he remained silent. " You are growing too 
absent, Stephen. Do you know that I have been speaking 
to you?" 

"Have you? I '^ 

" I was speaking of your future. I asked you if you 
would prefer a country life, or that I should send you to 
London. A philosopher, it is true, learns from nature ; 
but he should translate her teachings to society. As the 
companion of her childhood — almost her brother." He 
paused, and put his handkerchief to his eyes. " You will 
stand to me in the light of a son. -Freely choose." 

Remembering his promise to Mary, Stephe^n said — ^his 
manner was unduly haughty — " Eansman, I thank you for 
your kindness. I the more freely accept it, that I hope 
not to be so burdensome to you henceforth as hitherto. I 
received this letter yesterday. From its tone I imagine it 
to be an earnest of at least pecuniary success." It "\fSa8 from 
the editor of a scientific London journal, who thanked 
Mr. Harley for his contribution to its columns. A cheque 
was enclosed in payment for former papers. 

" Very good," said Mr. Erie, with slight cliagrin of • 
manner; for his pupil was beginning to use his own wings: 
but the eighteenth century philosopher knew from the 
character of the journal that it was not as a child of nature 
should. • 

" My dear boy, suffer me to embrace you ! '* 

Again theatricals ! In that dark wood, under the sor- 
rowful heavens I Stephen slightly returned the pressure 
of his guardian's hand. " To please journal readers," he 
replied, "is a small success; only valuable as it gives me 
independence." 

" Undoubtedly I and that is the situation to which all 
men should aspire. But I foresee a career for you. Stay 
with me and my children, and reflect lustre on us." 

" Beautiful words," quoth the nurses, when, soon after 
their birth, Mr. Erie invoked Fate for his cb\\Ax«CL« 

Beautiful words again I but Ste:]^lcieii ■temjsoici^t^^^^'^ 
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" Prom this hour I dedicate my life to theirs," repeated 
Mr. Erie as he entered the nursery, with a gesture suited 
to his new role of father. The nurse was awed when he 
said with dignity — " My good woman, bring your charge, 
that they may behold their father." 

"Master is just hushed to sleep, sir; but his brother is 
awake." 

" Whom do you already call master ? " 

" The eldest, sir, of course." 

" Already the feudal prejudices, Stephen 1 * Master,' so 
soon ? Thou, child," he continued to the younger infant, 
which the nurse by his desire laid in his arm — " thou, 
child, shalt be my especial care. Thou shalt not suffer 
from a law that should be obsolete." The lately born 
looked at him at first with serene gravity ; then, notwith- 
standing the gracious promise, the little face wrinkled, red- 
dened, and a cry broke forth. The eldest twin awoke. 
The second nurse announced the fact. Mr. Erie turned to 
him. His philosophy was troubled by the scream his 
voice had evoked. 

" Never let me hear him called master," he said, as he 
looked at the child. " We are equal." 

" Yes, sir." 

" We must early cultivate the principle of freedom." 

'*Yes, sir."'^ 

" Which could not be done, if you exalt one brother 
above the other." 

"No, sir." 

" Follow these principles in your attendance on these 
children." 

" CJertainly, sir." 

" The elder seems better tempered than his brother," 

" Poor child; he hasn't so much strength to cry." 

" Is screaming a sign of strength ? " 

"The best could be, sir." 

" In like manner, Stephen, the unruly excesses of young 
nations show th^ strength." 

" True, kinsman, * Heaven lies about us in our infancy.' 
That of the French republic; and I see, that also of the 
second equal." 

" Please, sir," said the nurse, fearing that the gentlemen 
were forgetting the twins, " I think it would be well if 
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Master ^*I mean the eldest young gentleman — were 
christened." 

" m consider, nurse," said Mr. Erie, hastily. " I am 
inclined to think it would be useful. A certificate is often 
wanted." 

" Sir, it might be well to have it soon done. The doctor 
thinks him very delici-te. Poor child, he's not well shaped 
for health." 

** How I What ! Is anything amiss ? " i 

" He will come straighter, sir, if he be well minded." 

« Good God ! is he deformed ? " 

^' Curious how God is appealed to when feeling is 
excited," thought Stephen. 

Mr. Erie was put out. He had a sensuous tone of 
thought. A regenerator of mankind could not, for appear- 
ance sake, be deformed I Yet Mr. Erie was kind-hearted, 
in spite of the Encyclop^ie. '^Poor child. But he is 
like his mother, nurse, who was so beautiful." 

" His brother is beautiful, sir. He will have his father's 
dark eyes. He is the handsomest dear I I must get him 
a proper cap for the christening. He is wearing borrowed 
clothes now. Little Master's — ^" 

" You may have the title, poor child," said Mr. Erie, 
turning to his first-born. " There will be equality enough. 
Nurse, they shall be publicly named to-morrow; but I 
will at once call them, without clerical help, Herbert and 
Cecil ; — the eldest after his grandfather ; Cecil after poor 
Mary's father, Stephen." 

" You are very obedient to old custom, kinsman." 

" 'Tis as well in trifles. Besides, Cecil is a pretty name." 

"And Herbert?" 

" Yes, poor child. Stephen, I think Cecil will fulfil the 
destiny I have prophesied. He will be a patriot." 

" Very possibly, he already cries out when over-kindly 
handled." 

" Pooh ! Stephen ; you are too paradoxical. His training 
shall be my especial care, He has an ardent disposition." 

" And Herbert ? " 

" Herbert 1 He will be too delicate ever to be an active 
benefactor to his race." 

" Who knows ? " said Stephen, lingering behind Mr. Erle^ 
who had lefl the room, '^ I may mo'odd Kim ««» ^i&asr^ hi^'v^^ 
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and if his mind grow, what signifies brute etrengtli I Does 
he always lie awake ? So very still, nurse ? " 

" Most times, sir : and with that vnse look. I wish he 
cried and slept more." 

" Tis most men's vocation — alternate sleep and wailing. 
He may do better yet." 

" I hope he may, sir. He is very puny." 

" He is the eldest son, I think," said Stephen, musingly, 

"By half-an-hour he's the heir, sir." 

" ^d also, perhaps, to a better inheritance than Erles- 
mere, nurse." 

" Surely, sir. He has the eyes of an angel this minute." 

" Pshaw I What is the colour of angel's eyes ? He is 
bom, I think, to possess mind and tliought above his 
brother. A good icJieritance, indeed." 

" Beautiful words," was the nurse's oft repeated critique. 
" But I would rather listen to Mr. Erie." 

" No doubt : Mr. Harley always seems like a man in a 
dream." 

" Master Cecil is the favourite," said his nurse. 

" Oh, fathers only think of their family grandeur. But 
Mr. Harley said truth," returned the other. We will leave 
them in possession of the nursery. 



.•o*- 



CHAPTER IV. 

** All that we see, or seem, 
Is but a dream within a dream."— Edqas Pob. 

Five years and six months passed, and the world had spun 
fast down the ringing grooves of change. Erlesmere 
remained to all appearance the same. Mr. Erie philoso- 
phized with daily increasing benignity, and Stephen grew 
more and more entangled in metaphysical meshes. He was 
one of those few who disdain to cut a knot in them, and so 
escape. The dark house and steaming woods were gloomy 
as ever; the leafy shrubs and tangled grass the same. Yet 
the terraces and gardens were not blossomless as before. 
Two fedr yoimg flowers might be seen there, drawing down 
tibe unwlUmg sunshine to dark i^ecesses and through i&ter- 
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"woven laurel arbours where it had not before ventured. 
The twins had passed the ordeal of infancy successfully, 
and the assiduous care of Herbert's nurse had given him 
tolerable health. Still he looked a pale exotic, with droop- 
ing head and shrinking limbs beside his brother. Less in 
height, in spirit, in strength, his thin sharp features and 
slight frame were in pitiable contrast to Cecil's Guercinc 
beauty. Hitherto he had been drawn in a little chair ; but 
his fifth summer brought him better health. When the 
days were bright and warm, the children played together 
on the grass. Mr. Erie had, with his whole heart, devoted 
himself to Cecil's nurture. He had no greater pleasure 
than to watch the lithe motions and graceful gestures of his 
pupil as he sported with his fellow butterflies. Herbert 
was not neglected. Every care was lavished upon him ; but 
his frequent ill-health made his father half afraid to meddle 
with such fragile materials, for once or twice, when his 
father had impressed a principle on his baby mind, the 
child had been made ill from &ight and excitement. He 
was backward in perception, and thought emphasis was 
anger, Cecil, on the other hand, was brave, apt to learn, 
and never shy. He could already repeat sundry philoso- 
phical axioms, when called upon to show off ; and he had 
* shown that he understood what the rights of men were, in 
his own case. He could talk French a little ; and B^ran- 
ger's " Quatre ages " was a stock-piece in his repertoire of 
performances. " Cecil has the more generous heart of the 
two ; he has the best nature," said Mr. Erie to Stephen, 
one summer-day, while they watched the twins from the 
terrace. 

"He has no suffering." Herbert was very dear to 
Mr. Harley. 

" That is the cant of discontent," retorted Mr. Erie, 
hastily. " Happiness is the birthright of all. Cecil already 
knows that virtue secures it. See him giving his toys to 
Herbert, who is crying for them — what unselfishness ! '* 

" Yes, that he may run after that butterfly yonder.'* 

" I wonder the Eflinghams have not arrived," remarked 
y, Mr. Erie. " They said they should be here at half-past 
ibur. You never saw Effingham, did you, Stephen ?" 

*Jj(JTo; I was not born when your sister married loxwv 
They have been in India nearly ever saiici^,\i«^^ ^«^ -asMV 
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"They went there from the altar. It seemed a bad 
match for her at the time; as he was only a subaltern in 
the Company's service. I alone, of my family, witnessed 
the marriage. I had no prejudices on the score of money. 
Harry EflSngham expressed eternal gratitude in conse- 
quence." 

" Very proper for a bridegroom." 

" My poor sister died ten years ago, and left no children." 

" You do not know his present wife ? " 

" No ; but that makes no dijBTerence in my welcome. It 
will be a convenience to them to stay here for a fortnight, 
while EflSngham House is being prepared." 

'* I was mere yesterday. Every one seemed in raptures 
at the revival of the family glories." 

'^ I believe Effingham has made enough to disencumber 
his estate. 'Tis not large, but capital land. The boundary 
runs with mine for a imle or so. 

"There is a child?" 

" So I hear: a daughter. Eh, Stephen? And the 
boundary runs with mine ! Wasn't that a carriage ? " he 
added, as a murmur of wheels sounded through the still air. 

A servant came. " Sir Harry and Lady Effingham and 
Miss Effingham have arrived." 

Mr. Erie rose hastily from the low seat. He tottered a 
little. Stephen offered assistance. " Not yet — not yet ; 
'tis not time for help, yet. I'll live these twenty years. 
Tell the nurses to have the children ready when I send 
for them. The boundary runs with mine, Stephen 1" 
Mr. Harley sauntered down the slopes to where Herbert 
sat alone. Cecil was hunting dragon-flies. The nurse- 
maids worked and gossiped on a garden-seat apart. The 
child staited when Stephen laid his hand on his shoulder. 
" You are not afraid of me, Bertie ? " 

" Afraid of you, cousin I but I was thinking " 

" Of what ? " asked Stephen, gently. He was ever tender 
to the boy, 

" I was thinking of Sign," the child said, with low voice, 
reluctantly. 

"What is Sign?" 

" I was going to ask you, Stephen 5 for you know every- 
liuJig, and I never saw his face." 
^fbu are dreaming, Bertie." 
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*' So nurse says. He's like a great black shadow, and he 
stands by my bed, and ever so many after him ; but he's 
the chief." 

" Why do yon call him Sign ?" 

" They all do." Mr. Harley stood thoughtful for awhile. 
What were these visions ! Were they meaningful, or mere 
dyspepsia creations. He did not tnink the stomach the 
peculiar palace of the soul. Moreover he believed in occult 
agencies ; — so to speak, zoophytic intelligences — linking 
soul with matter. (Mr. Harley was very singular.) At 
length he said, " Don't fear him, Bertie: his black shadow 
haunts us all ; but, as we grow up, we get used to him." 

" But he is so black." 

" Truly he is ; but men like darkness. However, I try 
to keep in the light. I hope you will do likewise." 

" Oh, Steenie, tell nurse to put my bed in your room, 
and keep me with you. I'm afraid to sleep in the nursery." 

" ril see about it. But do you remember what I said 
you were, Bertie ? " 

" A spirit, you called me, cousin." 

" And a spirit can go everywhere, as you did yesterday 
to Eobinson Crusoe's island." 

" Yes " said the chHd doubtfully. 

" So when you see Sign coming, pass by him quickly, 
and go to Elf-land, where the leaves whisper words." 

"Are you in earnest, Stephen? Nurse says you don't 
mean what you say." 

" I am always in earnest, with you, Bertie." 

" Oh, Stephen, I wish you could always talk to me." 

"Why? don't I often puzzle you ? " 

" But I like that ; and it's so nice when I do understand 
yoi;. I never understand papa ; and I don't think nurse 
knows as many things as you do." 

"Don't you? And why?" 

" She said glass was made of sand and seaweed. Now 
it can't be, because sand is like earth." 

" Beware of Sign I Never trust appearances. Glass is 
made of sand." 

" WeU, she didn't explain it." 

" Nor will I. You must learn to believe, Bertie. I say 
it is so. Do you believe ? " 

" Yes, I belieye you." 
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"Why?" 

" Because . I don't know, exactly." 

" You are a mystic. Say mystic, Bertie. Don't forget 
the word. It means a man who believes without knowing 
why." 

" Papa tells Cecil he is not to do that." 

" You are not like Cecil in anything. I wish you to be 
a mystic ; and some day I hope you will be an enthusiast. 
Now you must go to nurse, and be dressed for the eveniag. 
You will see a young lady of your own age." 

" Will she be like nurse ? " 

" I cannot say. I have not seen her. Nurse, have the 
children ready when Mr. Erie calls. The young lady's 
boundary will run with Master Bertie's ! " 

" Yes, sir, they will play nicely together. But too much 
running is bad for Master Herbert." 

" I agree with you, nurse ; " and Stephen passed on to 
take his afternoon stroll in the woods. ^'I do not like 
these strange weird fancies in the child," he thought. " He 
must come to my room for change of scene. And yet, who 
can say ?" But we will not dream with him of dreams. 



CHAPTER V. 

** With every pleasing, every prudent part, 
Say what does Chloe want. She wants a heart." — Pops. 

Sir Harry Effingham of these presents was a very diffe- 
rent being from the stripling who had married Mr. Erie's 
sister. The greeting, "How are you, Harry," melted on 
his host's lips into — ** I am glad to see you at Erlesmere, 
Effingham;" for Mr. Erie, despite philosophy, discerned 
persons. 

"Allow me to introduce Lady Ef&ngham. My little 
daughter, Mildred." Mr. Erie's French grace had grown 
rusty during his five years' seclusion ; but he summoned 
its remains to his aid. His welcome was elaborate. Lady 
Effingham was perfectly well-bred. Mr. Erie's courtesy 
, was that of the bag-wig and sword age, yet she listened 
l^ipi/lli msurked attention. " You are very kind, Mr. Erie, 
~ give us lodging near Effingham mvnoT \ «xA\\i*^ixiQQj(» 
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pleasant so soon to have this opportunity of making your 

acquaintance " 

** Our children, I trust, will not fail to continue the 
friendship Effingham and I have maintained, though in 
different continents." Sir Harry remained silent the while. 
His daughter Mildred stood close by his chair, and clasped 
its rails tightly. The dusky light, broken by the Venetian 
blinds, the dark oak walls, the strangeness of the scene, 
frightened her. A sun-ray gilded her clustering fair curls, 
and seemed to play upon them aureole-wise. In the shade 
beside her sat her father, darkened by her brightness : cold 
and stem and grave ; yet Mildred loved to be near him 
when she could rather than her mother, for all the smiling 
countenance and sweet voice. Sir Harry seldom spoke 
but when he conceived it his duty ; and then in a low 
emotionless voice. His gray eyes looked command before 
his thin lips uttered it : command not to be gainsayed. 
Short, slighc, and with hands femininely small, yet few 
would have cared to meet him as an enemy. Stephen 
Harley thought his mechanical instincts governed the 
higher faculties imduly. But Stephen was, perhaps, no 
judge. Sir Harry, when he came to know Stephen better, 
maintained, in retort courteous, the thesis, that a cabbage- 
plot orderly tiUed is better than the garden of the Hesperides 
kept by a methodless dragon. He was a strict disciplinarian, 
and loyal to King, Church, and State. He was wedded ob- 
stinately to his principles ; but he scarcely knew on what 
they were based : indeed, he did not admit the right to 
discuss the small circle of truths which bounded his moral 
universe, s In his dislike of what he called theorising, he 
refused to examine even the good of the views he pro- 
fessed. A singular guest at Erlesmere. His wife was a 
connecting link between him and his Eousseau-ite host. 
Not that she held views or principles of any special class ; 
but, in whatever circle she was thrown, she prevented dis- 
cord. She would have found a common subject for Leo X. 
and Luther to agree upon. Ill-hiunour vanished before 
her aU-conquering courtesy : yet there was no unpleasant 
assumption of peace-makmg. Her influence was intangible : 
everyone in a room was soothed by her entrance ^ evex^- 
one felt he was appreciated; no one \Lii«w \i\i^« \cLV«t 
presence Mr. Erie left off philoaophy, aaaii S>\je^'ei\i\ife^»»i!^ 
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conversationaL Lady Effingham was invaluable in society; 
but Mildred stayed by her father^s side. There was a break 
in conversation. 

** You look tired, my child," said Lady Effingham. 

'' It is time she should be introduced to her cousins ; ** 
and Mr. Erie looked at his watch. 

" Shall the meeting be in the nursery ? they will be 
happier there." Cecil advanced with alacrity to meet hia 
cousin Mildred. Herbert held back. She was somewhat 
older than the twins in age — far beyond them in life. 

^^ We will leave them to make acquaintance," said Lady 
Effingham. 

" This is Miss Effingham's room," observed the nurse. 

" Thanks — ^yes — ^very nice. PU come and see you asleep, 
MiUy. When I'm dressed I'll send Benson to you. Be a 
good child. — ^Adieu." 

'^Grood night, mamma," the child said indifferently, 
holding up her face to be kissed, but with a side glance of 
anxiety towards the new nursemaids. Dinner passed over 
pleasantly. Lady Effingham talked, that silences might 
not occur ; Mr. Erie, to keep up his ancient reputation for 
fine breeding ; Sir Harry, because 'twas his duty ; Stephen, 
when it was his pleasure. Herbert and Cecil appeared, as 
was their custom, at dessert : Cecil bounded to his father's 
side ; Herbert shyly posted himself by Stephen, and fixed 
his gaze on Lady Effingham : she was to him an inscrutable 
mystery. He glanced at Sir Harry, but quickly retumcSl 
to his investigation of her. " Sit here, my boy," said Mr. 
Erie to Cecil. He placed him proudly at his right hand. 

" Shall I repeat the * Quatre ages,' papa ? " 

" Not now, my son ; 'tis not the occasion." 

" Do you know French, Cecil ? " asked Lady Effingham. 

" Oh yes. I can sing the * Marseillaise.* " 

" Not now, Cecil ; not now." 

" Why not now, papa ? " 

Mr. Erie bit his hp. 

" Do you know the name of the greatest general in the 
world ? " — the enfant terrible continued, to Lady Effingham. 

« The Duke of Wellington ? " 

" Oh no ! Napoleon 1 " Beader, Sir Harry Effingham 

believed in the Quarterly Review of those diays ! Lady 

EfHngham laughed musically. ^'You mu&t tell me no 



more, Cecil. I do not know enough of history to argue 
with you." Sir Harry turned silently to the pale face by 
his side. Herbert did not drop his eyes : he looked atten- 
tively at the soldier's stem countenance. " Are you good ? " 
Herbert asked, at length. 

" I hope so— when I do my duty." 

" Stephen says he's not." 

" And are you ? " 

" No," said the child gravely. " I am lazy ; and Tm a 
wicked child, for I broke the jug. But I'm a Mystic." 

"Who told you you were wicked because you broke 
the jug?" 

" Nurse." 

" And who said you were a Mystic ? " 

'* Cousin Stephen." 

" Do you know what a Mystic means ? " 

" A man who believes witiiout knowing why." 
' '' Ah. Will you learn another lesson from me ? Learn 
to ef o as you are told without knowing why." 

" A sequitur to believing," said Stephen drily. He had 
been silent hitherto. 

" Not always ; and to do is more useM than to believe." 
Lady Effingham rose to go. 

" I must bid good night to Mildred," she said. " Mr. 
Erie, may I have Cecil and Herbert for my companions ? " 

''Pray take her some cherries; really she must have 
some in her exile." 

" You are too kind. Thank, thanks ; but this must not 
be a rule." She took the fruit-loaded plate. The twins 
followed her slowly. They passed a table in the hall that 
stood in a dusky recess : Lady Effingham laid the plate on 
it " Not asleep yet I " she exclaimed, on opening the 
nursery door. Benson was still engaged in brushing the 
golden curls, Mildred's chief beauty. " WeU, make great 
haste I Good night, children all," she said carelessly. 
Cecil and Herbert had followed her into their little cousin's 
room. 

"Benson," she added, "let no rules be altered. It 
is necessary for Miss Effingham's health that she keep 
regular hoxurs, and the same diet she is used to." The 
mother's evening visit was paid. Th^ cl^dreQ.\wJ!iLft.^^5^yst 
her with awe, in spite of her gendeii^aa — ^«^^ ^sA ^^sssv.- 
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ration ! Lady Effingham was still beautiful, and always 
well dressed, characteristics which often excite in suscep- 
tible children a passion of love and worship little suspected 
by the objects. 

" m go and call nurse, young gentlemen," said Benson; 
" I won't be a minute away, but mind you don't get into 
mischief." 

" Papa sent you some cherries," broke forth Cecil when 
the maid had gone; " and aunt Effingham left them in the 
hall." 

" I wonder what she will do with them," quoth Herbert, 
reflectingly. 

" Oh ! nothing," said Mildred. " Mamma never lets 
me eat cherries. But I did once," she added myste- 
riously. 

" But why did she take them from papa, if she didn't 
mean you to have them?" said Herbert, trying hard to 
solve tiie problem. 

" Now, master, run off to bed," ordered the hasty nurse 
on her arrivaL " It is very bad for you to be out of bed 
BO late." 

** Nurse," asked Herbert, as he was being placed in his 
cot — (he was very inquisitive that night) — " why do you 
say in the morning, when bed is pleasant, that it is bad for 
me to be in it ; and now, when I want to stay up, you 
won't let me ? " 

" You're the strangest child ! What's pleasant is mostly 
wrong, master. That's why." 

" Papa says that's not true," observed Cecil. " I heard 
him and Stephen talking about it." 

" WeU," said the nurse — when they were, she hoped, 
asleep—" they surpass all, for young philosophers ! " 

" What's a philosopher, niurse ? " inquired a little voice. 

" Bless us, master 1 Why ain't you asleep, child ? '* 
She went to the cot side and rearranged the tossed 
coverlet. 
{ " Do tell me, nurse, what you mean by a philosopher.*' 

" A man who knows everything, dear." 

" Tell me a fairy story." 

" Nonsense, dear 1 At this hour ? " 

" Please do. I want to go and sleep in Elf-land. I want 
k>£t> awajr from this room." She yielded to his pressing, 
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and read him the history of Little Elite, and her adven- 
tures — as narrated by Hans Christian Andersen — ^with the 
butterfly, the toad, the mouse, and the dear swallow that 
carried her to Fairy Land. He was sleeping pleasantly 
when she had finished. " A strange child he is," she said 
mysteriously to her companion. 

" Mr. Harley puts odd fancies in his head." 
" He's a very odd gentleman. I heard him tell the child 
yesterday, that grass wasn't green nor the sky blue." 

" It's my opinion some day he'll be in Bedlam," replied 
the other indignantly. " But isn't Lady Effingham a nice 
lady?" * * * * 



CHAPTER VI. 
** Hoher Sinn liegt oft in kind'schem Spiel."— Schilleb, 

Immediately after breal^fast next morning, Sir Harry rode 
over to Effingham. " He is going to * do his duty,' " 
said Lady Effingham,' smiling, as her husband cantered out 
of sight on a Heet. little Arab horse which accompanied 
him everywhere. " England's expectations are realized in 
Harry." 

" But pleasure is sometimes a duty," said Mr. Erie, as 
he prepared to escort her through the antique gardens, 
with a flourish of courtesy. 

" I qidte agree with you ; it is often so," she observed. 
There was a covert meaning in Lady Effingham's reply, 
lost on Mr, Erie, but a ray of light on her character to 
Stephen, who followed, leading Herbert by the hand. 

« Child," he said, " I see Sign now." 

"Is he following us, Steenie? He follows me in my 
dreams." 

" He follows children, but men follow him.'* 

" He is like a dark shadow, cousin ? " 

" Yes, very dark ; but with a glittering sheen on it, like 
serpents' scales, Bertie, or that gleaming silk before us;" 

" You're not in earnest, Stephen ; if there was anything 
there like that, I should see it." 

" B^a to be a Mystic ; believe vrithouX. ^e^va^r 
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"Is Sign there Btm?" 

" I have not heard him speak for a minute or two." 

** Why, I hear nothing but an odd sound in the grass." 

"J hear Cecil's pony cantering: see, there he is, and 
nurse." A turn in the gravel walk disclosed to Mr. Erie 
his favourite Cecil, managing a little Shetland pony with 
grace. 

"Oh, papa !" he cried, "teU nurse to let go the rein; 
for Ingenu won't go well while she pulls his head in that 
way." 

^^ Please, sir," said the nurse, hot and breathless, ^' Master 
Cecil does trot so fast." 

Master Cecil grew very red as she spoke, then said, 
passionately, " Papa, she never lets me do things like men; 
and she says everything pleasant is wrong ; and she called 
Herbert a philosopher, papa." 

" Fie, my boy ; you are not one, it seems. Nurse, leave 
the rein loose. Ofi* with you, Cecil, for a canter round the 
field." 

" He's growing too old for leading-strings," observed his 
father to Lady Effingham. 

« I think he is." 

" Steenie," whispered Herbert, " why mayn't I ride? " 

" You are not strong enough, Bertie." 

" I should like to so very much. I wish I was Cecil." 

" You are better as you are, child." 

Bertie's eyes filled with tears : he was already sensible 
of his brother's superiority to him in performance. Cecil 
rode on his pretty pony, and talked to that beautiful lady. 
Cecil could run on the grass when it was damp. He walked 
in silence for a few steps ; then, in a low voice, he said, 
" I am better as I am, Steenie, because you talk to me." 

" Cecil looks almost ready for Eton," observed Lady 
Effingham to Mr. Erie. 

"I trust to form him for the world myself. Nature 
points out that the parent should educate the child ; the 
eagle teaches the eaglet." 

*' And the frog the tadpole," muttered Stephen, who had 
overheard Mr. Erie. Lady Effingham's voice was too soft 
and low to reach other ears than those she designed to 
address : a useful knack of modulation. 

''Steenie,'' asked Herbert, " am I a fool?" 
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** I hope not.** 

" Who are fools ? " 

« Wicked men." , 

" Cecil called me a fool this morning." 

" He is no judge." 

" Are you a judge ? " 

" No ; because I am in many ways wicked, and there- 
fore a fool ; and therefore not fit to be a judge of other 
. fools." 

" I don't understand all you say, cousin, but I like to 
think about it." 

" Follow that taste, Bertie, and you will do well. I don't 
understand a great deal that I think about, but I like those 
subjects the best." 

"Where is your daughter?" Mr. Erie asked of Lady 
Effingham. 

** Oh, Milly is learning lessons, I suppose." 

" May she not have a holiday, and play with my boys ? " 

" Certainly, as you propose it. Cecil " — he had dis- 
mounted, and was walking by their side — " you will take 
care of Milly ? " 

"Oh, I will take great care of her," he replied, proud of 
the trust reposed in him. Herbert's eyes filled with tears, 
his little hand trembled within Stephen's. 

" What is the matter, Bertie ? " 

" She didn't ask we." 

" Is it not well to escape the troublesome commission ? " 

" I would do anything for her," said the child, earnestly. 

" But I must divide the charge," interposed Lady Efling- 
ham, suddenly turning to Herbert, as though she divined 
the pain she had caused him. 

" Bertie, you will watch over your new playmate." His 
heart bounded, his colour went and came, the tears which 
had filled his eyes ran over the lids. 

" Crying, Herbert ; for shame ! to be ill-tempered on 
this sunshiny morning. Look at Cecil's merry face," 
interposed Mr. Erie. 

" I imderstand, dear child," said Lady Effingham, "vvith 
sweetest voice. " I give Milly to your especial keeping : 
you will be kind to her, I know. Will you carry this 
parasol for a second, while I fasten my bracelet ? " Joy- 
fully he took the parasol, and carried i\.<»x^ix3iX'^ ^'a&Hk^^xi.'^ 
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it were a living thing ; yet still his eyes overflowed, and he 
was glad at Stephen's silence. Meantime they had entered 
the gardens. They paused in a conservatory : Lady Effing- 
ham loved flowers. " Here, my boy, stick this in your cap," 
said Mr. Erie, giving Cecil a sprig of euphorbia. 

** And, Bertie, wear this for me, my young knight," said 
Lady Effingham, fastening a spray of heliotrope In Her- 
bert's Glengarry bonnet. The child kept that relic in his 
treasure-box, spite of must and mould, until he possessed 
a desk : then it lay in a secret drawer of his desk until 
manhood came upon hifn. Afl^erwards, having occasion to 
arrange his papers one day, he found it. .Ailer a look, 
'twas hurriedly thrown in the fire, and watched with painful 
reminiscence till it disappeared in ashes. " Here comes 
Milly with Benson," Lady Eflingham exclaimed ; for the 
lessons were over, and the child was taking her daily walk, 
* holding fast by Benson's hand. 

" Why don't you run about, Mildred ? This is the 
country, you know; go and play with Herbert." The 
children looked at each other in silence. Lady Effingham 
passed on. 

" I'll show you a bird's-nest in the privet hedge," said 
Cecil, "if you'll come with me." 

" May 1 ? " asked Mildred of her maid. 

" Yes, dear : play about with Master Cecil." 

" But she said you were to play with me," interposed 
Herbert; 

" She'll come with me," said Cecil, triumphantly; " and 
I'll show her my wheelbarrow and the rabbits, and the 
bridge I've made across the stream. Come along, Mildred ;'* 
and he took her by the hand as they both ran together 
across the gardens. " They're a beautiful pair 1 " observed 
the maid, following them. 

Mr. Harley, silent while these events occurred, now 
turned to pursue his stroll. Herbert stood looking afl;er 
the children. At last they disappeared in a thicket of 
shrubs. His hands were tightly clasped ; his lip quivered. 
"Bertie, come with me," said Stephen, gently. For answer, 
he flung himself on the ground in passionate weeping. 
Mr. Harley said nothing : he took him in his arms, and 
carried him for a while. When he grew quieter he asked, 
^ ** Child, why are you not glad to see Cecil happy? " No 
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answer. " Mildred will play with you within-doors ; you 
are not strong enough to run about in the long grass." 

** But why am I not ? " exclaimed Herbert, petulantly. 

" I cannot tell you, Bertie." 

" But MUdred liked to go with Cecil." 

" Listen, child," Stephen said very earnestly. " Try to 
remember my words. Probably most people will like 
Cecil better than you. He will be cleverer, handsomer, 
and more pleasing to strangers than you will. What you 
desire he will snatch from you : those you love will give 
their love to him. Learn, Bertie, not to care for others. 
Learn to love the inalienable good " He paused. 

" What is it ? Please teU me." 

"Knowledge and thought, child, which produce wis- 
dom." Though but half comprehended, the words sank 
deep in Herbert's mind : they begot in him deep visions 
of future greatness. The despair that threatened to over- 
flow his childish heart was checked. Stephen was all in 
all to him ; his comforter and guide — his only confidant. 
Stephen's often unintelligible words were much-pondered 
oracles ; Stephen's wishes were law. Stephen interpreted 
his dreams, and his scarce less unintelligible day-thoughts, 
for the present 



CHAPTER Vn. 

*' L'on bUtit dans la vieillesse, et Ton meurt quand on est auz 
peintres et aux vitriers." — ^La Bbutebe. 

"Bertie," said Stephen in the afternoon, "you are to 
sleep in my room in future, and Cecil is to have a room to 
himself. Shall you like that plan ? " 

" You should have had a room too," added Mr. Erie, 
** only that nurse says you are afraid of the dark." 

" Not of the dark, papa," with hesitation. 

" Of Stephen's spirits, perhaps ! When will you be a 
man, Bertie ? " 

" Sooner than we think," said Stephen quietly. Lady 
Effingham came into the room at the moment. "Bertie 
has fdl a man's chivalry already," she o\>«Q;xn^. 
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" Child," said Mr. Harley, in a low voice, " remember 
what I said." 

Mildred and Cecil followed together. Cecil led by a 
chain a silky-haired Blenheim spaniel. " Oh, how pretty I " 
exclaimed Herbert. He was keenly alive to beauty in 
any form. 

" Fm glad you're not afraid of a little dog, Bertie," said 
his father. "He is Cecil's. I did not think you liked 
dogs." Herbert bent over the little animal, and kissed 
its ears, and looked into its large bright eyes. 

" Come, Mildred, we've played with FidMe long enough," 
exclaimed Cecil. " Come and look at my bricks." 

"I'll play with Bertie now," she said, with childish 
coquetry. 

** Oh come, Milly I Here are all the horses coming home 
from exercise, and your papa behind them. Oh, how 
they are juinping ! " 'Twas irresistible. Mildred ran after 
Cecil. 

" Go and see the horses, Bertie ; won't you ? " said Lady 
Effingham. 

« No, thank you : I'll stay with Fidele." Cecil whistled 
from the next room. The dog bounded away in answer. 
Sir Harry Effingham came in. No one saw the flush of 
colour on Bertie's face but Stephen ; he also felt the child's 
grasp of his hand tighten. " Life has begun with you 
to-day, Bertie." 

" Oh, Steenie, I wish it was yesterday." 

"Why?" 

" I was so much happier." 

" 'Tis of no great importance to be happy." 

" I don't understand, Steenie." 

" Live, child, to be, not tofeeV^ 

" Cousin, I want to improve ; but my head aches when 
I'm at lessons." 

" You've had three lessons to-day, worth a library of 
school-books." 

"Well, my little man, did you break a jug to-day?'* 
asked Sir Harry. He was almost indulgent, for he found 
that his orders had been well executed at Effingham. 
" Where is your playmate, Milly ? " 

" She's with Cecil, in the next room." 
It . ^^And you stay with Mr. Harley ? " 
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"Yes." Sir Harry looked surprised; he coidd not 
understand Herbert's unchildishness. " Cecil is already 
Mildred's devoucy'* observed Mr. Erie. 

" What is the distance to our home ? " asked Lady 
Effingham." 

" About three miles." 

" But only a mile by the fields," Mr. Erie interposed. 

" Shall we walk over there en masse to-morrow ? " 

" By all means ; only I fear that you will not return to 
this dark old house from Effingham." 

" Harry tells me it may be made charming ; but there 
will be no welcome there as here." 

"Effingham is the prettiest thing in the shire. Our 
woods join ; 'tis so near, that our children must not fail to 
improve their acquaintance." 

** I suppose your boys ramble far and near." 

" Cecil does. I consider Nature the best teacher of 
youth. My sainted wife and Stephen were examples of 
my system of education." 

"I'm only a foster-child, claiming another parentage," 
murmured Mr. Harley. 

"Ah, Stephen has much to learn," said Mr. Eric, 
smilingly ; " Stephen is full of obsolete prejudice." 

" Have you acquired any from him, Bertie ? " inquired 
Lady EflSjigham. 

" Bertie is very backward — his health is bad ; but now that 
he is stronger, we may change pupils for a time, Stephen, eh ?" 

" He could not appreciate your lessons yet, cousin " 

" Ah, well, perhaps so— but some day . I intend to 

launch them in the world. Lady Effingham, and then Ibid 
my robe about me, and die. By the way, I've made my 
will, Effingham, and appointed you their guardian. Have 
you any objection ? " 

" I always refuse, Erie ; unless you allow me to manage 
them according to my notions of right." 

" Oh I as to management,! conclude they 'svill manage 
themselves by that time." 

"Meantime, I must decline the trust without that con- 
dition." 

" My dear fellow, I consent ; by all means, Stephen, you 
will be the second. A mere form, you know." 

" I accept, also; not as a mere ioixa.^'' 
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" What a lovely aflcmoon ? ** exclaimed Lady Effingham, 
as if the fact suddenly presented itself; "Do let us walk 
to fhe oak wood yonder. Mr. Erie, in rising, supported 
himself by the arm of his chair. " The sun ^his morning 
has affected my head a little ; but a stroll in the shade 
will set me right." Mr. Harley and Sir Harry remained 
within. 

" Bertie, go play with Cecil and his dog," said Stephen. 

" I like to be here, Steenie ; mayn't I stay ? " 

" No ; I order you to go." The child looked wistfully 
back; but he said no more. Sir Harry looked at Mr. 
Harley's face as he spoke ; it pleased him. However 
singular his dark lustrous eyes and worn features, there 
was no conceit about the mouth. " I like that child's 
obedience," he said, when Bertie had gone. " You follow a 
different method, I see, from my brother-in-law." 

" I follow no method ; I teach the child what seem to 
me truths. The necessity of obedience is one." 

" If you have no system, how can you enforce obedience? " 

" I believe in my truths ; the boy believes in me." 
Sir^vHarry thought this a strange assertion. He looked, 
however, with interest at Stephen. He would have con- 
tinued Uio subject, but Mr. Harley excused himself, and 
went to his laboratory. 



^^^ 



CHAPTER Vin. 

*' Mimes in the form of God on high. 
Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly; 
Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro.'* — ^Edqab Poe. 

Sir Harry resumed his Morning Herald, He had read 
all the leaders, and was entering on the tales of our 
** own correspondence," when Lady Effingham came in 
hurriedly. " Mr. Erie has had a fit, Harry." 

** Where is he ? " asked her husband, with intensified 
calm, as he rose. 

" Lying on the terrace — ^insensible." 

He ranf the bell, and left with. Lady Effingham ordera 
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that the doctor should be sent for, and Mr. Erie be carried 
to his room. "Caroline, go to the nursery: keep the 
children quiet — send Mr. Harley to me on the terrace." 
She was glad to get away from the ground floor — away 
from the terrible sight and hearing of Mr. Erie, whose 
stertorous breathing was painfully audible in the drawing- 
room. She met Mr. Harley hurrying across the hall. " Is 
it true ? '' he asked hastily. 

" Yes. I am going to the children.'* 

" Herbert is in my study : he is very sensitive.** 

" Sir Harry wishes for your assistance as soon as pos- 
sible." 

"I am going; but take care of Bertie," he said, 
lingering. 

" For God*s sake go, Mr. Harley 1 " With that strange 
consciousness which falls on all who are in a death-stricken 
house, the children were more expectant than astonished 
when Lady Eflingham appeared. " Mr. Erie is very ill : 
he has had a flt." 

Cecil looked startled, for his nurse clasped her hands. 
Mildred turned pale: she had more experience. "You 
had better fetch Master Herbert from Mr. Erie's study, nurse, 
and be careiul t^at he is not startled. Mildred, come with 
me to my room : we are best there, I think." Thus she 
fulfilled her task. Once in her room, some sal-volatile and 
a tragic novel soothed her ruffled nerves. " How is he, 
Harry ? " she inquired, when, after two hours, her husband 
joined her. 

" The doctor can do nothing. Caroline, I wish to know 
if, in case of poor Erie's death, you can receive these boys 
at Effingham for the present ? I am their guardian :. it is 
our duty." 

The asking was a form. Lady Effingham replied, " Of 
course, Harry." 

" I came to tell you, Caroline, that the servants forgot to 
ring the dressing bell : it wants but ten minutes of dinner- 
time. We shall probably go early to-morrow to Effing- 
Lam : I have made the necessary arrangements." 

Dinner passed almost as though there were not a dying 
man in the house. Lady Effijigham and the doctor main- 
tained some conversation. He put his profea^vsoaX. ^'gt^ift.- 
abilily into mourning, and retailed Tnft\0aidajA^ «asR^^\R& 
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connected ti^ith his calling. Sir Harry tried to elicit some 
of Mr. Harley's principles. They were, if Mr. Erie died, 
of consequence. He "was to be his fellow-guardian ; per- 
haps his guest at Effingham. But Stephen was taciturn 
beyond his wont. He had never loved Mr. Erie ; but old 
ties would be broken by his death ; old associations would 
be torn up. He was calm, but the depths of his heart 
were stirred. " Surely they will not send the children 
do^-n this evening ! " said Lady Effingham, as their little 
chairs were placed at the table when dessert was laid. 
Cecil came in as she spoke : 'twas too late for change : she 
seated him by her side in her kindest manner. " Why is 
not Herbert with you ? " 

" Bertie was crying so, that nurse said he had better 
stay with her." 

" Herbert was frightened by the wiay he was told what 
has happened," said Mr. Harley. He looked at Lady 
Effingham as he spoke. She understood his covert teproacb. 
She henceforth disliked him as much as she thought him 
worth the feeling ; and dislikes once rooted grow while we 
sleep. " I could wish Bertie had more of this little fellow's 
stamina,'' said the doctor. ^^ I must go and see my 
patient." 

" And I Bertie," said Lady Effingham, with a haughty 
glance at Mr. Harley, as she passed from the room. 

" School might correct Herbert's weakness," Sir Hariy 
observed, when he and Stephen were alone. 

" I think not : school would kill him." Sir Harry liked 
the straightforward contradiction. "You are the best 
judge," he said; " but have you Erie's prejudice against 
schools ? " 

" I should send Cecil to one at once ; 'twould cure him." 

" You think he needs cure ? " 

" Conceit and disobedience are serious faults.'* 

The doctor re-entered the room. " In a few minutes aU 
will be over." They rose together, by a common impulse, 
to witness death's avatar. "All" was "over," ere they 
reached the sick room. 

" What was over ? " Stephen mused. " What was 
begun ? " 

** Can nothing more be done ? " asked Sir Harry EflBng- 
bam. He thought only of doing : \3DMis\si^\?Ba vd\k him 
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but the drudge of doing. " You perceive," said the doctor, 
in a death-bed voice, ** coma has stopped the impulse to 
expire; therefore no blood has been arterialized." 

"I will inform Lady Effingham," said Sir Harry. 
" Mr. Harley, the boys should be told as soon as possible." 



CHAPTER IX. I 

** La resurrection se fait par le vent du ciel, qui balaie les mondes. 
L'ange porte par le vent ne dit pas : Morts, levez-yous ! H dit: 
que les vivants se ]dvent I " — Da BALZAa 

Mr. Habley went to the nursery. It was half-past eight 
o'clock: a bright evening light shone on the children's 
cots. Cecil sat on the floor and played with Fid^e. 
Herbert lay dressed on his nurse's bed: his eyes were 
closed; he was deadly pale. A fear fell on Stephen: 
" Nurse, nothing has happened ? " He suddenly knew 
how dear the child was to him. 'Twas new to him to be 
conscious of the pains and pleasures of personal affection : 
he had believed hitherto that his watchful care of Mary's 
child had been a duty performed, rather than the fulfilment 
of affection. But the child's look of deathfolness, as he 
lay helpless; his orphanage, his approaching removal to 
Effingham, roused in his guardian a power to love, hitherto 
dormant. " Master took on terrible," replied the nurse to 
his hurried, question. " He was quite scared like." 

" Steenie^" said Herbert, faintly, " come here and take 
my hand, and don't go away." 

*' I thought he was asleep," muttered the nurse ; " but 
he don't have the ways of other children." Mr. Harley 
sat down by the bedside, and talked quietly of such sub- 
jects as he liiought would interest the child. " Stephen," 
asked Herbert, after a while, " why is it always different 
when you are here ! " 

" It is you that change, Bertie." 

" Indeed I don't, Stephen. Do I ?" 

" You are changed in form and mind since I came into 
the room : you were sorrowful and frightened ; your eyes 
were dim with tears; your cheeks wex^>NlQi\^\ \^^^ ^^^ 
look a strong, happy child ," 
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" And shall I change again ? " 

" Many times." 

" And shall I get happier, or be frightened as I was ?" 

" That rests much with yourself." 

" But oh ! Stephen, nurse said that papa was ^" He 

shuddered. 

** Bertie, you've just changed, from a sad pale child, into 
a strong, cheerful little boy." 

« Yes." 

"Your father has also changed from what he was, — ^ill 
and suffering." 

" To what?" asked Herbert, breathlessly. 

'' To a state of freedom from sickness and what we call 
suffering, Bertie. This change is called Death." Herbert 
pondered his cousin's words. 

" But nurse said it would be terrible if papa died." 

" He is dead. It is not terrible," 

" Oh ! Steenie, stay with me always. Always ! " Mr. 
Harley bent over him, and kissed him. He had not done 
so before, since that day by Maiy's corpse. " Steenie, you 
will never leave me ? " 

" Never ; till you wish me away, Bertie." 

" Tm so glad ! Cecil, did you hear ? " 

" Cecil is not there, Bertie. I sent him and nurse away 
while I talked with you. I will carry you now to your 
little cot in my room : I shall be near you all night," He 
did not leave him till he slept, and then he went to look 
for Cecil. Sir Harry had met the boy in the corridor and 
told him all. There had been a burst of childish sorrow ; 
but he had soon fallen asleep afterwards. Mr. Harley 
found him so : his cheek flushed ; his dark hair tossed. 
All the more beautiful he lay. " No need to watch over 
him," thought Stephen. What did Stephen know of the 
future ? Sir Harry Effingham sent to say that he should 
be glad to speak with Mr. Harley. Stephen joined him in 
the dining-room. " Mr. Harley, I propose receiving the 
children, for the present, at Effingham. It will give Lady 
Effingham and me pleasure if you will accompany them." 

" I thank you. My future requires considei'ation," 
replied Stephen, after a pause. 
k "I have arranged that the children should come," said 
**& Harry, yrith impatience : lie liialod. xa^^aomoTi, " 
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" 'Tis tlie best course for them. I will stay, in any case, 
till after the funeral." * 

" I may leave it to your care." 

" You agree with me in preferring simplicity ? " 

" None that is unusual." 

" My cousin could hardly care how the concourse of 
atoms called him should be re-united." 

** I do not see how such considerations affect the case," 
said Sir Harry, haughtily. 

** Nor I. 'Tis a question of social habit, not of 
philosophy." 

"I cannot see what philosophy has to do with social 
habits," said Sir Harry, charging hotly at the word, 

" Soi-disant philosophy." 

" Every kind is * soi-disant.' Plain men must take 
things for granted ; they cannot thread your labyrinths." 

" The truth that lives in a labyrinth is generally a 
Minotaur — a chimerical monster." 

" I only take to be truth, the plain laws of God and man." 

" And I," returned Stephen, " the laws of God in man." 
Sir Harry poked the fire, and finished his wine in silence. 



CHAPTER X. 
" Faith may be defined as fidelity to our own being." 

COLEBIDGE. 

" Wake up I Bertie," said Mr. Harley next morning to 
Herbert, who slept late. " Wake up, and show me what 
toys you wish to have at Effingham." 

"I have no big ones, you know, Steenie; my dried 
leaves and chrysalises are in my box in the nursery. But 
you are coming ? " He looked up imploringly. 

** Surely. I must stay here for a week ; but Til go and 
see you every day. Make haste and dress now. I'll send 
nurse to you : 'tis breakfast time." 

Sir Harry and Lady Effingham, Mildred and Cecil, were 
assembled. The elders read the morning papers with 
absorption ; her cheek was brightly tinged ; his lips were 
compressed. There was an electiic aX.Tcios^'ct^ Sx^ "vicsa 
room, in wMch the children drooped, ^^lio ^o\>. \5aa^ '"^ 
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good for Bertie to be bo late ?" asked Lady Effingham, in 
gentlest tones. 

" Not as a rule," said Mr. Harley ; "but he is not strong 
to-day." 

" It will be a trial to his loving nature to part with hia 
associations here." 

" Mr. Harley," said Sir Harry, " I hope you have decided 
to come to us for the present ? " 

" I hope so, Mr. Harley," his wife quickly added } " if 
only for the present." Stephen understood her wish, that 
he should refuse. Hcrbei-t opened the door timidly : he 
looked pale and weak. ** I gladly accept your invitation 
for the present," said Stephen, quietly. In this Mr. Harley 
was ill-bred to Lady Effingham ; but he thought Herbert's 
happiness at stake, and he took little heed of her. In return, 
she lavished on him dislike, which she meant shoiJd be con- 
temptuous. To use an apologue: The brilliant lamp soomed 
the distant star ; it outshone the pale gleam ; and, to the 
bystanders, the lamp was all in all. Victory for the lamp ! 
But remains to be seen if the Central Eye vrill countersign 
the decree. Meantime Lady Effingham had placed Herbert 
by her sid^. " We are going to-day to Effingham," she 
said; « shall you like that ? " 

" Very much. If Stephen goes too ^" 

" Oh ! he is going — and Cecil, and Mildred^and FidMe." 

" I shall ride," observed Sir Harry. " Cecil, you 
can come with me on your pony — Herbert must drive, 
I suppose?" There was a shade of depreciation in 
his tone. Unpunctuality for breakfast was a serious 
failing ; sensitiveness was the result of fostered vanity, in 
his mind. 

" Bertie shall have a pony next year," said Lady 
Effingham. 

" But he's afraid," said Cecil. 

" Are you afraid, Herbert ? " asked Sir Harry, putting 
down the newspaper. There was no answer. " Speak, 
boy; are you afraid?" The thin pale face grew paler. 
Still no reply, unless the overflow of a tear might be called 
one. "Are you sulky, Herbert?" The child flushed 
indignantly. He stammered — " I am not sulky." 

" Then answer." After a moment's silence Sir Harry 
nw£^ the bd), and sent for Herbest'a u\xx&e. ^' Taki^ away 
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that young gentleman," he said, " until he has recovered 
his temper." 

At eleven the carriage came to the door, with Sir Harry's 
Arabian and Cecil's pony. " Please, sir," said the nurse, 
" Mr. Harley said he would take Master Herbert over in 
the afternoon." 

" Very good. Cecil, sit erect in your saddle." Lady 
Effingham smiled inly. Herbert heard the sound of 
the departing carriage, as he sat in Mr. Harley's study. 
Stephen walked to and fro in thought. " Bertie," he said 
at length, " Why did you not answer this morning ? " 

" I don't know, cousin." 

" ShaU I teU you ? " 

** I couldn't speak." 

" You were afraid of Sign. He was by." 

*' I didn't see him." 

" You did not like to offend him, by saying you were 
afraid of the pony." 

" I don't understand." 

" Why, because people say fear is disgraceful and a sign 
of immanliness, you did not confess the truth ; so you were 
frightened by Sign." . 

The child pondered awhile ; then, " But, Stephen, people 
say it is wrong to be a coward." 

" Bertie, you told me Sign had companions : * people ' 
are his followers. Never believe what you hear is said by 
* people.' It was not wrong for you to fear riding : you 
should have said you did." 

" Cecil always says I'm a baby." 

" What then ? I wish I were one." 

" You, cousin ! " 

" I should know more of truth, perhaps ; at least, I 
should be less fuU of prejudice. Baby is an honourable 
title, Bertie. Don't be in a hurry to be brave, child ; or 
to do as others do : don't try to overcome your impulses : 
don't study motives. If you are afraid — better to be 
afraid. I'll tell you a story : "A lark once joined some 
barn-door fowls that were feeding from a trough. Several 
laurel berries had fallen into the trough from an over- 
hanging branch. * I don't like those berries,' said the 
lark, timidly. * Pooh ! nonsense,' re\)l\ed ^ Q,ciOs. \ '' ^'^ 
are alwa^ ied from this trough. T\iVs \a>i)![i^^oo^<^^^^s^^ 
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all right-thinking fowls eat.' * Pooh ! nonsense,' echoed 
all the hens; and ate in emulation of each other. The 
lark made a wry face ; but to show his knowledge of the 
world, he made shift to swallow the berries. Presently 
getting used to their flavour, he ate as fast as the most 
educated pullet. The hen-woman coming into the yard 
soon after, found them all stretched lifeless on the grotmd. 
* The foolish birds ! ' she exclaimed, finding laurel berries 
in their craws, not to know poison ! ' ' Ah ! ' muttered 
the lark, with its last gasp, ' I was even more foolish than 
the rest. They ate from habit ; but I went against my 
instincts, in servile imitation of others.' Don't be like that 
lark, Bertie : live in the open fields, where you can see 
the sky and follow your nature ; then you will avoid the 
example of denaturalized bipeds." 

" What are denaturalized bipeds, Stephen ? " 
" Men and barn-door fowls, child : feathered and on- 
feathered." Herbert slept well that night at Effingham ; 
and dreamed that he was indeed a lark, '' true to its kin- 
dred points of heaven and home." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*' And BO the dack was taken on trial, but no eg^B appeared. 
And the tom-cat was master in the house, and the hen was 
mistress ; and they always said, 'We and the world."' 

Hans Chbistuln Andeebsk, 

When Mr. Erie made his will, he calculated on a longer life 
than was allotted to him. The family estates were strictly 
entailed on the eldest son ; but he had purposed, year by 
year, to lay by a fixed sun^ for Cecil's future provision. 
By economy, this accumulation would have become con- 
siderable in a few years ; and Mr. Erie thought he should 
leave an ample fortune to his darling Cecil, as residuary 
legatee of his personal estate. Meantime, in fulfilment of 
a kind of promise to Stephen Harley's mother, and renewed 
to his own wife soon before her death, he had left his ward 
four thousand pounds. Deducting this, the residue of his 
savings was barely enough to give Cecil education and a 
profession. Some days after the vriU had been read, Sir 
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Harry Effingham and Stephen chanced to be discussing its 
tenor — ^its contradiction to Mr. Erie's known wishes. " After 
all, we can control no circumstance," observed Mr. Haiiey. 

" Fatalism I Mr. Harley." 

« Possibly." 

"I am glad to think Eton masters will view life 
differently." 

** I thinK^Herbert cannot go to Eton." 

** Yet school is often good for delicate children," observed 
Lady Effingham. 

" No one can understand Herbert's powers better than I 
do," said Stephen. "My cousin confided his education 
peciUiarly to me." 

Lady Effingham glanced at her husband, hoping for 
some resentment of Mr. Harley's tone ; but Sir Harry 
respected antagonism. " I feel that education is hardly my 
•province," he observed calmly. I think, however, the 
habits of discipline gained at public schools are absolutely 
necessary to the after career of a gentleman." 

"Perhaps. To be chairman at quarter sessions: an 
improving former : even to vote with his party in Parlia- 
ment. Yes, Eton does seem to fit boys for these uses." 

« WeU, Sir." 

** Herbert may attain higher ends." 

" He will do well, it seems to me, if he does his duty in 
the offices you mention ; but what do you propose to do 
with him ? " 

" I would educate — ^not instruct." Sir Harry looked up 
impatiently. He disliked what he thought quibbling ; but 
Stephen's countenance was not that of a quibbler. The 
soldier gave way to the student. "We will make a 
compromise, Harley," he said, " Bertie may remain under 
your tutorship for the present ; but Cecil must go* at once 
to some preparatory school, and in two years to Eton." 

" Do you not think," interposed Lady Effingham, " that 
Herbert might be under the same system as Mildred for a 
while : he is so delicate — so little advanced ? " 

" Herbert needs a mother's care," replied Mr. Harley, 
gravely. " Perhaps Lady Effingham will watch over his 
health ; but as I shall remain at Erlesmere, I will attend 
to what he learns." 

<• Very well, Harley, be it so, lltib^il caxi ^Xa:^ V^^\ 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

*< Boys are at best but pretty buds unblown, 
Whose scent and hues are rather guessed than known; 
Each dreams that each is just what he appears. 
But learns his error in maturer ycar8."--CowpxB. 

Meantime Cecil had arrived. He was in the drawing* 
room when Mr. Harley and Herbert came in. Sir Hany 
was talking to him with evident pleasure. Lady Effingliim 
was occupied by a stranger: she turned, however, to 
Herbert, and introduced Lord Clancahir, a schoolfellow of 
Cecil's. 

** How are you, Bertie ? " said his brother, nonchalanilj 
giving him his hand. Without a pause for iJie answer, he 
resumed his talk with his guardian. 

"What have you been about, Bertie?" asked Lad) 
Effingham. " I hoped you would have taken Mildred to 
the Mere. Miss HeskeUi was longing for an opportunity 
to lecture on entomology." Herbert did not like her tone; 
nor to be ranked before the Eton men as a pupil of the 
governess : he replied with sullenness, '< I wished to be 
alone." 

" You are really becoming too cynical," observed Lady 
Effingham, smiling; but you have been walking with 
Mr. Harley, cela s^eocpliquey She continued her inter- 
rupted conversation with Lord Clancahir. Herbert sat 
down and began rapidly turning over the leaves of some 
books on the table. 

" Be yourself," whispered Mr. Harley. Herbert bit his 
lip, and glanced at Cecil and his companion. The new- 
comers were worth looking at. Cecil tall and stalwart,— 
his dark hair and eyes gleaming in the red evening sun. 
Full of life and energy, with well marshalled talents, and 
tact to show his mental wares to the best advantage, he 
was fluent of speech ; and a readiness of adaptation to 
the moods and prejudices of others, made him a general 
favourite. *His extreme beauty of form gave grace to his 
manner : his manner reconciled the most invidious to his 
good looks. Wherever Cecil came, he was seeriy and he 
conquered. Very different was Lord Clancahir, his school- 
fellow. Without Cecil's strength, but with a will that 
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overbore opposition ; less popular, but when be cbose more 
fascinating ; he was at first sight not so prepossessing as 
his friend, though superior to him. They were now on 
the verge of mamhood : neither were to return to Eton ; 
and the comparative independence of reading with a private 
tutor was to be their only remaining preparation for 
Oxford. Lord Clancahir, with the ease of one practised in 
society, conversed with Lady Effingham ; while Cecil and 
Sir Harry discussed coimty affairs. And Herbert ? He 
glanced at the mirror which reflected the various groups, 
and turned away impatiently, as he saw himself so small 
and slight — so childish; looking all the more so for his 
round jacket and turned-down collars. Herbert wor- 
sbippeji beauty ; and it was a pain to him that he was so 
colourless and wan; that his lustreless brown hair, in 
which the sunlight found no resting-place, should fall so 
straight beside the sharp lines of his face. He had never 
seen the ardour and depth of his dark blue eyes, and did 
not know how they beautified his countenance at times : 
he only knew them as they looked with disappointment at 
his pale irregular features. 

" Herbert," said Lady Effingham, making a fresh effort 
to draw him into conversation, "do you think there is 
{(pace on the Mere for these Eton men to row ? " 

** My boat is a mere fishing-punt." 

** Have you much fishing ? " Lord Clancahir asked, with 
so pleasant a voice that Herbert could not but look less 
sullen as he said, 

"I do not care for fishing; but I believe there are 
plenty of carp and perch in the Mere." 

" Oh, nothing worth trying for," observed Cecil. " You 
can have some shooting at Erlesmere, however, Clancahir. 
There are lots of rabbits, and it wants very few weeks of 
September." Now, Cecil had always arrogated to himself 
"free warren" at Erlesmere, and Herbert paid little atten- 
tion to his seignorial rights ; but this interference displeased 
him: he remained silent, f#r pride and reserve alike hin- 
dered reply. 

" The rabbits are a nuisance at Erlesmere," said Lady 
Effingham. "In a few years, Bertie, you will repent 
your Brahminism. They will spoil your projected 
gardens." 
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'< I do not wish Erlesmere to be preserved for ahooting,' 
said Herbert. 

" Your friends, Cecil, can shoot here what they like," said 
Sir Harry, drily. Herbert coloured : he felt the rebuke. 

'^ I think my friend Thompson, the keeper, will admit 
rae to the pet rabbits which Bertie preserves /rom shooting,'' 
said Cecil, with a slight laugh. 

" Have you read Waterton's books ? " asked Lord Ciau- 
cahir, turning to Herbert. " He has your dislike to making 
his home a Edaughter-house.'' 

'^ Pshaw ! Clancahir ; how can you encourage such non- 
sense ? " 

" Nonsense, indeed ! " muttered Sir Harry. 

The gong for dressing sounded ; and gladly Herbert shut 
himself up in his room : he paced quickly to and fro, to 
quiet the angry beating of his heart. Mr. Harley met him 
as he went down-stairs. " This will never do, Bertie." 
Herbert did not reply. They were both very silent at 
dinner. Sir Harry talked to the Etonians of the school 
and scholars, past and present. Lady Effingham listened: 
she was a good listener, even to Lady Mary de Brokers 
after-dinner prose touching parish matters. Lady Maiy 
was the rector^s excellent wife: estimable and happy, 
because the two desires of her life had been well placed, 
and were thoroughly fulfilled. To be a clergj^tnan^s wife, 
had been the dream of her youth; that Mr. de Broke 
should be her husband, was its embodiment. She was 
supremely happy : happy in visiting the poor, with a kind 
word for the sorrowful, and yet kinder bit of news for some 
ancient gossip of the village ; happy fti her trim rectory, 
and its nursery full of children; happy even when she 
transferred her work, and her home talk, and her gentle 
motherly interests to the different atmosphere of Effingham. 
Of all her guests, she wearied Lady Effingham the most ; 
and with reason, for she was the least social, and Lady 
Effingham's metier was society. With all her good breed- 
ing, she found herself overcome by hore when the after- 
dinner half-hour was to be devoted to the monotony of 
what Lady Mary called " chat." Never had she found it 
more overcoming than on that still, oppressive August 
evening. They were quite alone. Herbert had, con- 
trary to custom, remained in the dining-room with the 



elder gentlemen. The other boys did so as a matter of 
course. " Don't imitate : be free ! " whispered Stephen, 
when he observed this ; but the boy frowned and staid. 

** YouVe no idea how pretty the school children look in 
their new ginghams," observed Lady Mary de Broke. 

« Really ? " 

" Basil likes the pattern so much." 

" I heard Lord Clancahir claiming relationship with 
you," observed Lady Effingham, struggling to escape. 
" How very unlike a school-boy he is ! " 

" Oh I Clancahir was always that ; he had just that 
grave easy manner when he was ten years old." 

" He is Irish, I suppose, from the name ? " 

" Murrough, Lord Clancahir : could anything be more 
Irish ? He has a principality of mountain and bog some- 
where in Munster." 

" And his mother ?" 

** Irish too. My father married her sister." 

" He is not one's idea of a Paddy." 

" Oh I he is, or thinks himself, Castilian, — Phoenician, — 
Semitic, for aught I know." 

" An * Asian mystery,' in short." 

" Basil says my Hubert is like Clancahir," observed 
Lady Mary, after a pause. 

" I am not quick at seeing likenesses; but I think your 
little boy is singularly like you." 

" Do you, indeed, think so?" exclaimed Lady Mary, with 
excitement. " The thought has occurred to me also." 

Lady Effingham stifled a yawn, " Shall we stroll 
through the gardens ? it is so very hot within doors." 

" Oh, yes ! I can crotchet quite well walking." 

" Is she going to bring those red mittens with her I" 
thought Lady Effingham, despairingly. It was their des- 
tiny. In vain the summer silence hallowed all aroimd ; 
in vain the whole scene suggested repose ; Lady Mary's 
fingers never abated in their monotonous action, while, 
with her eyes fixed on* her work, she talked imceasingly, 
with the same rapid slowness : no bull, reader I After an 
hour of fluent discourse, the subject of it was at the same 
stage in the discussion as before. The gentlemen found 
the drawing-room deserted. Cecil and Lord Clancahir 
stood by the open window. Hexbetl \.o\X.^x^^<5ax. ''S^a5£^ 
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watched Lady EffiDgham gliding througli the Bliadows: 
she wore white ; Lady Mary de Broke, some darker colour. 
" A beautiful woman, by Jove ! " muttered Cecil. Lord 
Clancahir's lip curled. Herbert liked him better : he fek 
encouraged to say, pointing to the Wo ladies : — " They 
represent the Useful and the Beautiful." Lord Clancahir 
turned towards him with surprise : ** Lady Mary is mj 
cousin," he said haughtily. 

■** Well," said Cecil, " I confess I wish more of us p»- 
sonified the Useful ; 'tis a better quality ia the long nm 
than the Beautiful." 

Lord Clancahir seldom condescended to discxisaion; he 
turned away, — while Cecil, putting his thumb and fore- 
finger into each waistcoat pocket, brushed by Herbert, and' 
joined Lady Efiingham as she returned from her unie* 
freshing stroll. '^ Is Mildred still kept in the durance yih 
of the schoolroom ? " he asked : '* will she not come down 
to-night?" 

" I should think she was almost in bed now : Iicr hour 
is nine. Have you not seen her yet, Cecil ? " 

'* No : I am not an habitue of Miss Hesketh's territories^ 
as Bertie is." 

'^ I suppose you are a more dangerous personage, in Miss 
Hesketh*s eyes. But you will see Mildred to-morrow." 

" Her appearances used to be few and far between. I 
envy Bei'tie his tame-cat privileges." 

" Poor Herbert I How do you think he is looking ?" 

" Not changed in any way. I don't understand him : I 
can't get on with him." 

" Hush ! we are at the windows." — ^They entered. Con- 
versation became general ; except for Stephen and Mr. 
De Broke, who sat together and talked of Plotinus ; and 
Herbert, who, wearied by the various emotions of the day, 
fell into one of those reveries of which his life was half 
composed. He but imperfectly awaked to the realities of 
ejxistence when Lady Efl^gham retired for the night. Her 
form, passing down the long corridor, seemed to him a 
vision : all around, the phantoms of a dream. ** Are you 
going, Stephen ? " he asked, as Mr. Harley rose to leave. 

** Home, Bertie ? yes, of course, but you will be with 
me early to-morrow." What was home? Herbert wondered. 
Was the word also but the incoherent jargon of a dream ? 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

•* When I contrasted my feelings and my situation, I grew mad. 
The constant jar between my conduct and my conceptions was 
intolerable." — Disraeli. 

Very lonely Herbert felt as he went to his room that night : 
he heard his brother's and Lord Clancahir's voices until 
past midnight, in animated conversation ; and his own 
silence and solitude were revealed to him by the echoes 
of their companionship. He struggled to recall Stephen's 
arguments of the morning ; but now they seemed to him 
sophistries. We struggle to believe that we control Impres- 
•sion; that we can neutralize Pain; that to Virtue we can 
offer ourselves as a volimtary gift. But Obedience is better 
than Sacrifice : we must be content to be controlled, not 
controlling. Herbert had mental powers of no mean order, 
but shrined in a weakly frame; and, by physical suffering, 
their strength had been impaired. He could not pursue 
principles to their results: his ideas had more fantastic 
quaintness than logical connection. Mr. Harley had not 
set himself to check his pupil's peculiarities. He endea- 
voured to strengthen the spontaneity of Herbert's mind. 
He left his capacities for reception almost uncultivated, in 
his anxiety that the boy should be free from the prescrip- 
tive opinions of common society. He treated Herbert as 
an intellectual machine, and overlooked his manship. He 
educated him for a philosophical Utopia, and disregarded 
the conditions of actual life. Herbert's sensitive tempera- 
ment was little suited to such a system ; but he adopted 
Stephen's theories because he loved him. He tried to 
adopt his intellectual armour, because he suffered acutely 
from a sense of physical incapacity. Very lonely he felt 
as he sat in his room. The cold moonlight seemed to 
increase the fever of his thoughts, while he brooded 
wearily over his inferiority to the two Eton boys. He 
was alone, and tears of bitter disappointment trickled 
down his tliin cheeks : his warm young love was con- 
densed by the cold of the world. At last he turned from 
the moonlight, with a shiver; and, slowly undressing, he 
lay down for the night, without seeking or obtaining con- 
solation. Dreams haunted his sleep, of constaxvt'^^ks^<^^s^ 
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whcitever he undertook, — failure always brduglit about by 
his brother, lie 'was late next morning. Every one wai 
engaged in conversation when he entered. 'Twas natural ]~Z 
tliat his appearance should be little noticed ; but his irri- j 
tated temper perceived a slight in the way he was greeted. 
He sat down sullenly in the place left for him, between 
Miss Hesketh and Sir Harry. Cecil and Mildred were 
talking busily, and did not observe his entrance. Lady 
Effingham dispensed to him his cup of tea, and resumed . *: 
her conversation with Lord Clancahir. He drank it ner- i 
vously, but ate nothing. 1- 

" Late risers have seldom good appetites," observed Misfl — i 
Hesketh. 

" Late risers arc seldom good for much," muttered Sir 
Harry, speaking to his morning paper rather than to 
Herbert. 

" "What are our prospects for the day ? " asked Lady 
Effingham, rising. "How are you going to amuse Loia 
Clancahir, Cecil?" 

" Clancahir is quite above English amusements. Nothing 
shoii; of playing the hero contents him." 

" You had better ride, boys," Sir Harry said, with as 
kind a smile as ever appeared on his regulation countenance. 

" Perhaps it is the best thing to do. Eh, Clancahir?" 

" Very well," he replied, absently. 

" Is this Mildred's day for riding?" 

" She must not ride, Harry ; it is too hot." 

" Fm very glad you decide in this way. Lady Effing- 
ham," said Sliss Hesketh, triumphantly. " She has been 
quite wilful about it." Mildred glared, but* she said 
nothing. 

" Of course, Mildred, you do as Miss Hesketh desires ;" 
and her mother turned with smiling face to Lord Clancahir, 
as she said, " You must try Milly's horse." 

" Cecil, how shall we mount you ? " said Sir Harry. " I 
am sorry that I must ride to the Grange to-day ; but I said 
I would, otherwise you could have had Assaye. Douro is 
at grass. You must try Bertie's new pony." 

" Bertie's pony ! Oh, by all means." 

" Very well, then, that is settled," said Lady Effingham. 
" Bertie, you will take Miss Hesketh and Mildred on the 
Mere. It will be cool and sbady." 
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*' I am going to ride," he said, doggedly, though his voice 
rembled. 

" Hey-day, sir ! " exclaimed Sir Har^. Herbert grew 
>a1er, but he remained silent. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Sir Harry, sternly. 

Lord Clancahir looked attentively at the boy : he observed 
lis quivering lip, his trembling hands. " If Mr. Erie will 
Jlow me," he said, with grave courtesy, " I will take his 
>luce. I should like boating better than riding, under this 
un. ' Will you entrust your daughter to me, Lady Effing- 
lam ? " 

" I should say you were a better guardian than Bertie," 
nterposed Cecil. " But what am I to do, while you are 
)laying preux chevalier ? The boat doesn't well hold more 
Jian three." 

" You will ride Bertie's pony with me to the Grange," 
jaid Sir Harry, drily. Herbert muttered something inau- 
iibly, and left the room. 

Sir Harry smiled. Cecil laughed. " Bertie's odder than 
3ver," he said. 

"We must make allowances," observed Lady Effingham. 

" He is completely spoilt," murmured Sir Harry. " I'm 
sorry I left him in Harley's hands." 

" I'm glad I was not in them," said CecU. 

" I could not imagine you a pupil of Mr. Harley's," 
remarked Mildred. 

" Past ten o'clock ! " observed Lady Effingham. " Why 
are you not at your piano, Mildred ? " Miss Hesketh obeyed 
the hint. Mildred sullenly followed her from the room. 

When the morning papers had been sufficiently studied, 
Sir Harry and Cecil strolled to the stables to order their 
horses. Lord Clancahir threw himself on an ottoman in 
the drawing-room, and, by turns, read a volume of Cole- 
ridge's prose works, and looked out upon the dusky wood- 
lands quivering in the haze. Presently, Lady Effingham 
came in — " You like Coleridge better than farming ? " 

He looked up. " Coleridge suits an Irishman : he had 
faith." 

" Ah, we shall agree about books, I doubt not. Will 
you come to my sitting-room ? " 

" I am glad I did not ride," said Lord Clancahir, when 
they had sat there for a while. She smiled, liaA'^^^SiSi'sji- 
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ham was beautiful when she smiled. At the mom( 
Lady Mary de Broke was annoimced. The smile remais 
" Dear Lady Mary," she said. "I am sure she has co 
on some charitable errand. I will leave you in possess 
here, while I go to her.'* 

Lady Mary had come on a trifling parish errand; 1 
that fulfilled, she staid for a little " conversation." " B 
well Mr. Cecil Erie looks ! " she said after a pause, o 
siderately left by Lady Effingham, that she might go aw 

" Poor Herbert is in melancholy contrast," she repli 
impatientee by the new subject. *' Poor fellow, I fear 
feels his inferiority to his brother acutely." 

" Basil thinks Mr. Harley mismanages him." 

" Harry is sorry now that he gave him up so complet 
to Mr. Harley; but he was so ailing. from the first, t 
he did not like to interfere." 

"'Twas almost a pity," said Lady Mary, "that 
should have been the eldest." 

" Almost a pity," replied Lady Effingham, suppressin 
yawn, " that poor Bertie should have struggled on throi 
so many years of ill-health. I hardly thought he wo 
have lived when first I saw him. I, have always pit 
him, so lonely and so sickly as he is I Even his lat 
neglected him for Cecil." 

" Poor child ! " 

" 'Tis very sad," continued Lady Effingham, in the c< 
ventional accents of pity ; " but his future promises 
little happiness as his childhood has given him. He 
morbidly sensitive, and yet he has not the qualities wh 
gain love from any class of people." 

" I think hard-hearted people must be attracted by 
look of suffering — at least, to feel for him." 

" But his mind is either totally undeveloped, or d( 
cient in sonajB necessary quality. And his exterior 

" How fortunate you are in your daughter, dear Ia 
Effingham ! It must be a sad trial when one's children , 
in any way like poor Herbert. Thank God, mine prom 
to be all I could wish ; but a propoSy 'tis their dinner ho 
Really I have been forgetting them." She bade g( 
morning, and walked home in complacent meditation 
Herbert's misfortunes ; while Lady Effingham returned 
her boudoir with a sigh of relief. Lord Clancahir, you 
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3 he was, was singularly fascinating. They discussed 
Tennyson " uptil luncheon time, when Miss Hesketh and 
[ildred reappeared. 

"Where can Bertie be?" asked Lady Effingham. 
Have you seen him, Milly ? " 

"Not since his dignified exit this morning." Lady 
Iffingham disliked a tone of ridicule in a woman : 'twas 
ad taste. Nor did she fail to observe the look of calm 
isapproval on Lord Clancahir^s countenance. She said 
rily — " There was much to annoy him, Mildred." 

Miss Effingham finished her dinn^ in silence, — too often 
lie only notice she designed to take of her mother's remarks. 

" I see Mr. Harley riding by the winoBw," observed 
liss Hesketh, to break a pause. He came in. 

" Where's Herbert ? " he asked abruptly. " We were 
3 have ridden to Eastham this morning, but he has not 
:ept his appointment.". 

"Bertie is nowhere to be found," said Lady Effingham. 
• He has rambled somewhere," she continued, with embar- 
assment new to her. " He has forgotten luncheon." 

" Was there any reason for his not coming to Erles- 
aere ? " he said. 

" He had one of his fits of sullenness ; and you know 
)ir Harry approves of implicit obedience." He left the 
oom hastily. 

" Philosophers are a wonderful race," she observed, with 
, smile ; " and Mr. Harley not the least wonderful of the 
ratemity." She expected cordial agreement from Lord 
)lancahir ; but he replied coldly, 

" Mr. Harley seems different firom most people; but he 
.ppears, undoubtedly, to be a gentleman." 

" What do you think of his pupil ? " asked Miss Hesketh, 
eith malice. 

" I have only heard him speak four times, and three 
imes I liked what he said." 

"Poor Herbert has some good qualities, certainly," 
etui'ned Miss Hesketh, patronisingly. 
. "We will take a walk in the woodlands," said Lady 
Effingham, rising. " The chestnut shade will be delightful." 

" Such a day is made for enjojrment," exclaimed Miss 
Jesketh, with well regulated rapture. " I am sure our 
tear Herbert forgot time in the plea;&\]CEe ^ 'Woi^ ^^^^ 
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CHAl>TER Xt. 

*' Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom but from rage and pain." — Coleridob. 

Miss Hesketh was right. Herbert had been " forgetting 
time." He had left the breakfast room in great anger. 
He felt fiercely rebellious, not merely towards Sir Harry 
Effingham, but against life, with its daily sconrge of pains 
and disap])ointments ; against the social rules by which 
he was lettered — even against the laws of his being, of 
which Mr. Harley said so much to him. He flung him- 
self blindly on the floor of his room, for a gush of tears 
filled his eyes. This turbulent passion wad new to him. 
Though there had been frequent cloudings of his childish 
happiness, they had been only spring-time storms, through 
which the sun shone ; storms which scarcely interrupted 
the singing of the birds, or dimmed the brilliance of the 
flowers. Now he was entering on the thundrous summer- 
heats of life. He was not physically strong, and his rage 
soon exhausted itself; but he continued to brood sullenly 
over his position, as he leant against the open window-sill 
and looked out over the woods of Erlesmere. Sir Harry's 
tyranny, CeciFs contempt; and Lady Effingham — ^why did 
she treat the Eton boys so differently? He bowed his 
head low and wept again, but this time more in sorrow 
than in anger. Thoughts of her gentle manner, her kind 
words — memories of her touch, caimed hid fever. He sat 
on, quitted, while the echoes of his passion grew fainter and 
fainter, like a depaiting demon voice. There was no sound 
without, during that hot noontide, but the quiver' of insect 
wings. The silence suited his mood well. Presently Soft 
voices broke upon his calm ; one of them was Lady J&fSng" 
ham's. Sweet and low, but silver-toned, it pierced the 
heavy summer air. Herbert listened greedily, that he 
might not lose a ripple of the sound. The words came 
up apace : they crowded on his ear, like waves upon a 
drowning man. " Almost a pity that poor Bertie should 
have struggled on through so many years of ill-health. 
He has not the qualities which will gain love ftom any 
class of people. His mind seems deficient, -and hi0 exte- 
rior T' * * * # 
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rhe August sun beat on his bare head, but he heeded it 
;. The trailipg boughs kissed his brow with- their cool 
•k leaves, but he did not feel their greeting. In vain 
t breezes that played among them wooed him to stay 
h. them. He passed on, treading down the wild flowers 
la. a heavy step for one so young — a weary, stumbling 
p. His eyes were cast down, but he did not see the 
ral orchis in his path, or the tall meadow-sweet through 
ich he brushed, or the sceptral iris holding its court 
ong the lowlier flowers. He stumbled on through the 
ft. The sky was cloudless, but he did not look up at 
serene heights. The sun glared on him, but he felt no 
it. He passed to the high road. 'Twas all the same, 
jn when bis feet grew blistered, when his limbs ached, 
i he trembled with fatigue. IJis ideas were confused. 
e words he had overheard sounded monotonously in his 
s, like the surf on ^ shingly shore — ^a grating whisper 
Qgled with a long w£ul. And so for miles he staggered 

his steps keeping time to the cadence of the words. 

could not stop. The sunshine blinded him ; the earth 
med to reel and heave : Bt;ll, as if impelled by some 
;essity, he dragged himself on. He was not *' absent : " 
^new that he was running away. His mind was unna- 
•ally clear : every past event was graven on his memory 
;h strange precisix>n, and his calmniess grew as his 
BUgth failed. Circumstances had to him the .vivid 
ou^g of a mirage. H^s leaving Efl|ngham seemed a 
,tter of course — a proceeding prompted by mere com- 
11 sense, and most reasonablie. And this with his 
aming eyes, so sun)c since the morning — sunk in such 
:k circles, yet flashing with unwonted brilliance, and by 
lir pale flres making yet more pallid his sunk cheeks 
i bloodless lips 1 So for ten miles — five hours. The 
t mile cost him an hour ; for slowly iiow he trailed his 
t through the dusjb-drifts. The sun met him &ce to 
e; but with dim glazed eyes he stared straight on, and 
; frame grew yet niore rigid as his strength gave way. 
ere was a dull sound of hoofs beating on the dusty road, 
ey came nearer and nearer. It seemed to Herbert the 
ider beating of his heart. Words were spoken — they 
ngled with the refrain that sounded xmcwajasx^^ \si.\^ 
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from a dream, to a sense of confusion and intellectual 
disorganization. Stephen spoke. Herbert looked at him 
vacantly. " You had better go on to Holm vale. The 
boy's mind is amiss." Herbert wondered who spoke. 
" He requires a different treatment, certainly, from that 
which has caused all this." Herbert felt a supporting arm 
wound round him — not before it was needed. 

"You have spoilt the boy," said the second speaker, 
Sir Harry Effingham. " No wonder he is what he is." 

" Yes, he needed more kindness," said Mr. Harley in a 
low voice, as he bent over Herbert. 

" Pshaw 1 he would be all the better for a flogging." 

" Cecil," said Mr. Harley abruptly, " will you ride on 
without delay to Holmvale, and order a chaise to be sent 
here ? It can be here in half an hour." 

" I agree with you," said Sir Harry, drily, " that the 
boy had better not return to Effingham ; but will you 
inform me what you intend to do with him ? " 

" If he recover this attack, we will go abroad." 

" This attack ! But, true, the sullenness of a cowardly 
runaway is a disease in modern practice." 

Cecil laughed, as he gathered up his reins, and placed 
his foot in the stirrup. There was a low cry — a sudden 
spring — a fierce struggle. 'Twas a fearful sight to see 
these brothers. Herbert with sudden strength of passion 
and bleared cruel eyes. Cecil, at first powerless from 
surprise; then roused to angry exercise of his stronger 
bone and sinew; then scornfully revengeful, even when 
his brother's sudden frenzy had nearly exhausted itself-^ 
even when Herbert's hold relaxed and his head fell back. 
With every muscle set, with flashing eye and quivering 
nostril, Cecil stood upright — a model of boyish beauty. 
Herbert, pale, disfigured, clung tenaciously to him. 
There was a pause. " That will do," said Sir Harry, 
with supremest scorn. ** Mr. Harley, you had better , 
control Herbert. Shake him off, Cecil." As one would 
a venomous insect, Cecil shook his brother to the 
ground. 

" It is enough," said Mr. Harley, in a low voice. He 
stooped, and raised Herbert's unconscious form in his arms. 
Cecil folded his arms proudly. 
'' We shall not be in tim© for ^iiei}^ sa^'^ ^\t ^aast^^ 
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looking impatiently at his watcb. Mr. Harley's treatment 
of his pupil did not fulfil his ideas of discipline. 

" Cecil, we will ride on to Holmvale, and order a chaise. 
We can return by the lower road, a mile shorter than this. 
Good day, Mr. Harley." Stephen did not look up. He 
busied himself with Herbert, ministering to him with the 
tendeiness of a woman ; but the scorn on his lips har- 
monized ill with his occupation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Croyez-moi, les miracles ^ont en nous, et non au-dehors. La 
Tcrge d'airain appartient k tous." — ^Bb Balzac. 

The chaise came, and Herbert, still unconscious, was car- 
ried to the best room of the little inn at Holmvale. Next 
morning he was violently delirious. The doctor talked of 
brain fever ; the good landlady assumed her mournfullest 
aspect ; her husband drank his beer with a deeper sigh. 
Herbert was in imminent danger, and Mr. Harley's anxiety 
infused gloom into the kindly atmosphere of the *' Erie 
Arms." On the second day a few lines of inquiry were 
sent by Lady Effingham. 'Twas a very charming note, 
written in an anxious style, lamenting the amount of occu- 
pation which prevented her from driving over, and adding 
Sir Harry's good wishes to her own for Bertie's restoration 
to health. She really must ask a few lines, to reassure 
her, from Mr. Harley ; meantime she signed herself " in 
haste." She said not a word of Cecil, or of Herbert's 
running away : in short, her note was pitilessly pitiless as 
winter sunshine. Stephen crushed it in his hand as he 
watched Bertie's feverish tossing. The boy grew worse ; 
perhaps the perfume exhaled by Lady Effingham's note 
awakened memories of her. He unceasingly repeated the 
words he had overheard. "Poor boy I" murmured Mr. 
Harley. " 'Tis a bitter punishment for his idolatry." Two 
more days passed, — Stephen lived years in these hours. 

" A gentleman has called, sir," said a waiter, in the 
course of the third day. He gave Mr. Harley a card. 

" Tell Lord Clancahir that I am engaged," he said vcK^a*-^ 
tiently, shading* his blea;red eyea itoisx ^^ \ysgc*» nei^**'^ 
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poured through the open door into the darkened room. 
But Lord Clancahir stood on the threshold. Gravely, but 
without conventional sick-room solemnity, he came forward. 

'' I did not expect a visitor from Effingham, still less 
you, Lord Clancahir," Mr. Harley said, bitterly. The 
erect statuesque beauty of the young man was a vexation 
to him. 

" What is the cause of this ? " asked Lord Clancahir, 
with a certain calm which overbore Mr. Harley's first 
impulse to resent his intrusion. 

" Idolatry. His idol fell and crushed him." 

"Poor fellow !" Lord Clancahii* spoke gently, almost 
indifferently. He walked to the bedside. " He is mis- 
understood at EflSngham." Herbert turned and looked 
fixedly at him. 

" You will excite him," whispered Mr. Harley. 

Lord Clancahir placed his hand on the boy's forehead. 
Mr. Hai-ley walked to and frc, irritated, yet constrained to 
conceal his irritation. Herbert grew calmer — he seeqaed 
inclined to sleep. Lord Clancahir withdrew his hani 
cautiously. " I must wish you good morning, Mr. Harley. 
Let me know at any time if I can be of use to you." 

" You have been of use," said Stephen, who watchei 
his patient with surprise. ' 

" Probably. My race are said by their dependants i|i- 
Lreland to have a gifb of healing." '^ 

" Such a thing could be," said Mr. Harley, thougli|#nliy. 

" Do you return to Erlesniere ?" 

" No. When Herbert is recovered we will go abroad." 

« 'Twill be good for him." 

" Very," muttered Stephen, as Lord Clancahir left the 
room. Herbert slept profoundly. 

" An Eton school-boy ! Strange ! An Eton school-boy 
talking in Eastern fashion of a ' gift of healing,' and with 
strange authority. Prometheus redivivus !" Now Mr. 
Harley, in his self-arrogated godship, knew little of the 
true Divine. He felt az^ antipathy to Lord Clancahir, 
t^iough he could not but acknowledge his strange supe- 
riority ; and he watched rather in bitterness than in affec- 
tion the sleep which was restoring life to his ward. The 
Philosopher was but a man after all — '4 disinherited man— 
sot a God, nor yet a sou of God. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Many ttien there ate, than whom nothing is more cottirafend- 
ftble when they are singled ; and yet in society with others, none 
less fit to answer the duties wliich are looked for at their hands." 

TttE years passed oh, and Mr. Harley and Herbert did not 
teturtt. Formal letters of business were occasionally inter- 
changed between his guardians. But, whether Mr. Harley 
wrote from the new or the old world, from Mexico or 
from Athens, he never enlarged on the topics which com- 
monly fill the home correspondence of travellers ; he seldom 
alluded to his ward's health or pursiiits. Sir Harry's 
replies were equally concise. Twice Lady Effingham 
betook herself to her boudoir and a sheet of foreign Tetter 
paper, and twice her courage foiled to break the solitudes 
of its vast plain. By degrees Herbert's existence Was 
forgotten, and he was only known to exist as the heir of 
Erlesmere and Cecil's elder brother. A strange leash of 
travellers were Stephen Harley and his pupil : not bound 
to any definite goal, not sightseers, seldom curious to 
investigate even the wotidera at hand which attracted 
others from afar; they carried neither geologist-hammer 
nor amateur sketch-book ; and, though society sometimes 
lay invitingly open to them as " Sir Erie" and " Professor 
Harlei," they scarcely ever made acquaintances. " We have 
travelled that you might gain strength, and with strength, 
power to think, Bertie," said Mr. Harley ; " not that you 
might see sights, and be able to talk about them." 

** But sights might suggest thoughts," observed a listener. 

Mr. Harley and Herbert were leaning against the bul- 
wark of a " Collins " steamer bound from New York to 
Liverpool. It was early, and few of the passengers had 
yet emerged from their cabins on this the first morning of 
the voyage. Mr. Harley turned quickly to see who had 
spoken. Lord Clancahir was shaking hands with his pupil 
— companion now, to speak truly ; for tutorhood had 
for some time merged into friendship. Still, however, 
Mr. Harley dogmatised; but not, perhaps, more to Her- 
bert than to other men. His dogmatism did tlq^ «^^ts»% 
from belief that he aJone held true o^\mot^i\i^3^^^i^5««NS» 
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lie saw that most held no opinions at all. To his fellows 
he dogmatised ; to himself he doubted. In spite of his 
Mysticism, his belief in Beliefs, his Enthusiasm, he 
doubted ; for Faith is a gift, not a mental attainment ; at 
least faith in the Saviour-God. Mr. Harley's divinity was 
a Zeus. Meantime he bowed to Lord Clancahir; while 
with a momentary sting of reminiscence, Herbert tumec 
slightly away. The Irishman's manner was perfectl} 
unchanged ; it still carried with it a spell of unaccountable 
authority. " You have been long away." 

" Five years," replied Herbert, restlessly. 

** I saw Erlesmere last winter; is was in good preserva- 
tion, in spite of your absenteeism." 

" I hope to live at home in future," said Herbert, witl 
a pleased manner. He liked the acknowledgment of hi 
possible usefulness. 

" With Mr. Harley's views," said Lord Clancahir, witl 
a smile, " you might as well have been doing something a 
home." 

"Herbert travelled for health," observed Mr. Harley 
drily. 

** I trust he has gained strength." 

" Knowledge does not seem to me the chief good," sai' 
Stephen, piqued into argument. 

" How, sir !" exclaimed an old gentleman with a fur cap 
** knowledge is power." 

"A clap-trap of the day," quoth Stephen, scornfully 
" knowledge of what ? " 

" My heavens above ! " muttered the elder, excitedly 
" why ! knowledge of facts, sir I " 

" And how many * fects ' are true ? " 

" Sir," said the old gentleman, impressively, " I have i 
my baggage a collection of earwigs. Will you tell me tha 
their existence is not a fact ? Why, I have just complete 
an essay on their dipterous parasites." 

" Possibly. And then — ^what use are your discoveries? 

" Really, sir. Such a question ! Why, they serve th 
cause of science." 

" And the cause of science ? " 

" Serves the world," observed Lord Clancahir. 

"Not my world." 
^' Whjr/* broke forth the antiqvi^ saNwit^ " if it were nc 
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for science, where would you be, sir, at this moment ? Not 
going against wind and tide across the Atlantic." 

"I should be exactly where I am — ^in myself." The 
naturalist turned on his heel and walked away, with the 
determined gait peculiar to landsmen on shipboard. 

" That a man should occupy his mind with earwigs and 
their parasites ! " murmured Stephen. " * Knowledge comes ' 
with a vengeance." 

Lord Clancahir looked up at Mr. Harley's pale worn 
face. " Are you in earnest ? " he asked. 

Stephen started, then hurriedly replied, "I believe I 
ana." After a moment's thought he added, " Of course I 
mean knowledge of forms. Knowledge of essences is neces- 
sary ; but that is gained by self-analysis." 

" Not by observation of our fellow-men ? " 

" * Our hermit spirits dwell apart.' There is a sphere 
roimd each of us that no one can penetrate : we have each 
our own world." Herbert looked eagerly for Lord Clan- 
cahir's answer. 

" In our present state of probation " A sound of a 

sharp blow — then a splash — then a chorus of voices : 
"Man overboard — Throw him a rope — He has sunk — 
No he hasn't — The other is after him — ^Are the engines 
backed? — Well done — Why, he can't swim, either — 
Hurra I he has the rope — There's the boat now — ^They're 
all in." 

" That's a fine young fellow," said the historiographer of 
earwigs, to an American who stood next him in the crowd. 

« Well, sir, which ? " 

" Why, the young man that saved the others." 

"Ah. I think the man that couldn't swim was the 
praiseworthiest." 

" By Jove ! " quoth a third bystander ; " they were a 
pair of fools not to wait for the boat : neither were of any 
use." 

" Use I " repeated the American, disdainfully. " Who 
can judge of uses ? Who can say with self-congratulation- 
arrogance that there was no greater usefulness in this 
man's deed than in all contrivances of pigdom of which 
we speak boastfully for evermore?" He pointed to the 
paddles of the steamer as he spoke ; then, taking a volume 
of essays from his pocket, he walked ml\i ^^ «a ^1 ^ 
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"representative man" to the other end of the quarter- 
deck. 

" Good heavens !" muttered the old gentleman, drawing 
a long breath ; " what is the world come to ? " 

" To its dotage, sir," remarked a cynical young gei^tle- 
man ; " if it accepts such Boanerges as its prophets." 

"How did it all happen?" inquired one lately risen 
from the cabin, in the " ocean-moan of «?»«t." ** I'm always 
out of luck : I never come in for any excitement. Who 
jumped overboard after whom ? " 

" Mr. Herbert Erie of Erlesmere was knocked overboard 
by the recoil of a rope ; Mr. Harley, not knowing how to 
swim, jumped after him ; Lord Clancahir caught the infec- 
tion, and followed. . Two sailors and the smallest boat in 
the steamer picked them all up. There was much sublime 
folly shown by all parties." 

" Indeed ! sorry I did not see : was asjecp in the cabin,'' 
yawned the last comer. 

" You are, then, a friend of these gentlemen," inquired 
the entomologist, with a doubtful look. 

" I am acquainted with their dresging-cases and despatch 
boxes, sir." 

" Oh " 

" Erie of Erlesmere. Ah 1 knew q-n Erie at Eton : I 
always heard his brother was weak in intellect or something." 

"Poor fellow ! he seemed a little deformed, too." 

" By Jove ! " drawled the erinvye, languidly, " I wish 
I'd been up ; 'twould have given me somethmg to think 
about. Hallo ! there's the breakfast bell, thank heaven I " 



CHAPTER XVni. 

''D^autant es taDien,comine tu te recognois bomme.*' — Montaigne. 

" Uomo sono, e mi prego 
D'esser uroano, e teco, che se 'uomo 
O che pill teste esser devresti, parlo 
Bi cosa umana, e se di cotal nome 
Foree ti 8<legni, guarda 
Clie pel disiinianarti 
Kon divenghi una fera, anzi che un Die." — Guarint. 

The shock had, of course, affected Herbert : he lay in his 
fiubm Fit)i closed eyes; not sleeping, but in a reverie. 
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Lard Clancabir stood near. Mr. Harley sat by Hetbett's 
side, reading, as it seemed, intently ; yet his book was btit 
the second volume of a second-rate novel. 

" You are better ? " Lord Clancahir asked. " Yes."' 

" You have been thinking ? " There was a pause ; then 
slowly came the meaningful acquiescence, — *' Yes." 

"I am going on deck for a Avhile." He left the cabin. 
Herbert thought on :. Mr. Harley said never a word. Two 
hours passed : hours of conflict between the two, for all 
their silence. At last Herbert broke it. 

" Stephen, why did you risk your life to save thine ? " 

"From impulse." 

** Why have you sat by me so watchfully all day ? " 

" You were suffering : I could not leave you." 

" My mind was very clear as I sank in the water : a 
thousand thoughts crowded into that moment." 

"Well, Bertie, why do yoti look at me with such 
solemn eyest? " 

" You say a man should contemn his tnanship." 

" I believe so." 

" I believe that by its perfecting alone shall we retrieve 
our lost godship." 

" Why do you believe this? " , 

" It is a necessity to me." 

" Possibly : my truth need not be yours." 

"Why did yon risk your life? Why do you Watch 
ovfer me with a mother's care ? " 

" To help and protect is divine." 

" Sympathy and devotion are human, Stephen. I am 
content to be a man, and nothing more. It befits me to 
be lowly." 

Mr. Harley thought for a while, and then he went on 
deck ; and walked to and fro, while the stars came swarm- 
ing up from the imder- world, and the moon's thin crescent 
sank down to rest among the wave pillows. " Alas I that 
there should be that morbid humility," he thought, "in 
hitn who needs such self-reliance — such self-contentment. 
He can alone be happy, resting in his inherited divinity : 
his mortal part is but a poor possession. Strange that he 
should claim disappointment for his lot : he chooses 
the life which is but a long death, and refuses the 
present godship within his reach — the ai(±K-^v!L£^^\xi^g:^KsSk 
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'which is Deity!" Late in the summer night he went 
to see how Herbert was. At the door of his cabin 
he met Lord Clancahir : they passed with very formal 
greeting. 



CHAPTER XDL 

** But who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies dressed with daisies on the plain ? 
Why both the bands in worship disagree. 
And some adore the flower^ and some the tree? " — ^Dstdex. 

The rising grounds of Effingham still glowed with light, 
though the sun had sunk behind the dark, colourless woods 
of Erlesmere. Lady Effingham and Mildred walked in the 
terrace garden, and added their beauty to the scene. 
" Have you heard that poor Herbert and Mr. Harley came 
home last night?" Lady Effingham asked, as she stood 
with her daughter and w^atched the fountain spouting 
showers of rubies in the evening glow. 

" Yes ; I heard so. Lord Clancahir is with them, is he 
not? " 

" Apparently ; for here the trio come." Mildred turned 
and watched the advancing group. 

" How very ill that poor boy looks, still, what a contrast 
to Lord Clancahir ! " Mildred remained silent : she looked 
a little contemptuous. To feel contemptuous was too often 
her first impulse when her mother spoke. 

" I wonder when Herbert intends to get rid of Mr. Harley," 
Lady Effingham continued. " I hope he will not establish 
himself at Erlesmere." 

" Can that be Miss Effingham ? '' said Lord Clancahir, 
half to himself. 

" She seems much improved," observed Stephen, sneer- 
ingly. " She has grown like her mother." Herbert 
repeated doubtfully, his eyes fixed on Mildred, " Like her 
mother." 

Lady Effingham advanced with cordial aspect. " How 
glad 1 am to see you, Herbert," she said; "and you, 
Mr. Harley 1 " She pressed Lord Clancahir's hand afiec- 
tionatefy* "You scarcely remember Mildred, Bertie; 
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you liave been so Ibng away." Herbert murmured some 
^^ nothings, nothing worth." He looked pale and ill. 
With insurmountable diffidence he drew back; while 
Lady Effingham and Lord Clancahir, Mr. Harley and 
Mildred, walked together towards the house. Stephen 
did not speak. Miss Effingham was not used to self- 
absorbed companions, and she looked up in surprise ; her 
eyes rested on Mr. Harley's worn, thoughtful features with 
imexpected interest. She said with haste, to break his 
other-world reverie, "You have been long away." She 
could at the moment find no words of her own : she used 
her mother's. 

" Yes ; I find many things changed since we went." 

*' Improved, I hope." The slightest possible self-con- 
sciousness as she spoke, did not escape Mr. Harley :. he 
glanced at her, and said quickly, • " I hardly know yet." 

"This garden has been finished; my mother's plans 
completed. All was in comparative confusion when you 
went." 

" It is oflen pleasanter to think of what may be, than of 
what has been done." 

" You mean that realization always disappoints." 

" I never expect, so I avoid disappointment ; but I hate 
finish, because it is always a monument of mortal incapacity 
to me." 

A new feeling thrilled Mildred as she listened. There 
was a conflict in her mind whether she should dislike or 
admire this uncivil, ill-dressed thinker, — ^this elderly dog- 
matiser. She did not know ; but meantime she wished to 
hear him speak again, so she replied, " Why hate finish ? 
It gives in any case a seeming perfection." 

Mr. Harley thought it worth while to look at her large 
grey eyes, lighted up by her thoughts, — thoughts original, 
not gleaned from the last Review. " * Seeming 1 ' Exactly. 
And you would be content with shams 1 " Mildred thought 
rebelliously of the life of shams she lived, but she did not 
speak her thought. In fact, 'twas an event in her young 
lady life to have said so much of " things real." The clang 
of the gong for dressing angrily interrupted Lady Effing- 
ham's suavities, as she stood at the drawing-room door that 
opened to the terrace. " Harry has gone to an agricultural 
dinner at Holmvale," she explained, " or we should haye 
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insisted on yout dining with ttg} butyott "^ill c<Mli6 t(M 
morrow?'* 

** Erie has engaged himself to start with ine fat IrelaiiJl 
to-morrow." 

" That is but a bad iexcuse. Bettie, you will come 
to-morrow, and bring Lord Clancahir with yott : atid Mi*. 
Ilarley, you are not going to Ireland ? " Thfe old glamonr 
was on Herbert: he stamineringly cOnSentfed, isb Lotd 
Clancahir and Mr. Harley Were constrained to the satiie. 
Then Lady Effinghatn and her daughter retreated. The 
last ray of sunshine left the terrafce, and Herbert and his 
guests struck home through the summer woods. 

" Miss EflSngham is beautiful," Lord Clancahir said, 
after they had walked in silence awhile ; but he ispoka 
without enthusiasm. 

" Like her mother," observed Mr. Harley. 

** Like her mother," Herbert repeated, vaguely. 

" Do you remember Sign ? " asked Stephen. 

" Who is Sign ? " inquired Lord Clancahir. 

"An old bug-a-boo of Herbert's childhood, to wholn we 
used to give a deep significance." 

" You often startled me, Stephen ; I did ndt understand 
your meaning." 

" Which was ? " asked Lord Claticahih 

" That all of us are haunted by signs and shams," brok<9 
out Mr. Harley, " until a World-educated man becomes a 
mere image-worshipper." 

" But how is this h propbs of Miss Effingham ? She 
looked to me a quietj well-dreSsed youtig lady, nothing 
more." 

" You have described her. Well-dressedj Well-matintfed; 
well-looking ; an altogether well got-Up shrtto: a Sign, 
Bertie." 

Lord Clancahir Said with the least possible sttiile; 
" Really ! " Then followed a siletice, sotnewhftt giulky, as 
does when men disagrfee without choosing to discuss. ** We 
go to Ireland the day ailer to-morrow, theii ? " observed 
Lord Clancahir. 

" The day after to-morrow, certaitily," replied Herberil 
with emphasis^ as if to bind himself to himself. 

" Theie are some business forms to be attended to when 
jon return," observed Mr. Harley. 
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^ I })alf wish I were not twenty-one : I ought to io so 
ipuch." 

" And you will do it," said Lord Clancahir. 

" Don't do much," interposed Stephen. " Don't follow 
t|je prevalent fashion. What consequence is it whether 
you grow fat farmers on your estate or not ? " 

" Work for Bome end, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly. " 

quoted Lord Clancahir, in a low voice. " We will start 
for Cahirmore on Friday, Erie. My time for work has 
also come." - 

Herbert looked wistfully at Stephen. "I shall return in 
a fortnight, Steenie." 

** Identity changes in a fortnight," muttered Mr. Ilarley. 



■•o*- 



CHAPTJIR XX. 

^^ How fiery and forward our pedant is! He kills her in her own 

" MiLLT, do you know that is a very ugly gown ? " said 
I^^dy Effingham, as hpr daughter caine into the drawing- 
^om before dinner the following day. Mildred did not 
;:eply. She took up a volume of Shelley's poems which lay 
on the tiible. Sir Harry never read verses, or it would 
not have been there : he did not even read the articles on 
poetry in the Quq,rterly, or it would have been thrown 
into the fire. 

** Do you hear, Iljil^red ? " 

« Yes." 

" Why do you not pay attention ? What are you 
reading ? " 

" Epipsychidion." 

" J do not like your always poring over Shelley : he is 
not orthodox." 

" What does that signify ! " exclaimed Miss Effingham, 
impatiently. Lady Effingham turned, and looked at her 
daughter with some surprise. " Put that book down, 
Mildred, and go upstairs and change your dress for that 
you wore yesterday." The words were uttered in 9» lo^ 
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sweet voice, which might have appropriately conveyed the 
tenderest praise. Sullenly Miss Effingham obeyed the 
order. It is no exaggeration to say that her eyes glared 
like those of some caged animal : lier lips were white from 
compression. When she returned, after five minutes' 
absence, her heightened colour and slightly dilated nostrils 
added to the half defiance which always characterised her 
manner. 

Sir Harry sat reading the debates of the preceding even- 
ing. " Two minutes late," he said peevishly : " but that 
boy was never in time." 

" Have you seen him ? " Lady Effingham asked. 

** Of course : he was here this morning — as great a ninny 
as ever ; Harley as great a pedant." 

" I thought poor Bertie improved." *; 

" He will be * poor Bertie ' all his life. Now, Cecil ^ 

" Mr. Erie, Lord Clancahir, Mr. Harley," were announced 
by a servant. 

Herbert was improved : his slight deformity was scarcely 
perceptible ; his look of habitual suffering was now cha- 
racterised by an expression of gentleness rather than of 
querulousness, as had been the case in his youth; better 
health had given sheen to his light brown hair; his dress 
was arranged with attention. A certain grace pervaded all 
his movements : though often hurried and nervous, he was 
never awkward. He was pale, and his features were 
irregular and insignificant; yet no one could think him 
disagreeable-looking : his well-shaped head and meditative 
eyes redeemed him from the charge of ugliness. " How 
exactly the same those three men are to what they were 
five years ago," observed Lady Effingham, as she left the 
dining-room with Mildred. 

" Herbert is more like other people than he was." 

" And Mr. Harley, perhaps, less. I think he is almost 
insufferable : so very rude. You must keep him at a dis- 
tance, Milly : he said some odd things to you at dinner. 
Neither he nor Bertie will be pleasant neighbours, I fear. 
I wish " Coffee came ; her wish remained unexpressed. 

" I am sorry Lord Clancahir goes to-morrow ; one can 
talk to him : he is just as nice as he used to be. Certainlyi 
Cecil chooses very creditable friends." 

'' You beard from him thia moinin^? " 
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'' Yes, from Innsprack. He talks of wintering in Vienna. 
He is a charming correspondent : I don^t know any one so 
clever. He tells me, that if there is a change of govern- 
ment, Lord Waltham has offered him his private secre- 
tary diip:" 

** So he has given np the bar ? " 

" I dare say he will be called, just to give him a qualifi*- 
cation for some place ; but I should think Cecil looked to 
Parliament. He ought to be pretty sure of Holmvale, if 
yonr &ther and Bertie give him their support ; poor Bertie, 
of course, will not care to sit for it himself." 

" Probably not," said Mr. Harley, who had entered the 
room unperceived, and now stood near the table examining 
the books which lay upon it. 

For once Lady EffiSigham looked unequivocally angry. 
She murmured " Too ungentlemanlike ; " but, quickly 
recovering herself, she added in softest accents, and con- 
fidentially : " Do you not agree with me, Mr. Harley, that 
poor Bertie is scarcely likely to undertake the fatigue of 
committees and all the work of the House ? " 

" I should think not, madam." 

" I think I will go out on the terrace," observed Lady 
Effingham, bored by his impenetrable mann^. " You 
must not come, Milly ; you have a cold." A book lay 
prominently on the table, bound in green velvet, with gold 
clasps and lock. On it were the initials '^ M. E.," and it 
was labelled " Manuscript." 

" Yours, Miss Effingham ? " Stephen asked. 

" Yes." 

« Why is the book locked ? " 

" What is in it is not worth reading." 

" Then why did you write ? " Mildred felt rather 
indignant. She said hastily : " Why do the birds 
Bing?" 

** And publish a collection of their compositions, bound 
in green and gold." 

"My mother gave me the book," said Mildred, almost 
the first time in her life abashed and shy. Stephen Harley 
seemed to read her through and through : he was brusque 
and uncivil. She felt compelled to be candid with him, 
or who could tell what he might say. Hitherto she had 
played the part of startling otbera "b^ \vet \yc^^Kci^. ^^"^^ 
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before them, bounded by a rugged chain of mountains, 
behind whose black crags the red sun was setting. Floods 
of amethyst light streamed between the castellated summits 
upon the rich lowland at their feet. In the foreground, 
some large Scotch firs and larches, on either side the road, 
stood up thunder-stricken and black 'in the shade of the 
opening cliffs. Herbert was silent. Lord Clancahir, after 
a long earnest look, drew his hat lower down over his eyes, 
and impatiently ordered the carman to drive on. He 
seemed to understand that he was to say no more : Irish- 
men are always quick to perceive the mood of others. 
Half-an-hour's drive through woodland interspersed with 
patches of tillage brought them to the park entrance. 
An old woman stumbled to the gate: she was slow in 
opening it. Lord Clancahir sprung off the car to help 
her. There was a cry of recognition : she seized his hand, 
and poured forth a thousand blessings. 

^ Didn't she speak Irish ? " asked Herbert. 

" Yes : she could not readily have found so many affec- 
tionate expressions in English." 

« You know Irish ? " 

" Slightly ; but I am accustomed to hear what she said : 
to be told that I am the pulse of her heait." 

" What exaggeration ! " 

" Not at the moment ; but our feelings ebb and flow 
rapidly." 

" That is, I suppose, the reason why the Irish so seldom 
succeed." 

" Do we seldom succeed ? " 

" Why, it's the fashion to say so. Ireland is behind the 

age." 

" This age of coal and iron, railways and spinning jen- 
nies ; but we are also before the age. We contribute the 
most part of the little art that manages to exist in Eng- 
land: our sculptors are world-known ; our " With 

a last flourish, the gallant blood-horse dashed up to the 
Greek portico of Cahirmore House. Its pillars were of 
Egjrptian granite ; the proportion of the fa9ade perfect. 

" My dear son I " exclaimed a tall and very graceful 
lady, who came hastily to meet Lord Clancahir. He intro- 
duced Herbert to his mother : she received him with grave 
and rather formal kindness. They entered the hall ; atany 
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would have called it cold-looking and comfortless. Two 
or three marble statues occupied niches ; some handsome 
vases and antiques were arranged on pedestals. 

" I expected you yesterday," said Lady Clancahir. 

^ I waited for Erie : he has seen much of the world ; I 
wished him to know Ireland." 

Lady Clancahir was strikingly like her son : the same 
refined straight features ; the same calmness of manner ; 
but the same searching dark eye and mobile lips and nostril, 
which told that thimder-storms might arise in the serene 
atmosphere. She led the way through two echoing and, to 
an English eye, but scantily furnished rooms. Beautiful in 
their proportion, crowded with pictures and statuettes, yet 
empty of the thousand nameless accessories which give a 
look of homeness to an English drawing-room. Even in 
Lady Clancahir's private sitting-room, to which she brought 
her son and his friend, this air was wanting. Two or three 
pictures admirably placed, cabinets crowded with cameos 
and miniatures, some Sevres china, and a few well-read 
books, were the first objects that struck the eye. A grey 
wolf-hound rose slowly from the Persian carpet before the 
fire-place, and looked doubtfully at the strangers. Herbert 
grew every moment more shy in Lady Clancahir's presence. 
There was a formality, a certain degree of stateliness in 
the atmosphere, which was unlike any he had yet been in. 
How diflferent from Effingham I from the comfort, the 
general feeling of lien etre, of which a visitor there was 
conscious the moment he entered Lady EflSngham's pre- 
sence. Nothing struck him more than the total absence of 
perfume, of sound, of all that betokened life, at Cahirmore : 
it was to EfiSingham as a statue to a water-colour painting. 
The gong for dressing startled him, breaking the solemn 
atmosphere with its impatient anger. '* How different all 
this is from what I expected," he said to Lord Clancahir, 
as they went to their rooms ; " but this is not Irish ! " 

" Not Anglo-Irish perhaps." 

Herbert walked to the window when his friend left him. 
A wooded plain stretched out to the chain of mountains he 
had already seen ; now rising in the dusk like a ruined 
wall, shutting out the orange evening light. In the fore- 
ground was a stately terrace garden well kept, well 
phumed ; yet who could compare its stiff and disci^glined 



flowers to the luxuriant beauty, the gorgeorts colouring, the 
artistic arrangement of Lady Effingham's paHerre, Herbert 
sighed. He was an Englishman : he loved comfort ; aesthe- 
tic as well as domestic comfort. He rang the bell for his 
servant : the rope was of embroidered silk, but it did not 
fulfil its office ; he pulled it impatiently, and it fell. When 
his servant came, he remarked, 

" I am told, sir, dinner won't be served for more than 
half an hour." 

" Lord Clancahir said eight o'clock was the hour." 

** It is said to be so, sir.'* 

•* Very true,'* said Herbert, meditatively. " This is 
impovcd Orientalism, I suppose. I wonder if unpunctu- 
alky is a 8enutic virtue.'* 



CHAPTER XXtl. 

** T'venni in luogo d'ogni luce muto, 

Che mugghia, come fa mar per tempestdi 
Se da contrari vent! 6 combattutn. 
La baf^ra infernHl, che mat non resta, 
Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina, 
Yoltando, e percotendo gli moiesta." — ^Damte. 

A GENTLEMAN stood at the fireless fire-place of the drawing- 
toovcL when Herbert re-entered it : a youngish man, — well 
looking, chestnut haired and broad shouldered, but with a 
manner marked in turns by mauvaise honte and assump- 
tion. He looked uncomfortable when Herbert made some 
trifling observation. It was a relief when Lord Clancahir 
cam6 in, for Herbert was shy and ignorant of society. 

" How is your farm doing. Manly ? '* he asked, after the 
first gtefeting. 

" Oh 1 as well as can bfe expected in such a country.'* 

" You have good land." 

" Excellent; but the people ! liariS and thieves." 

" Ah I Allow me to introduce Mr. Erie ; he is a stranger 
in Ireland." 

" You will find the lower orders here regular savages," 
he said to Herbert. " I really don't know what is to im- 
prove them." 

What dojou call improrementl " "Loid C^knft^Joix bj^^^ 
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" My dear fellow, no one knows better than you do 
how everything in Iceland is upside down. The people 
like all that is most wrong and wretched : they have no 
self-respect, no desire to become civilized." 

" After the northern fashioij. Perhaps not." Mr. Manly 
stared ; but Irish faults were a favourite topic : he ran on. 

" No honesty ! Now, 1 have a tenant who owes me 
two years' rent ; a fifly-acre farmer. 1 rode over to see 
him, and he gave me a roast turkey and a bottle of sherry 
for luncheon. Conceive ! " 

" Such hospitality I " added Lord Clancahir. 

" This same fellow is very popular : a repeal warden 
and priest's man. I brought an action at quarter sessions 
against him for occupation of a bog he has no right to, 
and the jury sent in a verdict for him against the opinion 
of the judge !" Lord Clancahir shrugged his shoulders. 

" What can you expect ? " 

" What, indeed ! Trial by jury is not fit for these 
savages." 

" The Mosaic law, or even the precepts of the ^oran, 
might be better suited to theip, said Lord Clancahir, 
gravely. 

" I dare say," replied the Anglo-Irishman, with scorn : 
" they are not fit for the freedom of Englishmen." 

Dinner was announced. Lady Clancahir appeared — 
formal and stately as before, yet graceful, even in her 
matronhood, as a gazelle. The dining-room Wjas in keep- 
ing with the rest of the house. The w^ls were painted 
in fi-esco, the furniture was of velvet ; yet Herbert could 
not avoid a thought of Effingham as he sat down before 
the handsome antique equipage, but unscientifically cooked 
meats, on the dinner-table of Cahirmore. Mr, Manly 
talked fluently of Irish politics, Irish statistics, Irish dis- 
graces. Lord Clancahir smiled gravely at some of his 
assertions, but left most of them unnoticed. His piother 
was silent ; and Mr. Erie shy and constrained. Jle^bert 
half felt as if Mr. Manly were the last link connecting him 
with English habits of thought : he t^ed in the same strain 
as the one or two books on Ireland which Herbert had 
read. In severe language, he catalogued the national eIue. 
Herbert grew every n^oment more indignant, mox^ ^^Xa- 
nisbed. Superstition, bigotry,, fokeliood, cxueVt^^mM^^^i 
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veriation, her flashes of genius; now hko W4S startled 
LerHelf. *♦ Will you open it for mp ? " 

" Yes." 

<* I suppose every one reads in it who likes ? " 

" No one without my leave." 

" And your leave ? " 

** Is often withheld." Mildred half wondered to herself 
why it was given in this instance, — ^given to this uncovjr- 
teous, pragmatic man, who had nothiug to recon^meud himi 
and whom she began to fear and h^If dislike. He Qp6n04 
the book, but before he had read a stanza the pther gentle- 
men camf^ in. Sir Harry ^sked for mi;sio, " Where is 
Lady Effingham ?" he inquired. 

" She is on the terrace." 

** Too late for her. Clancahir, will you tell her we are 
here. Mildred, sing."* He gave the order in much the 
same tone as he would have commanded a regiment to Hr^, 
She sang energetically, for she was still angiy with Afr. 
Harley : her voice was a powerful contralto wejl trained, 
yet she sang with more brilliancy than expression. Herbert 
stood behind her : he gazed on her soft chestnut hair, her 
rounded shoulders and arms, her small graceful head : her 
singing became to him what a well-managed backgrpupd 
should be to a portrait — not a distinct fact, but rather ftii 
accessory. When she had done, he did not feel iuclined tP 
thank her for her song : he might as well have thp,nke4 hp? 
for the pertume of her hair. 

" That is incomprehensible music, Mildred ; ^iug some- 
thing Italian," Sir Harry said, from behind the Times, 
Schubert did not harmonise somehow with its coluoins. 

" * Pirate's grave,' " muttered Mr. Harley, turning over 
the leaves of the green book, " * Brutus, a Play ;' ' Ode to 
the Albatross ; ' * Orpheus and Eurydice ; ' * Raby PJ^ce ; ' 
Tennyson is the last favourite apparently, * bitter blacj^,- " 

" She knows the grace of that new eloquence, * 

III epithets to join two words in one, 
Forsooth, for adjectives can't stand alone.'' 

He pushed the book from him, not even restoring it to its 
place of honour, due to the velvet and gold, if not to the 
contents. Leaning back in bis chair, he fell a- thin king. 
From the piano, Mildred s^w bi» indifference to her ppeticHl 
efforts. 
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'^ Yaa are siogbg ottt of tone, Millj,'' said Lady Effitig- 
ham, who came in at the moment, followed by Lord 
Clancahir. Miss Effingham conclnded abruptly. 

" Pray feing another Terse, that we may recover the 
effect of your wrong note in the last one,*' Lady Effingham 
continued. Mildred passed on to another song. 

" Sing what your mother desired," Sir Harry commanded. 
It was done. The notes came full, clear, and rich. The 
effect was magnificent. " Thank you, Milly ; that is 
charmifig." It was Miss Effingham's revenge, wlien she 
was indignant, to do whatever she was about peculiarly 
well* It was a triumph over those who thwarted lier, — an 
assertion of her superiority. She rose from the piano with 
heightened beauty. Herbert placed a chair for her. — 
Lord Clancahir seemed to wish for conversation. — She had 
had a succes. But Stephen looked unconscious of her 
approach to the table. She had expected an uncourteous 
criticism of her verses ; she was vexed at his indifference. 
What btisiiiess had he to be indifferent when she had 
allowed him to look through them ! She entered into a 
clever touch-and-go war of words with Lord Clancahir, 
made several startling observations, maintained all maimer 
of pUMdoies, alld, among a great toany f andom speeches, 
said sortie witty ones. Herbert sat silent, rather over- 
powered by her rapidity of thought. Lady Effingham 
grounded a strip of work, pleased, on the whole, at Mil- 
dred's brilliaticy : she liked her daughter to succeed, and 
Lord Clancahir was evidently interested. As for the mean- 
ing or tendeticy of what she said, that mattered little, so 
long as it told well on her audience. " It is eleven o' clocks 
Bertie," said Mr. Harley, when at length there W£is a pause j 
" you start early to-ihorrow." There was unmistiikeable 
bore in his tone of voice. Mildred shook hands with Lord 
Clancahir and Herbert : she bowed slightly as she wished 
Stephen good night. 

" We will walk home," said Herbert, as he buttoned his 
overcoat in the hall. " It is a fine night.'* 

** We shall have a fine passage, Erie," said Lord Clail- 
cahir, " if this weather lasts." 

" Excellent," said Herbert, absently. 

" We shall get to Cahirmore the day after to-morrOWi*' 

*« Shall we?" 
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'* I have not seen my mother for more than a year." 

« Your mother ? " 

** You talk as if you were in a mesmeric trance." 

" I beg your pardon," said Herbert, suddenly awaking 
from a reverie. 

"There is a cold dew," interrupted Mr. Harley; "let 
us walk faster. Herbert, I depend on you not to stay over 
your fortnight's leave of absence." 

"Certainly not," he replied; "certainly not," he re- 
peated, gravely. " Clancahir, you will return to England 
with me ? " 

" I am not sure. It is time for me to assume my Sheik- 
dom ; my mother wishes it ; my people look for me." 



CHAPTER XXL 

** Freedom, says the sage, will lead to prosperity, and despotism 
to destractiou. Yet has this land been regulated by every &>rm of 
government that the ingenuity of man has devised." 

" Is there then no hope ? " 

" The law that regulates man must be founded on a knowledge 
bf his nature, or that law leads him to ruin. What is the nature 
of man? In every clime and in every creed we shall find a new 
definition." — Disraeli. 

" I THOUGHT these ideas of your Eastern origin had been 
exploded as fabulous," said Herbert to Lord Clancahir. 

" National fable is only another word for national tra- 
dition. However, I am not speaking of tradition, but of 
the still apparent traces of our Asian origin. Don^t come 
to Ireland and look on us as inferior Englishmen, but as a 
people apart. You don't abuse the Arabs for eating pillau 
vdth their fingers : why not allow us to do the same with 
our potatoes in peace. *For Paddy is not undeveloped 
John, but diverse.' " 

The young men leaned against the bulwark of the 
Bristol steamer as she wound through the serpentine cuiyes 
of the river Suir. " It might be England for aught I can 
see as yet." 

" It might. The climate is not im-English, except for 

a little more rain ; the laws are English; and there is an 

jk mcesaoDt infusion of English manners and customs ; yet 
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nothing changes our inherent Orientalism; you will see 
for yourself* 

"That is Waterford, I suppose," said Herbert, as a turn 
in the river brought in sight an ancient round fort with a 
conical roof, a long handsome quay, some twenty or thirty 
merchant crail, and, beyond them, a many-arched bridge. 

"Remember we are improved Asiatics, not degraded 
SaxoDS," said Lord ClaQcahir, as the steamer bumped 
against the landing-place. Groups of idle ragged yoimg 
men, aad a mob of both sexes, surrounded Herbert as he 
stepped from the gangway. Children seemed to grow on 
the backs of the black-haired swarthy women ; most of 
them carried two, and others clung by their streamiDg 
blue cloaks. Offers of help, advice, jokes, flatteries, mutual 
abuse, rose so thick and fast from the crowd, that the 
several items of the din were imdistinguishable. Lord 
Clancahir threw some sixpences in a different direction 
to that he wanted to follow. There was a rush to the 
spot ; the locality of the sixpences was in a second marked 
by the whirl of human beings roimd it. " Bucksheesh," 
he obsei-ved with a smile, as he disengaged himself from 
the swarm. A string of Irish cars came clattering along 
the broad quay; the drivers quickly opened for themselves 
a passage with their whips, and seemed little careful whether 
they ran over the humans in the way, or not. Long 
guttural curses sounded on every side; looks of hatred 
and revenge were interchanged : the aspect of affairs was 
stormy. Herbert thought of faction fights and Irish 
murders : he looked grave, — half anxious for his own 
safety, half compassionating the barbarians. " There is 
nothing to pity," said Lord Clancahir. 

" I say, you fellow with the chestnut mare, how long 
shall you be going to Cahirmore?" 

" Three hours^ your honour." 

" rU do it in two and a half," said another. 

" 1*11 engage you both : we'll see which keeps his word. 
Get up, Erie ; the servants and luggage will have the other 



car." 



" How far is it? " asked Herbert. 

" Twenty miles." 

" This horse can't take us surely?" 

" He'd go from this to Dublin without stoppings your 
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honour." Herbert smiled. The little beast did not fill 
the two or three straps which formed the harness ; the 
shafts moved up and down at every step ; sometimes their 
points were higher than the horse's ears. 

" Your honour will sit a little forward ; the belly band 
is bad." They started in a canter : it was some moments 
befbre Herbert grew used to the motion. 

" We do not study comfort, Erie," said Lord Clancahir. 
" I think it is to our credit. What an expression : to 
* study comfort 1 ' " 

" Apparently not," said Herbert, as they passed a group 
of peasants. 

It was a hot summer evening, and the sUn shone fiercely 
upon the blue cloth cloaks and heavy long coats, almost 
trailing on the ground, which they wore. " The organ of 
veneration is stronger than that of self-indulgence. It is 
the dress of their fathers." 

" That's the living truth, your honour," exclaimed the 
barman, energetically; and he galloped the well-bred little 
horse up a hill. They passed a village : a long street strag- 
gling down one hill and up another. There were some 
tall slated houses at one end, but they were much out of 
tepair : several of their windows were broken and mended 
with paper; two or three sashes Avere blocked up entirely: 
they looked untenanted. Before the doors of the mud huts 
at their side played dozens of children, untroubled by any 
pteality of garments: one short tunic of brown or blue 
calico served them for covering. While the horse was 
drinking some meal and water. Lord Claticahir and Herbert 
strolled into a cabin, over the door of which was written in 
red letters, " Entertainnient for man and horse." Opposite 
was a small shop, in the window of which soap and 
bread, tobacco and candles, were heterogeneously mingled. 
" Commercial mart I " exclaimed Herbert, looking at the 
board overhead. 

" Why not ? We always choose the finest sounding 
words we can.** 

** But they don't apply : it's a burlesque." 

" Very true. Englishmen always find much that is 
burlesque in L'eland. If a horse were to sit on its hind 
legs, and try to bark like a dog, the efiect would be 
Mbmrd : not more so than we Irish are. We have been 
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beaten and Bpurred until we make awkward attempts to 
give the paw, fetch and carry, ^d do all the tricks of your 
we}l-bred mastiff." 

^* Without imitating its honesty and fidelity." 

" Possibly noi. Yet a horse in its native state can be 
taught anything by aifection: besides, it will carry its 
master, aftd do him a thousand service?." 

" Be his slave : the dog is his companion." 

" Yet who shall say that it was not as well to create thQ 
one as the other ? " 

If erbert could scarcely stand upright in the cabin which 
professed to entertain men and horses ; the air was heavy 
with smoke ; there was no ventilation, and little light. A 
fit of coughing seized him ; he did not recover breath till 
l?p 9nd his friend were again on their car, springing np the 
hill in a canter. ** Our mastiffs have better kennels than 
your horses have stables," he said. 

"Large houses and thorough draughts are not enjoined 
by any morality. Supposing we do like warmth, apd can- 
not afford calorifers ; what then ? Herbert hardly knew 
what to expect at Cahirmore, his friend so praised the bad 
habits of the people. The country grew wilder as they 
drove on. Bits of heather made purple spots by the road- 
side ; and the foxglove grew as if there were no children 
near to gather its crimson bells. The road wound through 
cliffs, here and there bared by an earth-slip, or lighted 
where a. gleaming streamlet came leaping down their sides. 
The sun had left the depths of the glen, which looked grey 
and dark, but crimsoned the summits of the rocks above 
them. 

" Ten minutes will bring us within sight of Cahirmore," 
said JiOrd Clancahir. " We shall be in time for the 
sunsgt." 

" The next turn, your honour : your lordship's entirely 
welcome to these parts. It is a sijnny day for your 
tenantry." The car rattled on ; the cliffs rose steeper, till 
they overhung the road ; the black pools of a trout stream 
by their side grew undefined, and glimmered mysteriously 
in the grey shadow. 

" There it is," exclaimed the driver; an^t "with a sense 
of the beauty of the scene, he drew up his horse abruptly. 
^ ^pode4 yalley, sprne fiy^ or e^ ia\\^% \w Vt^^^^n^*?! 
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before them, bounded by a rugged cliain of mountains, 
behind whose black crags the red sun was setting. Floods 
of amethyst light streamed between the castellated summits 
upon the rich lowland at their feet. In the foregroimd, 
some large Scotch firs and larches, on either side the road, 
stood up thunder-stricken and black in the shade of the 
opening cliffs. Herbert was silent. Lord Clancahir, after 
a long earnest look, drew his hat lower down over his eyes, 
and impatiently ordered the carman to drive on. He 
seemed to understand that he was to say no more : Irish- 
men are always quick to perceive the mood of others. 
Half-an-hour's drive through woodland interspersed with 
patches of tillage brought them to the park entrance. 
An old woman stumbled to the gate: she was slow in 
opening it. Lord Clancahir sprung off the car to help 
her. There was a cry of recognition : she seized his hand, 
and poured forth a thousand blessings. 

** Didn't she speak Irish ? " asked Herbert. 

" Yes : she could not readily have found so many affec- 
tionate expressions in English." 

" You know Irish ? " 

" Slightly ; but I am accustomed to hear what she said : 
to be told that I am the pulse of her heart." 

" What exaggeration ! " 

" Not at the moment ; but our feelings ebb and flow 
rapidly." 

" That is, I suppose, the reason why the Irish so eeldoin 
succeed." 

" Do we seldom succeed ? " 

" Why, it's the fashion to say so. Ireland is behind the 
age." 

" This age of coal and iron, railways and spinning jen- 
nies ; but we are also before the age. We contribute the 
most part of the little art that manages to exist in Eng- 
land: our sculptors are world-known ; our " With 

a last flourish, the gallant blood-horse dashed up to the 
Greek portico of Cahirmore House. Its pillars were of 
Egyptian granite ; the proportion of the fa9ade perfect. 

" My dear son I " exclaimed a tall and very graceful 
lady, who came hastily to meet Lord Clancahir. He intro- 
duced Herbert to his mother : she received him with grave 
mad rather formal kindness. They entered the hall ; jpany 
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would have called it cold-looking aud comfortless. Two 
or three marble statues occupied niches ; some handsome 
vases and antiques were arranged on pedestals. 

" I expected you yesterday," said Lady Clancahir. 

"I waited for Erie: he has seen much of the world; I 
wished him to know Ireland." 

Lady Clancahir was strikingly like her son : the same 
refined straight features ; the same calmness of manner ; 
but the same searching dark eye and mobile lips and nostril, 
which told that thimder-storms might arise in the serene 
atmosphere. She led the way through two echoing and, to 
an Enghsh eye, but scantily furnished rooms. Beautiful in 
their proportion, crowded with pictures and statuettes, yet 
empty of the thousand nameless accessories which give a 
look of homeness to an Enghsh drawing-room. Even in 
Lady Clancahir's private sitting-room, to which she brought 
her son and his friend, this air was wanting. Two or three 
pictures admirably placed, cabinets crowded with cameos 
and miniatures, some Sevres china, and a few well-read 
books, were the first objects that struck the eye. A grey 
wolf-hound rose slowly from the Persian carpet before the 
fire-place, and looked doubtfully at the strangers. Herbert 
grew every moment more shy in Lady Clancahir's presence. 
There was a formahty, a certain degree of stateliness in 
the atmosphere, which was unlike any he had yet been in. 
How different from Efi5ngham I from the comfort, the 
general feeling of bien etre, of which a visitor there was 
conscious the moment he entered Lady Eflangham's pre- 
sence. Nothing struck him more than the total absence of 
periume, of sound, of all that betokened life, at Cahirmore: 
it was to Effingham as a statue to a water-colour painting. 
The gong for dressing startled him, breaking the solemn 
atmosphere with its impatient anger. " How different all 
this is firom what I expected," he said to Lord Clancahir, 
as they went to their rooms ; " but this is not Irish I '* 

" Not Anglo-Irish perhaps." 

Herbert walked to the window when his friend left him. 
A wooded plain stretched out to the chain of mountains he 
had already seen ; now rising in the dusk like a ruined 
wall, shutting out the orange evening light. In the fore- 
ground was a stately terrace garden well kept, well 
phttmed ; yet who could compare ila ^^ «xA ^^sr\^sm^- 



flowers to the luxutiant beatify, the gorgeoils colouring, tie 
artistic arrangement of Lady Effingham's parterre, Herbert 
sighed. He was an Englishman : he loved comfort ; Aesthe- 
tic as well as domestic comfort. He rang the bell for his 
servant : the rope was of embroidered silk, but it did not 
fulfil its office ; he pulled it impatiently, and it fell. When 
his servant came, he remarked, 

" I am told, sir, dinner won't be served for more than 
talf an hour." 

" Lord Clancahir said eight o'clock was the hour." 

" It is said to be so, sir." 

" Very true," said Herbert, meditatively. " This is 
improved Orientalism, I suppose. I wonder if unpuncttl- 
alky is a Seniitic virtue.'* 



CHAPTER XXtl. 

** T'venni in \\iOf,o d'ogni luce muto, 

Che mugghia, come fa mar per tempesta, 
Se da contrari venti 6 combattutn. 
La bafeta infernal, che mai non resta, 
Mena g)i spirti con la sua rapina, 
Yoltando, e percotendo gli moiesta." — Dakte. 

A GfcNTLEMAN stood at the fireless fire-place of the drawing- 
t*oom when Herbert re-entered it : a youngish man, — well 
looking, chestnut haired and broad shouldered, but with a 
manner marked in turns by mauvaise honte and assump- 
tion. He looked uncomfortable when Herbert made some 
trifling observation. It was a relief when Lord Clancahir 
cam^ in, for Herbert was shy and ignorant of society. 

" How is your farm doing. Manly ? " he asked, after the 
first greeting. 

" Oh 1 as well as can bfe expected in such a country." 

" You have good land." 

" Excellent; but the people ! liars and thieves." 

" Ah ! Allow me to introduce Mr. Erie ; he is a stranger 
in Ireland." 

" You will find the lower orders here regular savages," 
he said to Herbert. " I really don't know what is to im- 
prove them." 

'^^Fiiat do you call improvemeatV^ ^uot^^^aTiQ«3cax;vaked4 
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"My dear fellow, no one knows better than you do 
how everything in Iceland is upside down. The people 
likp all that is most wrong and wretched : they have no 
self-respect, no desire to become civilized." 

" After the northern fashioQ. Perhaps not." Mr. Manly 
stared ; but Irish faults were a favourite topic : he ran on. 

" No honesty ! Now, I have a tenant who owes me 
two years' rent ; a iifty-acre farmer. I rode over to see 
him, and he gave me a roast turkey and a bottle of sherry 
for luncheon. Conceive ! " 

" Such hospitality I " added Lord Clancahir. 

" This same fellow is very popular : a repeal warden 
apd priest's man. I brought an action at quarter sessions 
against him for occupation of a bog he has no right to, 
and the jury sent in a verdict for him against the opinion 
of the judge !" Lord Clancahir shrugged his shoulders. 

" What can you expect ?" 

" What, indeed ! Trial by jury is not fit for these 
savages." 

" The Mosaic law, or even the precepts of the Korau, 
might be better suited to them," said Lord Clancahir, 
gravely. 

" I dare say," replied the Anglo-Irishman, with scorn : 
" they are not fit for the freedom of Englishmen." 

Dinner was announced. Lady Clancahir appeared — 
formal and stately as before, yet graceful, even in her 
matronhood, as a gazelle. The dining-room Wjas in keep- 
ing with the rest of the house. The walls were painted 
in fresco, the iurniture was of velvet ; yet Herbert could 
not avoid a thought of Eflingham as he sat down before 
the handsome antique equipage, but unscientifically cooked 
meats, on the dinner^table of Cahirmore. Mr. Manly 
talked fluently of Irish politics, Irish statistics, Irish dis- 
graces. Lord Clancahir smiled gravely at sopae of his 
assertions, but left most of them unnoticed. His mother 
was silent ; and Mr. Erie shy and constrained. Jleybert 
half felt as if Mr. Manly were the last link connecting him 
with English habits of thought : he talked in the same strain 
as the one or two books on Ireland which Herbert had 
read. In severe language, he catalogued the national sins. 
Herbert grew every moment more indignant, more aato- 
nifihjed. Superstition, bigotry, £i^\ioo^, ^x>gl^Vj^\£Cq;s^^^^> 
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perjury, theft, treachery — all the vices of the least civi- 
lized savage — were proved to be universal. As to the 
lesser vices, want of thrift and cleanliness, unpunctuahty 
and indolence, they became lost in the enormity of the 
greater crimes. Still Lord Clancahir listened with a 
smile, in which was no little contempt ; his mother with 
ennuu 

" What a -people I " cixclaimed Herbert, in a low voice, 
to his friend, as they passed through the haU to Lady 
Clancahir's room. 

" I am one of them," replied Lord Clancahir, proudly. 

" Yes ; but you are " 

" Guilty of all the crimes which are so odious — ^possibly, 
in Manly's eyes." 

" Nonsense, Clancahir ! " 

" Irish virtues are * sweet bells jangled out of tune.' 
However sweet the natural tones, they make painful dis- 
cord imder their present handling. Manly*s list of crimes, 
read otherwise, might, by an easy transition, be callec 
religion, devotion, subtlety, courage." 

** But murder, treachery I Clancahir." 

" Say the worst — we are lawless." 

" The worst you can say," interrupted Herbert. 

" As regards Anglo-Saxon rules," continued Lord Clan- 
cahir. 

" Better they than none." 

" A people under the laws of another race is as unnatura 
»n anomaly as red hair on a Nubian." 

" He can dye it." 

" And renew the operation at every growth. Rather ai 
apt illustration of English government of Lreland — a nev 
quackery every time the last is found effectless." 

" But these are questions of moral law, Clancahir," per 
severed Herbert, 

"Few nations possess a purer moral law, or obey i 
better, than the Irish." 

" Then why their reputation for crime ? " 

" Our crimes are relative, not positive. If there wen 
no alien law they would be, perhaps, in a smaller proper 
tion to our numbers than is usual." 

' Yet Mr, Manly says — ^the statistics of crime——*' • 
'^Statistica are hieroglypbica — fe^v \«n^ «i Y«^ \tt tlud 
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import : the figure 100 * agrarian outrages,' is as likely to 
mean a hundred virtues as a himdred crimes." 

" Pray do not talk politics," said Lady Clancahir, gently. 
" Tell me of your travels, Clancahir." He gave a vivid 
sketch of his tour in America. There was great charm 
in his language ; words were not impediments to the 
expression of thought, but seemed rather to add beauty 
to his subtle ideas. Eleven o'clock arrived, Lady Clan- 
cahir's hour for retiring. " How fast the evening has 
passed," exclaimed Herbert : a commonplace, but earnestly 
said. Mr. Manly scarcely agreed ; two hours of conver- 
sation, untinged by politics or party crimination, was to 
him waste of time. 

" I suppose you will show Mr. Erie some of the scenery 
in the neighbourhood to-morrow," said he, as he wished 
Lord Clancahir good night. 

** I will show him some of the people." 

" Come and see my new village, it is less savage than 
most : I have done something." 

" We will," replied Lord Clancahir ; " see the Arab 
horses sitting on their hind legs," he added, when Mr. 
Manly was gone. 

At breakfast next morning he told his plans to his 
mother. " I have got to attend sessions before luncheon," 
he said. " Will you drive Erie over to Manly 's farm, 
mother ? I will meet you there at three." Lady Clan- 
cahir looked a little disappointed, a little shy, but she 
hastily agreed to her son's proposition. 

" How very un-Irish ! " thought Herbert, ■ as he fol- 
lowed her to her sitting-room, which she had placed at 
his disposal, "her reserve, her stately grace, her quiet 
manner 1" 

There were not many books on the tables. None of the 
serials, the new novels, the caricatures of the day, which 
were heaped on the drawing-room tables at Effingham ; 
none of the Tedesque school of poets, with their minute 
anatomy of the passions that underlie modem society, 
charming to talk about for those who have never felt 
them, fearfully exciting to those who are their victims. 

" Galeotto t'u il libro, e chi lo scrisse." 
An old excuse, not less needed in this than. in. t.\>k& ^qkol- 
teenth century. We will not cataloga*^ \)[i^\swi^^ q^jlAj®^ 
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perjury, theft, treacliery — all the vices of the least civi- 
lized sjivage — were proved to be universal. As to the 
lesser vices, want of thrift and cleanliness, unpunctuality 
and indolence, they became lost in the enormity of the 
greater crimes. Still Lord Clancahir listened with a 
smile, in which was no little contempt ; his mother with 
ennui, 

** What a -people ! " exclaimed Herbert, in a low voice, 
to his friend, as they passed through the haU to Lady 
Clancahir*s room. 

" I am one of them," replied Lord Clancahir, proudly. 

" Yes ; but you are ** 

" Guilty of all the crimes which are so odious — ^possibly, 
in Manly's eyes." 

** Nonsense, Clancahir ! " 

" Irish virtues are * sweet bells jangled out of tune.' 
However sweet the natural tones, they make painful dis- 
cord imder their present handling. Manly*s list of crimes, 
read otherwise, might, by an easy transition, be callec 
religion, devotion, subtlety, courage." 

** But murder, treachery I Clancahir." 

" Say the worst — ^we are lawless." 

" The worst you can say," interrupted Herbert. 

** As regards Anglo-Saxon rules," continued Lord Clan- 
cahir. 

" Better they than none." 

"A people imder the laws of another race is as unnatura 
»n anomaly as red hair on a Nubian." 

" He can dye it." 

" And renew the operation at every growth. Rather ai 
apt illustration of English government of Ireland — a ncT 
quackery every time the last is found effectless." 

" But these are questions of moral law, Clancahir," per 
severed Herbert. 

"Few nations possess a purer moral law, or obey i 
better, than the Irish." 

** Then why their reputation for crime ? " 

" Our crimes are relative, not positive. If there wer 
no alien law they would be, perhaps, in a smaller propor 
tion to our numbers than is usual." 

* Yet Mr, Manly says — ^the statistics of crime ^" ■ 

** Statistics are hieroglypHca — ?e7r\i».N^ «i V^^ i^ tlie: 
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import : the figure 100 * agrarian outrages,' is as likely to 
mean a liundi*ed virtues as a himdred crimes." 

" Pray do not talk politics," said Lady Clancahir, gently. 
" Tell me of your travels, Clancahir." He gave a vivid 
sketch of his tour in America. There was great charm 
in his language ; words were not impediments to the 
expression of thought, but seemed rather to add beauty 
to his subtle ideas. Eleven o'clock arrived. Lady Clan- 
cahir's hour for retiring. "How fast the evening has 
passed," exclaimed Herbert : a commonplace, but earnestly 
said. Mr. Manly scarcely agreed ; two hours of conver- 
sation, untinged by politics or party crimination, was to 
him waste of time. 

** I suppose you will show Mr. Erie some of the scenery 
in the neighbourhood to-morrow," said he, as he wished 
Lord Clancahir good night. 

** I will show him some of the people." 

" Come and see my new village, it is less savage than 
most : I have done something." 

" We will," replied Lord Clancahir ; " see the Arab 
horses sitting on their hind legs," he added, when Mr. 
Manly was gone. 

At breakfast next morning he told his plans to his 
mother. " I have got to attend sessions before luncheon," 
he said. " Will you drive Erie over to Manly's farm, 
mother ? I will meet you there at three." Lady Clan- 
cahir looked a little disappointed, a little shy, but she 
hastily agreed to her son's proposition. 

" How very un-Irish ! " thought Herbert, as he fol- 
lowed her to her sitting-room, which she had placed at 
his disposal, " her reserve, her stately grace, her quiet 
manner I" 

There were not many books on the tables. None of the 
serials, the new novels, the caricatures of the day, which 
were heaped on the drawing-room tables at Effingham ; 
none of the Tedesque school of poets, with their minute 
anatomy of the passions that imderlie modem society, 
charming to talk about for those who have never felt 
them, fearfully exciting to those who are their victims. 

** Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse." 
An old excuse, not less needed in this than. in. tV^A i^^^sx:- 
teenth century. We will not catalo^*^ Xjcift^iwJ^a* ^^^^a^ 
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Clancahir's table; if we did, a false impression of her 
would surely be given to those who think that a weak 
and ignorant mind is necessary to true womanhood. Had 
Lady Effingham liked the bocks Lady Clancahir did, she 
would not have suffered them on her table. One or two 
Herbert recognized as favourites of Mr. Jlarley's : he 
silently looked through their pages. Lady Clancahir 
watched him shyly. A silence grew in the room, which 
was hq,rd to breuk. 

• * Stephen says," exclaimed Herbert, suddenly lighting 
on a manuscript note in the book he was looking through 
— " I beg your pardon," he added, colouring ; " I mean 
my guardian, Mr. Harley." 

" Yes ? " asked Lady Clancahir, with interest. 

" Stephen says," repeated Herbert, with hasty anxiety, 
" that every man is solitary ; the creator of his circum- 
stance. You write here — * The law of family marks the 
human race : it is the first form of government authorized 
by Divine wisdom. A man who pretends to stand alone, 
sins agaipst his nature : to do so is a crime as well as a 
mistake. There is mental as well as physical relationship: 
we can as badly do without the first as the last.' '* He 
looked up earnestly ; there was a moment's silence. " Is 
it true? it has always seemed so," he said, hurriedly. 

'^ I think one feels that it is," replied Lady Clancahir, 
simply. 

"Feels," echoed Herbert doubtfully; "can ojae trupt 
one's feelings ? " 

" Bather than one's opinions." 

" Do you think," asked Herbert, earnestly and hurriedly, 
looking straight into Lady Clancahir's countenance ; " do 
you think that the highest aim for a man is to subdue his 
humanity in order to attain the divinity he longs for ? " 
He used almost Mr. Harjey's words. 

" Why need he ? humanity and divinity are now equi- 
valent. In the first we attain the second : botl^ are fused 
in the one word, Christianity." 

That morning was an epoch in Herbert's life. Lady jDlan^ 

cahir's words were the expression of unuttered thom]^t8» 

over which he had long brooded in troubled doubt. What 

ghe and her son, who thought with her, became to him in- 

fioasequence^ will be known by tho^e oi m-^ ^c«ad«c« iqrhq 
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hare found sympathy and brotherhood after year* of 
ftufPering loneliness ; by those who fot long years hate 
heard of Christianity, without knowing its significance, 
until a word reveals it. We look on the utterer of thit 
'^ord aB inspired : he is more to us than all other men. 



CHAPTEk XXIII. 

" I went forth with liope and fear, 
Feeding my course with expectation's breath, 
Into the wintry forest of our life. 
And, struggling through its error with vain strife, 
And stumbling in my weakness and my haste, 
And half bewUdered by new forms — I past." — Shells r. 

Herbert Erl£ kept a diary. Diary keepers may be divided 
into two classes : those who think their sayings and doings 
worth recording ; those who are too humble or too shy to 
speak their thoughts, and must needs find some outlet for 
them. On the 16th of August, Herbert wrote — " I like 
this atmosphere after all ; yet it is so difterent from England 
that one wonders to hear English spoken. There is much 
of the picturesque in daily life ; the peasants group well by 
instinct. " Irregularity marks every work ; but the effect 
of the whole is not disagreeable, if once one can get rid of 
one's prejudice for straight lines, as Clancahir recommends. 
He and his mother are people apart from any I have ever 
met ; they speak with authority, and yet they never argue 
points ; there is more enthusiasm than reason in their 
beliefs, yet they are incontrovertible, or seem so ; they 
don't speak so much of what is right and a duty, as of 
what is beautiful and a source of happiness. I suppose it 
is only another expression of the same human tendency 
towards periiection, but the effect on life is very different. 
Clancahir says this is the key to the antagonism between 
English and Irish natures. An Irishman does a thing 
because it is fine or beautiful to do it ; an Englishman, 
because he ought. Clancahir thinks love of good is a 
higher motive than hatred of evil, and that its presence 
marks a nobler race of men. Still it appears to me, that 
in the present imeducated state of mankind, when good is 
so little defined and evil so universal, the English is the 
more useful idiosyncrasy. Besults il\o\i \\ \.^ \^ v^^ 
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Clancaliir prophesies wonderful effects from education 
the Irish mind, greater than on the Saxon ; and, for 
same reasons he says ignorance and barbarism are m 
destructive in their consequences to his countryn 
Once the true good is lost sight of, there is less in the L 
nature to preserve them from every extreme of evil ; 
folly than in the English. Show them it in art, in moral 
and they will devote themselves to it with an ardoui 
which the northern nations are incapable. Certainly 
does see in them an eagerness to attain the higher obj< 
of our human nature, which is singular. They « 
capable of the most spiritual religion, of the most < 
interested affection, to worship th,e beautiful and to apf 
ciate the highest art. Theoretically, it appears true t 
these tendencies approximate more to that intimate ur 
with and worship of perfection, which is human complet 
than the more useful but less noble English pursuit 
improving their own condition, however innocently t 
may follow it. Mr. Manly, whom we visited to-c 
Beems to think improvement lies only in the direct 
of greater personal comfort and the adoption of a proteci 
social morality (so to speak) such as my countryi 
possess. Clancahir says his are nobler without it, howc 
dormant their virtues may be for want of perception of 
beauty of truth, honesty, &c. Better possess them imj 
fectly than on commercial principles. 

" How difficult all these questions are ! And whe] 
look within, wha.t a chaos my opinions and principles a: 
Stephen's arguments and teachings contradict my c 
feelings ; my own feelings are at war with my own doul 
No landmarks to point out my path in life 1 At ev 
step new difficulties. Where shall I look for help ? 
man understands the other. I must be for ever j 
utterly alone. Stephen is true in that. Curious I 
quietly and dispassionately one discusses the characteris 
of nations, while yet one is in utter ignorance of the li 
important of one's own springs of action. Shall I e 
know ? Is there an inherent weakness in my mind wL 
prevents my knowing as others do? Others seem cont 
and untroubled ; others have aims and ends before the 
hopes which they cherish ; I only seem to be given 
objeotiesa existence* I canaot b^ eelf-reliant, self-o 
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tained, as Stephen says. I long for something to do, to feel ; 
and yet what can I do ? I dare not expect to know that intense ^ 
happiness of which I dream. I dare not. Disappointment 

to my kindled hopes would be unendurable ; yet " 

" 26th August. I am sorry to return to-morrow, I have been 

80 happy here. The past fortnight will ever be a remembered 

epoch of my life. Epoch ! I have entered on a new existence, ' 

as different from my former one as the vi$w from these windows 

is before and after sunrise. There is a glow of light on all my 

future ; and even my deficiencies, both mental and physical, ; 

are not the gloom-inspiring objects they were before. Stephen 

taught me that, in the consciousness of being good, alone should 

I find satisfaction. I think — ^I am sure — it is in the effort to 

do good that I may look for happiness. It is self-deception to 

hope to be good : pride to believe that it is possible. To do 

good is as easy as to lift the hand. Thousands of new interests, 

new sympathies, have crowded on my mind. To do good — 

the heart-swell I feel at the mere thought, proves Stephen's 

theory of our isolation and solitude false. Most false ! I am 

not alone : I love Clancahir ; I think he likes me ; we will 

walk through life together. I thank God for this new happiness : 

there is no more darkness in life. I could not have lived and 

believed in Stephen's creed : it may suit his intellect, his great 

talents and learning, but I, who am weak and ignorant, longing 

for support, how could I have borne the weight of a solitary 

existence ? This is the homeliest place I ever knew — to use 

the word as it deserves. I am sorry to break through the 

Bpell of perfect happiness I have been under ; and yet I feel 

strong to encounter the cares and duties of life. I must keep 

pace with Clancahir. I must do, and not suffer : I can do 

something: it is time for me to begin. How useless I have 

l)een I how discontented and wrong 1 I brought all that I 

Iiave suffered on myself — even Lady Effingham's contempt. 

IMildred will not scorn me: I will, and I can, be worthy of 

lier. After all, I am glad to begin life the day after to-morrow 

«it Erlesmere. I blot out the past and its shadows : my future 

is bright." 

** You look all the better for your fortnight here," said Lady 
CJlancahir affectionately, as Herbert came to her morning- 
:K:ooni the following day to wish her good-bye. 

**I am stronger than I ever hoped t^ "b^J"* V^ %"5K\.^^\si.^ 
low voice. 
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" I say, Erie, you won't be in time for the steamer," intet- 
ruptcd Lord Clancahir. " I have business in Waterford, so I 
will drive you there myself; but we must start at once." 
Herbert remained silent, until they were clear of the valley, 
and had gained the rising ground which lay between Clancahir 
and the broad valley of the Suir. He could not speak before, 
for all he had to say ; and when he did, he said somethiDg of 
the weather. At last they came to the half-way village. 

" Are you at all converted to my views ? " asked Lord 
Clancahir, pointing to the pretentious shop-board. 

" I think you and your people are not to be judged by my 
rules of social right and convenience. The L:ish are a pro- 
blem ; your solution seems probably right." 

"That we are transported Orientals? Well, say so to 
every one you meet." 

" I fear no one would accept my evidence." 

" Everybody accepts everybody's evidence : one cannot speak 
without effect. Besides, you think of standing for Holmvale? 
You may be of use to us." 

" Do you think it would be a good thing to do ? " 

" Certainly: and a personal benefit to you, I think. You 
must not live your solitary life any more." 

" Harley 's views are very false," Lord Clancahir went on : 
''in his aspirations he quite forgets that he and you are 
members of the human family, and subject to its laws. We 
are not lawgivers but law-discoverers ; and the utmost we can 
do is to ftdfil our subjecthood." 

"I did not know there was a human family till this lasfc 
fortnight," said Herbert, looking straight at the horse's ears. 

There was a short silence : then — " I will go over to you 
for a few days in October," said Lord Clancahir; "in aboul 
six weeks hence." 

" We must not lose sight of each other." 

" That is not likely. We start nearly together in life, ind 
with much the same objects." With indescribable pleasure 
Herbert listened to his friends It was so new to him to 
have a friend ; to think of " starting in life ; " to hsn 
objects. 

" Clancahir, do you really thiiik I shall succeed in life ? " 

" Certainly, if you choose legitimate aims." 

" But I am so disqualified." 

^^ Nothing need be a disquaMcaiion." 
^' You don't understand wlaat 1 measi?^ 
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" Tc8 1 do. Every oircnmstance is intended to be a help in 
our career, and may be made one." 

They had reached Waterford. The noise of a string of 
heavy wagons laden with butter hindered further conversation 
at the moment. The steam of the Bristol boat was up ; Herbert 
had but time to get his luggage on board and grasp his friend's 
hand before the paddles turned, and the steamer was off. He 
stayed on deck imtil late, thoughtfully walking to and fro. 
He glanced indifferently at the Irish coast as he left it behind : 
he did not observe the beauty of the moon — the " laughter 
infinite " of the wavelets as her rays kissed their foreheads. 
" I blot out the past and its shadows : my future is bright I " 
he repeated to himself; and he walked with a firmer tread and 
more erect bearing. 



•^c^ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" — — From youre scole so devyaunt 
I am, that never the more avaunt 
Bight noughts am I thurgh youre doctrine; 
I dulle under youre discipline; 
I wote no more than I wist erer 
To me so contrarie and so fer 
Is everything that ye me lere." — Chaucbb. 

," I AM going to EflSngham to-day, Stephen," said Herbert, 
the morning after his return from Ireland. 

" What to do ? " Mr. Harley asked, with constraint. 

" I have much to do. I want Sir Harry to ^x some time for 
going over my property with me : I must look into its condition." 

" Oh, that's aU I " 

" That's everything," said Herbert a little impatiently. 

" A country gentleman's ' everything : ' and are you going 
to be one, Bertie ? " 

" To the best of my ability." 

Mr. Harley looked grave. " Bertie," he said, " I see my 
teachings have been of no avail. If you make social good, 
social pre-eminence, your creed, you will one day find you 
have sought to grasp a shadow." 

** It is not true, Stephen ! " exclaimed Herbert vehemently; 
" men would not love so ardently if there were no objects for 
love." 

•< The myth of I*romeiheus ana^ecs "jovu Tsi voa^Ajaasscfci 
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of his error he was incessantly gnawed by the vulture- 
Disappointment." 

" Stephen, I cannot argue, but I feel I cannot attain to your 
self-sufficingness ; I must break through the ice which has 
hitherto surrounded me. Your creed may satisfy you; it does 
not me." He left the room hastily : he had spoken boldly ; he 
had severed many ties which boimd him to his guardian ; he 
had not strength to prolong the discussion. 

A look of almost anguish contracted Stephen's features. 
"It is as I feared," he said. "Vain hope to shield any one 
from the probation of life ! I tried to make him less vulner- 
able to sorrow; but human weakness is inherent." 

" Mr. Erie desired me to mention to you, sir, that he wonld 
be glad if you would meet him at Effingham," said a servant 
who interrupted his thoughts. 

" Meet him at Effingham I " Stephen muttered : " listen to 
the absurdities of Sir Harry; to Bertie's resolutions to commit 
his moral suicide; to Lady Effingham's smooth falsities. I 
must accustom myself to all: the sooner the better." He 
drew on his gloves, took his hat, and walked slowly across 
the deer-park to Effingham. 

Mildred stood on the steep bank of a stream which ran 
below her mother's terrace garden; she held her straw hat in 
her hand, the light wind ruffied her hair into a golden ripple. 
She started and turned half away, as Mr. Harley came in 
sight ; then, recovering herself, she advanced a few steps to 
meet him, with a womanly defiance in her eye and bearing ; 
—a womanly defiance, perhaps more suggestive of timidity 
than the softest look. " Are you learning to write verses jfrom 
the birds, Miss Effingham?" Stephen asked. Her coloni 
rose a little. 

" I could not stay in-doors a morning like this. I was tired 
of the books you lent me, Mr. Harley : I hate reading." 

" Ah, you like your own thoughts better. Do you think aQ 
the books that ever were written are in them ? " 

" More : things that never were written." 

" I have an appointment with Herbert at Effingham ; will 
you turn with me and walk towards the house?" Mildred 
did as he asked. 

" Bertie has returned : he has become a philanthropist," -Jw 
sdd. 
'* Are not you one ? " 
^' TAere is no one to love " TAMx^aL-^aS^^^^^l^T than before; 
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" The ideal is alone worthy of worship." 

"Of worship. But " 

" Have you forgotten the conclusion we came to yesterday ? " 

" No." 

"Which was?" 

" That men loved, after all, only their ideals ; and that, 
therefore, one with a cultivated mind, who had conceived a 
pure ideal, could not be deceived into thinking he had found 
it embodied in any Human." 

"Excellently remembered: so philanthropy is a mistake, 
arising jfrom want of mental culture." They reached the 
drawing-room entrance; Mildred looked at Stephen with 
bewildered astonished eyes. 

" We wiU discuss the question thisaftemoon. Miss Effingham." 

Mildred stood irresolute for a second when he had gone in ; 
then she walked slowly to an unfrequented glade in the grounds, 
and lying down on the soft short sward, ^e shaded her eyes 
with her broad-brimmed hat from the sun, and abandoned 
herself to the luxury of day-dreams. Stephen was the pro- 
minent figure in all her mental pictures ; Stephen with his 
eery theories, his wilding intellect, his singular indifference 
to the social forms from which she recoiled with a sense of 
their hoUowness. Her imagination endowed him with qualities 
he, perhaps, did not possess; and those which already cha- 
racterized him, were of all others the class to attract a woman 
of Mildred's stamp. Lady Effingham sat in a window recess 
of the drawing-room. She looked out on the brilliant flower- 
beds and the fountain with a thoughtftd air. A closely- written 
letter, the grey transparent paper of which showed it to be 
foreign, lay on her lap. As Stephen entered, her features 
instantly assumed their habitual expression, and she rose with 
kindness to greet him. " I am so glad to see Mildred out this 
morning," she said. " Dear child ! she is not half enough in 
the air. Pray give her lessons in botany or some out-of-doors 
icience, Mr. Harley," 

" Miss Effingham seems very well," said Mr. Harley. 

"Yes; but she ought to have as much country air as 

Eossible between her seasons in London. I have been urging 
er to ride : I must ask Bertie to persuade her. Apropos, 
how much he has gained from his visit to Lreland 1 " 
"Has he?" 

** He seems quite revolutionised ; he talks of his plans of life^ 
4Uid seems to have as many wishes as any cJ&sx ^ovxa^T&sss^^^^ 
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one-and-twcnty. Lord Clancahir is a most useful aasociate 
for him : he is so very practical." 

« Indeed I" 

" I cannot tell you the satisfaction it gives me to see Bertie 
assuming his place in society. He owes so. much to you, Mr. 
Harley. How he has improved ! His boyhood promised so 
Kttle 1 " 

" Can you tell me where he is now ? " asked Stephen : he 
did not value Lady Effingham's sudden condescensions. ** He 
desired me to meet him here by appointment.'* 

" He and Harry are closeted in the library. I think 
Mr. Dickson, his factor, is there too." 

" Then I will join them. Good day, Lady Effingham.** 

'^ Pray tell Bertie to come to my sitting-room when he has 
done with business. What has become of Mildred, Mr. Harley ? " 

'^ I cannot say; but she was on the terrace when I came in.*' 

As Stephen left the room. Lady Effingham took up the 
foreign letter, which had fallen to the ground. She slightly 
glanced through its contents for the second time ; then she 
dowly tore it in fragments, and the same thought^ expression 
clouded her features. *' I should say Bertie was obstinate; he 
is sure to be returned for Holmvale. Cecil must not be en- 
couraged : I don't think he has made any impression as yet. 
I hope Harry will see the fplly of it ; but he is so absurdly 
fond of CecU." 

Mr. Harley paused a second in the vestibule, that he 
might recover his superiority to men and their " low ambitions," 
on which he prided himself. He had been slightly discomposed 
by Lady Effingham's remarks. *^ It woxdd almost make one a 
disbeliever in personal identity," he thought. " Bertie, my 
pupil — ^a student of truth — a boy worthy of the world's youth 
a fortnight ago— now joining ihe herd of puppets that dance 
in associations I " 

" I hope to do something towards improving the condition of 
my tenantry," he heard Herbert say as he entered the library. 

" Pshaw ! " said Sir Harry, impatiently. ** I see more harm 
than good arising from these visions of education. You will J 
end by having no lower classes. Who ever heard of an army 1 
of officers 1 '* l 

" This Million-teaching is to white a sepulchre ; Million-* J, 
education is another thing." | 

" True, Stephen} a noble thing !" observed Herbert ** But |( 
^e vocation of God, not man.'' ^ 
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Sir Harry looked at bis signet ring with interest. Mr. Dickson 
took snuff. Herbert was leaning against the mantel-piece; 
r but when Mr. Harley had spoken, he turned to him, and con- 
1 fronting his guardians, he said, firmly : " I thank you for your 
: care of my affairs, and your kindness to me hitherto. Hence- 
forward, I will try to perform my own duties, according to my 
own beliefs. I wiU always look for advice from you; but from 
• this day I wish to assume my own responsibilities." 

" Very well said, Herbert," said Sir Harry, drily. " I hope 
t you will get into no scrapes, and do no harm by your fancies." 
Stephen was silent ; he shaded his face with his hand. 

" Will you look into my accounts now, sir ? " the factor 
£. asked. Herbert examined the items. Mr. Dickson took 
9 repeated pinches of snuff with an air of gratification. 
s ; " Everything is satisfactory," said Herbert, when he had 
looked through the well-arranged summary of his affairs. 

p "I have to thank you. Sir Harry " 

: . " For very little. I have only fulfilled my trust." 

■ " And you, Stephen ? " 

: "I have not fulfilled mine as I could wish." 

" To-morrow, at ten, Mr. Dickson, I will look over your 
1 plan for farm-offices." 
: " At your convenience, sir. Good morning." 

" Lady Effingham wishes to see you," Mr. Harley said. 

" Shall I find her in her room ? " 

" She said so." The suddenly-existent man went in search 
> of his boyish idol : his guardians were lefl alone. 

" This fine weather is fortunate for the harvest." 

** Extremely. I must wish you good day, Sir Harry." 

" Good day, Harley." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



When first we, love, 



Oar soals are clad with joy^ as if a tree 
I All winter-bare had on a sadden leapt 

To a foil load of blooms."— A. Smith. 

*• I AM so glad, Bertie, to see you devoting your energies to 
^»uch good objects : I cannot tell you the pleasure it gives me." 

" You are too kind. Lady EflSngham. Still I am as yet but 
I On the threshold : I do not know how fiur my intentlQi;^\&»:^ 
f i^Q i*ealized 

''/ think— I am sure they wffl bo i\i\fiXkA. ^^^5^, «h«q.'^ 
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you are no wonder-worker, Bertie, it is most satisfactory that 
you should assume your place. At one time I hardly expected 
it." Herbert coloured slightly. She went on, rapidly : " Lord 
Clancahir has been your good genius : I do not think Mr. 
Harley's counsels were equally salutary." 

** Perhaps not ; but they were most well intended." 

" I am glad you speak of them in the past tense ; it is time 
for you to be independent, Bertie." 

" I don't like the word independent ; but I mean, in future, 
to undertake my own responsibilities." 

" I congratulate you, Bertie. Mr. Harley's views of life were 
gloomy for a boy, and you were so sensitive, so delicate — I 
often sympathised with you, though I could not say so." 

"Why?" I 

" Mr. Harley did not wish me to influence you : he had 
peculiar views of education. Harry thought it right to leave 
you entirely in his hands. I thought it cruel ; but what could 
I do?" 

" Dear Lady Effingham !" 

" Now I want you to find Mildred for me ; she is in some 
of the gardens. Ask her to desire the gardener to bring in 
some fresh plants to the drawing-room — a Datura and the 
Amaryllis which has flowered so well. Don't let her forget, 
Bertie ; and come and dine with us to-night." He went to 
fulfil his mission. How bright life was to him ! Schemes of 
benevolence, visions of Parliamentary usefulness — above all, a 
golden hope of successfi.il love — filled his mind with a turmoil 
of anticipations. The simny autimin day, the song of birds, 
the beauty of the gardens, — all was intoxicating ; new health 
and vigour strung his muscles ; the ground on which he 
walked felt to him elastic ; his swelling heart seemed to buoy 
him up ; wave after wave of exquisite enjoyment broke 
with a sparkling surf upon his senses : he revelled in the mere ,| 
sense of existence ; he seemed to live for the first time. He 
looked everywhere for Miss Effingham. She appeared unex- 
. pectedly, in a bend of the walk he was following. Grave to ^ 
formality, with unsmiling hp, her presence was a sobering | 
shock to his excitement ; his manner grew instantly shy and 1 
constrained. "You are returning to Eflingham, Bertie?" Hef^ 
did not like her to call him Bertie, in that stifi" sisterly voice : | 
he delivered Lady Effingham's message with some abruptness, j 
Mildred looked a little astonislied: Wx Ta-cAJaet ^^^wa. «esi\.\isst4- 
^esssgeeu *' I wiJl give her oideia to t^e ^ax^eoKt;' ifioa m^ 
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Herbert had purposed offering to return with her ; he had 
intended saying a thousand things ; telling her of his hap-* 
piness, and gaining her ajnmpathy. It seemed so easy ten 
minutes ago ! He stammered awkwardly : " Could I give 
them for you?" 

" No ; thanks. It is on my way home ; the sun is hot, and 
I am tired of walking." She passed on. He went towards 
Erlesmere, with a chill at his heart. But a fresh phantas- 
magoria of his future soon re-appeared, crowded with figures 
of innumerable friends, virtuous and grateful villagers, model 
houses, and the usual hallucinations which fill the minds of 
enthusiastic young landlords and warm-hearted boys. " Has 
Mr. Harley returned?" he asked of a servant as he went to 
the library at Erlesmere, 

" No, sir." 

" When he does, tell him that I am here." 

He sat down and began to draw plans for his projected 
farm-yard ; he tired of repeated failure : farm offices are intri- 
cate. The last Quarterly Review lay on the table ; it opened 
at an article abusing, in capital letters and italics, Irish land- 
lords. Its tone jarred with his then mood. A novel lay beside 
it : he looked through it, and found that it was of a moral 
tendency. The plot involved the ingenious disappointment of 
everybody's wishes. He threw the book away. In the bud- 
ding of his aspirations, he could not bear to think that their 
flower must wither ere they bore fruit. His sketc|;i-book lay 
near : he was a good amateur artist ; he tried to draw Lady 
Effingham; he produced a sneering face. His pencils were 
bewitched : of all people, she had the sweetest physiognomy. 
Then he sketched a straight profile : a Greek head, but with- 
out its sensuousness ; large inspired eyes, scornful nostrils, — 
Mildred, as he had parted from her. He tore the sketch impa- 
tiently, and rang the bell. " Order Lurley to be saddled for 
me." He rode through the gloomy wood-glades, and left them 
for the more open deer-park : he cantered up a low hill on 
which the sun beat fiercely, and wished for shade. 

" Mr. Harley has returned, sir," said a groom, as he dis- 
mounted. 

" Ah, Stephen 1 I have been wishing for you all day ; 
where have you been ? " 

" At Eaatham." 

" Eastham ! " 

''J went to meet the London mail ; 1 «s:gi^fiX^\>Q^3)^ 
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"I had BO many things to tell you after my fortnight 
absence ; and I am going to dine at Effingham to-night'' 

« So am I." 

" Why, have you been there since ? " 

** Yes, on my way from Eastham." 

" It is out of your way." 

''Not to-day. But it is seven o'clock; time to dre 
Bertie." 

" Why did you go to Effingham ? " 

" 'Tis time to dress, Bertie." 

They went to their rooms with a mutual feeling of irritati 
and estrangement. Stephen, vexed at the tone his form 
pupil and ci'devant wor^ipper assumed ; Herbert, in his tui 
annoyed by Stephen's careless and yet authoritative manr 
to him. They both leant far back in Herl^rt's broughar 
the light fell on them, so that Herbert sat in the cold bl 
shade of coming night. Stephen's dark eyes and raven h: 
gleamed ruddy in the western glow : he held a brown par< 
in his hand ; it was directed to Miss Effingham. An um 
countable restraint prevented Herbert from noticing the fa 
as he would have done a month ago. " Did you learn pui 
tuality in Ireland ? " Sir Harry asked with a slight smile, : 
the mantel-piece clock struck the dinner hour as the serv^ 
annoimced his arrivaL 

" I learnt how inconvenient neglect of it was," said H< 
bert, with ease of manner unusual to him ; a manlier voi' 
an altogether more decided personality than heretofore. 

At dinner he was graceful and unembarrassed, as Lc 
Clancahir might have been. Mr. Harley and Mildred w( 
silent; but for an occasional causticism of Stephen's, a si 
rarer retort from her. Then Herbert's cheek and brow woi 
flush with pain. Ungentleness was at that moment an in 
ligion to him; his world was so very good. The gene 
atmosphere; the fair women, well-dressed, enchanting; t 
gleaming snowy table-cover, the picturesque fruit and spai 
ling equipage, relieved by the dark crimson hangings a 
antique mellow portraits, were new to him, as if he had i 
all his youth lived at Effingham. And Mildred opposite hi 
with her other-world look, — ^like the divinity of a shru 
glittering with what men could produce of the beautiful. S 
had a most rapt expression when she was in her silent mo 
—with large grey eyes, that looked out straight before th< 
in thought; her autumn-tinted hair was drawn slightly do* 
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upon her broad forehead, and wound in plenteous tresses 
round her well-organed head ; her dress was white, not gauzj 
or ethereal-looking, as might have suited a more Titania beauty, 
but of thick creamy silk, that fell in statuesque folds straight 
and massive about her. " You look pale, Milly," said Lady 
Effingham, when they were alone after dinner ; " you have dark 
circles round your eyes. Have you been out all this hot day ? " 

" Most of it," replied she, dreamily. 

*^ Do not speak so absently, Mildred ; it is a habit that 
grows, and is very stupid in society. You must not go out 
during this weather until the evening; you were quite pre- 
occupied all dinner-time. To make yourself agreeable is a 
duty." 

" May one not be silently agreeable ? " 

'' Not to me : I detest silent people. Herbert is quite revo- 
lutionized ; he is really endurable now. Mr. Harley is less 
go than ever." 

Mildred had turned to the table : her green-and-gold MS. 
book no longer lay on it. Lady Effingham suddenly discovered 
its absence. " Have you been writing, MUdred ?" she asked. 

MisB Effingham thought. of her worthless girlish rhymes: 
she replied, impulsively, ^^ No, no 1 I have not indeed." 

" Yet you wrote some rather pretty verses, Milly : you ought 
not to take up a pursuit and lay it down so capriciously.'* 

During these few minutes Mildred had changed as the sea 
might change, from a blue calm — reflecting heaven, with an 
infinite depth, an infinite breadth — to a leaden, angry narrow- 
ness of squally storm. " How hot this room is I she said, 
impatiently. " Shall I open a window. It is intolerable." 

" Not the room, Milly," replied Lady Eflangham, with quiet 
emphasis. 

•* Something is intolerable, at all events," retorted Mildred, 

" You must not so allow temper to overcome you, dear 
child : it is most injurious to you ; and no presence seems to 
restrain you. I often suffered for you in London." 

" Suffered for me 1 " exclaimed Mildred. 

" It was painful to see the utter recklessness of your con- 
duct ; most painful," replied Lady Effingham, serenely : " at 
least to me, as your mother. I should think it only excited 
the ridicule of others. How good this coffee is ; is it not 1 
Herbert brought it from the East." Aitet a -igwasfe^^iia^ 
JSfBDgbam condnued: **Pr&j do not \» %\i&.7i ^^^^^N 
lotbjnff can be lesa becoming to yoo. Pct^«e^ 1^^ ^'^'^ 
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better go to your room ; but no, I hear the gentleinen coming, 
and your father will wish you to sing." 

"Have you looked at the books I brought?" Stephen 
asked, in a low voice, of Mildred. 

" No ; where are they ? " 

" I desired them to be left in your room." 

" The old schoolroom ? Am I to read them ? I don't like 
books." 

" You are to study these ; you will like them." 

" Are you already certain ? " 

" Yes ; as of your whole future." 

" How ! are you a fortune-teller ?" 

" Yes; for your future is legible in your present." 

« TeU it to me." 

" Conceive Sir Harry Effingham drawing a bow across tLe 
strings of a first-rate Amati." 

" Papa knows nothing of music." 

" Precisely. You are a capable instrument, but bom to an 
incapable world. Your life will be one long wailing pas- 
sionate discord." 

His words seemed to Mildred, in her then mood, bitterly 
true : her heart burned within her. " I will read your books," 
she said. 

"You will?" 

" Shall I believe their words ? I am tired of trying to 
believe ; it is hard work : I want to have involuntary Faith. 
I am not going to try to understand your books, Mr. Harley." 

" You will not need ; you will find their truths in yoursdf: 
you will possess them, not imderstand them." 

** Milly, sing," said Sir Harry from the fireplace ; " sing 
something lively ; I hate Germanism in music as much as in 
everything else." She sang an Italian scena firndy, brilliantif . 
Sir Harry whistled the air VTith her. 

" * Ice in the crowd, but lava when alone,' " muttered Ste- 
phen to himself. Herbert had joined Mildred at the piano. 

" Do you know any Irish music ? " he asked. 

" One or two airs ; but they require to be sung with a tear 
in the voice." 

" Sprung from the * depths of some divine despair.' " 

" JNot divine, for they are eminently the wails of a subject 
people. I do not like them." 
'^ J>o not yon like sorrowful mufiicl^^ 
^Not /sorrowful^ but grave" 
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" Schubert's Lieder^ which you are so fond of, are sor- 
rowful." 

" They express rather a noble hope, a calm endurance." 

** Endurance is suffering." 

" It is rather a triumph. There should be no wail in music 
unless when it is merely imitative." 

" Must not all men wail ? " 

" No," replied Mildred, proudly ; " but whatever man may 
do, music ought to be emotionless." 

" Milly, play some of those quadrilles I brought from Lon- 
don," said Sir Harry. She did so; then rising rather quickly, 
she went to an open window. There was a ghostly light from 
an unseen moon. Twas a suggestive night, crowded with 
ill omens and fantastic shadowings of evil shapes. The chill 
night air seemed to bring with it gloom and depression ; for 
there grew a silence, despite of Lady Efi^gham. Mildred 
shivered slightly. 

" Do shut the window, Milly ; you are so imprudent ! and 
come and settle our plans for to-morrow. We are going to 
drive over to Beaulieu : Herbert has promised to join us." 

" I must give my morning to Dickson," said Herbert, with 
a business air. 

"Oh I we go in the afternoon. In autumn, scenery ought 
to be seen by a setting sun. Harry, you won't come, I know. 
I must drive Lady Mary in my pony carriage. Mr. de Broke 
said he would ride ; you had all better ride. Mr. Harley, our 
party must include you. I know you worship the beautiful, 
and Beaulieu is quite perfect." 

" What is taking you over there?" asked Sir Harry ; "it 
is too far for your ponies." 

" Do let me have my own way, dear Harry. Coming back, 
if Milly is tired, Philip can ride her horse, and she can sit 
behind Lady Mary and me." 

" Very well. Erie, I can give you a mount : Harley will 
want your pony." Herbert was pleased. Sir Harry had never 
been so kind in his manner. 

" Come and have luncheon here before starting," Lady Effing- 
ham added. " We must go punctually at half-past two." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Donna adorata name d de V inferno.*' — Guabiki. 

« I feel ai if life's stream 

Were shooting o'er some yerge to make a short. 

An angry and precipitate descent, 

Thenceforward much tormented on its way." — Tatlob. 

" I coiiMiT MiUy to your care, Bertie," said Lad j Effingham, 
as with kindest look she took die reins, and touched her small 
Arab-looking horses. " You know the post of especial trust 
should always be confided to the youngest." Thej rode 
slowly down the park road ; Mr. Harley and Mr. de Broke 
following. Mildred's horse was fresh ; she touched it impa- 
tiently, it sprang forward with passion. Strange contrasts 
they were I Mildred, erect, graceful; with brilliant eager 
eyes, and a look half of triumph, half of anticipation of the 
unknown future, for which it was her nature constantly to 
pine. Herbert, frail and suffering, with that expression of 
unassured pleasure peculiar to sensitive organizations. '< How 
beautiful Miss Effingham is to-day 1" Mr. de Broke obserred 
to Mr. Harley. 

" Quite lovely," he replied, equivocally. 

" Gome, Harley, do lay aside your contempt for everybody 
to-day, and confess Miss Effingham is singularly handsome." 

« Singularly." 

« And clever?" 

" And clever." 

Mr. de Broke looked doubtfully at his companion: they 
were some minutes silent ; again he tried to converse. ** Your 
ward is immensely improved." 

" People say so." 

" I always thought he was underrated as a b6y." 

** Better than overrating." 
. " Ah 1 you think there is fear of that. Lady Effingham is 
markedly civil to him certainly. But it is natural enough ; 
besides, I know his father wished a union of Effingham and 
Erlesmere. At his death, Herbert scarcely promised to attain 
his present manhood." • 

" Ah, yes I the boundaries of the estates run together," 
said Stephen, musingly. " True, I had half forgotten." 
^^ Cecil ia Sir Harry's favourite*, "b\iX.\i^ \vaa \Ai Y^3^\fla^ 
wsjr J22 the world before he can maxry.'^ 
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" Did you serve your time to a conveyancer, De Broke? " 

" Eh I no, of course ! " 

" I think it would be well for young clergymen to do so ; 
and short forms for passing and settling estates might be 
annexed to the service for matrimony : they seem a necessary 
part of the ceremony." 

" Ah 1 you have odd notions, Harley." 

" Most people's are still stranger." 

"Well, we must get on; Miss Effingham rides fast." 
Every member of that -party fell a-dreaming for the rest of 
the way to Beaulieu. There are states of the atmosphere 
which predispose to reverie ; days in September and the early 
weeks of October, when we faU in trances, — when there is a 
4nist over our perceptions, and our ideas glow with many- 
coloured warmth, while the commonest, most every-day 
objects, loom colossally ; gossamer webs clothe the most 
withered branches with a glittering imreality; without and 
within is an enchanted fairy-land, peopled by our own crea- 
tions — ^Fairies, Pucks, Eobin-good-feflows, or Titanias, and 
here and there the dark shadow of a gliding evil one. 

" How fest you have driven ! " exclaimed Lady Mary, 
awakening from a dream of her children's &ture perfection, 
irrespective of their worldly position. 

" I think we must have left the riders far behind," said 
Lady Effingham, who had been thinking with equal intentness 
of Mildred's future worldly position, irrespective of her per- 
fection : " But here they are 1 " glancing through the trees. 

" We have been very silent," observed Mildred to her com-* 
panion. 

" Sometimes one does not need to speak," replied Herbert. 

" These woods are beautiiul." 

" Most beautiful to-day." 

" Mr. de Broke and Mr. Harley are not in sight." 

" Stephen is badly mounted. Shall we let our horses walk 
a while ? " 

" What a regular day of idleness you and I are giving our- 
selves, ilarley," observed Mr. de Broke. " Now that I think 
of it, I can't conceive how I come to be here, ten miles from 
my parish." 

" You have been there this hour past," remarked Stephen. 

" True, so I have ; and you ? " 

"As usual, in Utoma," isaid Stepken^ ittv^ak^^^ ^s^isebr^ 
angriljr. - ' '■ 
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** So you do confess you have a Utopia ? " 

" You admire Miss Effingham, don't you, De Broke 7 ** 

" Beyond everything. You do, too, surely ? " 

« Surely." 

" She is accomplished." 

" Accomplished, superficial, vain, egotistical, selfish." 

" Good heavens I Harley." 

A turn in the wood-road brought them close on Herbert 
and Mildred, who had reined up their horses for a momeat's 
breathing-time. Mildred turned and looked at Mr. Harlejr; 
she had heard his words. It would be hard to describe that 
look : pride, pain, and shame struggled for mastery. Very 
reproachful was also the expression of Herbert's countenance. 
" My dear Milly, how fast you ride 1 " exclaimed Lady Effing- 
ham, as her daughter and Herbert swept up at almost a gallop 
to the door of Beaulieu House. " How flushed you are 1 
Bertie, you have not taken good care of her after all : I must 
give her to Mr, de Brokers or Mr. Harley's charge on our 
return.'* 

" You are quite overheated, my dear -child," said Lady 
Mary, who had alighted, taking Mildred's unwilling and closely- 
compressed hand ; " and these autumn evenings are chilly." 

" I promised the duchess that I would write and tell her 
how her roses look," said Lady Effingham. " Will yon come 
to the garden with me. Lady Mary ? Milly, it will rest you 
to come too: and you, Bertie." He assisted Mildred to dis- 
mount; her hand trembled, and red flushes chased each other 
over her cheeks and brow. He longed to say something, but 
she left no silences as they threaded the rose parterre : she 
talked gaily, and laughed ofl;en. 

" How much dear Mildred has enjoyed her ride," observed 
Lady Mary. 

" Bertie has grown qidte a charming companion," said Lady 
Effingham. She looked back inquiringly at her daughter; 
her manner was not satisfactory. How grave Herbert was ! 
how excited Mildred 1 

" Had you not best drive back, dearest ? " she asked of her 

daughter, as the party were again assembling for their return. 

" I had rather ride," replied Mildred, hastily. The echoes 

of her mother's and Lady Mary's conversation, and that 

intense bore which, at the best of times, seizes on any occu- 

pant of the back seat of a pony carriage, would have been 

uaendurahle to her in her then mood. 
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" We will return then as we came ? " said Lady Effingham, 
interrogatively. 

" Exactly as we came," echoed Mildred. 

" Very well. Don*t be rash, Mildred : you are incautious." 

** I have no need for caution." 

Lady Effingham said nothing in reply to Lady Mary's 
babble for a good half hour. The question, " Do you agree 
with me? " at last obliged her to consider the subject under 
discussion. » She was preparing a comprehensive and diplo- 
matic reply which might serve all purposes, when the sound 
of horses plunging, and exclamations behind the carriage, 
caused her to draw up abruptly. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 
My full-grown love was bom — 



Born as the sudden lightning — and my soul 
Broke into flame, and all my being shook, 
And glowed, and kindled, while my hand lay cold 
And tremulous in his." — Unpublished MS, 

BoiARDO or Ariosto might have written a canto on the events 
which had taken place ere Lady Effingham had time to stop 
and look round; but results are all that interest readers now- 
a-days, and the occupation of verbose describers is gone. 
Herbert lay on the ground insensible: Mildred leant, pale 
and unnerved, on Mr. Harley's arm ; her horse stood shiver- 
ing, and white with sweat. In a second. Lady Effingham was 
at the spot, picturesquely alarmed. " You are safe, Milly I 
thank God ! dearest child ! " her voice seemed to restore 
fii*mness to her daughter. 

" I am all right, mother ; but Herbert ? " 

" He is coming to life," said Mr. de Broke, who had brought 
some water from a spring, and dashed it on Bertie's face. 

"How did it all happen? Basil, do tell me 1" implored 
Lady Mary, nervously. 

" I hardly know," he replied. " Harley can tell you more 
about it." 

" My horse reared, and Mr. Harley saved me from falling 
undejr it," said Mildred, coldly. 

" How terrible! " exclaimed Lady Effingham ; " and Bertie ?" 

" My horse must have struck him ; he tried to catch. Ita \s.\Bk. 
I think, hut for that, it would haxdiy l[iaN^ i^^Ti\^^<[^^ 
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"Poor fellow, he did it for the best," said Lady Mary, 
compassionately. " Do you think he is much hurt, Basil ? " 

"Not externally." 

" I am better," said Herbert, feebly ; and he tried to rise. 
" I can ride home well enough." 

/* You must do no such thing," interposed Mr. de Broke, 
kindly : " Lady Eflingham will give you a seat home." 

" Certainly," she assented at once : " but you, dearest Milly? 
you ought not to get on that horse again." 

" She can ride Herbert's," suggested Stephen. 

" Will you take great care of her, Mr. Hurley t you seem 
able to do so." 

" My dear boy, take my arm," said Mr. de Broke, for 
Herbert's paleness increased. 

"Is that animal really quiet, Milly?" Lady EflSngham 
asked, as the side-saddle was being girthed on Herbert's 
horse. 

" Quite sufficiently so, for me." 

" For heaven's sake take care, dearest I These accidents 
are very trying to my nerves.'* 

Lady Mary sat good-naturedly behind the pony carriage, 
leaving the more comfortable place next Lady Effingham for 
Herbert. " You are not suffering, dear Bertie ?" she asked, 
afler they had driven a few paces ; for he leant back with 
closed eyelids and contracted features. He murmured some- 
thing inaudible in reply ; he feared to trust himself to speak. 

" Will you moimt. Miss Effingham ? '* asked Stephen 
Harley. There was a tenderness, a tone of entreaty in his 
voice, so new to it, that she started and looked hastily at him. 
His coimtenance did not belie the modulation of his words : 
an eerie beauty overspread his haggard, worn features, like a 
sunburst on a scaur. She could not indifferently turn away, 
as her first impulse prompted. 

" This road is too narrow for three abreast," said Mr. de 
Broke, when they had ridden on awhile ; " will you go on 
first ? I have a parish visit to pay down this lane ; I shall 
overtake you by the next cross-road." A silence followed. 
Mildred's features grew rigid in their statue-like , calm. 
Stephen's eyes were cast on the ground : once or twice he 
looked up to speak ; but, seeing her proud, set countenance, 
he desisted. Mr, de Broke's visit delayed him longer than 
Jbe had intended ; he did not overtake them : they reached 
the park-gate of E&aghaau 
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** Probably Herbert bas returned to Erlesmere," suggested 
Stepben, with ceremony. "May I leave you to Philip^s 
attendance, Miss Effingham?" 

" Please, sir," said the gatekeeper, anxiously — she was an 
emigrant from Erlesmere, and still attached to its young 
master — " Mr. Herbert fainted just as my lady drove up 
here : the doctor has been sent for, and he is gone up to the 
house." 

" Perhaps you had better go on and see him, Mr. Harley," 
hinted Mildred, half timidly, half stiffly. 

" You will be kind to him," he said, hesitating. 

" Of course I and my mother will." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Stephen, hurriedly 5 " I had better go : 
attention is not always kindness." 

" It is an excellent substitute." 

"Appearances stand for realities now-a-days,** returned 
Mr. Harley ; "but I thought you did not so highly value them." 

" I underrated them unduly for a time ; it was a mistake : 
words have value, as symbols of our meaning — in any case, 
of our feelings." 

" You have looked through one of the books I left last 
night, I perceive: you use its language." 

" I glanced through it." 

" Study it. Miss Effingham." 

" That it may render me less vain, egotistical, and selfish 1" 
retorted Mildred, turning her eyes full upon Mr, Harley, with 
a somewhat dazzling glare. 

" That it may," he rejoined, with composure. 

Her lip quivered, and a crimson flush overspread her coun- 
tenance. " Such a life as mine was little worth preserving, if 
those be its characteristics." 

" There is a future," said Stephen, earnestly. 

They reached the porch. Mildred stood irresolute, for a 
second, after she had ah'ghted : she grew a little pale ; then 
bending full upon Stephen her wondrous eyes, full of electric 
light — " You preserved my life for a future." He took her 
hand and kissed it. Herbert had sprained his wrist; and 
the doctor, seeing besides that his patient continued pale and 
suffering, assumed that there must be some internal injury : 
he ordered him to be kept quiet for a day or so, and not to 
leave Effingham. Lady Effingham added several reaRoiNA -Gere, 
so doing, Mr. Harley found aU anftHR^Oi i«\v!eiW\i'ft 'Y^ysna^ '^^ 
uedjoal couacU, 
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*'I had BO many things to tell you after my fortnig 
absence ; and I am going to dine at £ffingliam to-night." 

« So am I." 

" Why, have you been there eince ? " 

"Yes, on my way from Eastham." 

" It is out of your way." 

^Not to-day. But it is seven o'clock; time to dr 
Bertie." 

" Why did you go to Effingham ? " 

" 'Tis time to dress, Bertie." 

They went to their rooms with a mutual feeling of irrital 
and estrangement. Stephen, vexed at the tone his fon 
pupil and ci-devant wordiipper assumed ; Herbert, in his ti 
annoyed by Stephen's careless and yet authoritative mar 
to him. They both leant far back in Herl^rt's brougha 
the light fell on them, so that Herbert sat in the cold I 
shade of coming night. Stephen's dark eyes and raven 1 
gleamed ruddy in the western glow : he held a brown pa 
in his hand ; it was directed to Miss Effingham. An ui 
countable restraint prevented Herbert from noticing the i 
• as he would have done a month ^ago. " Did you learn pi] 
tuality in Ireland ? " Sir Harry asked with a slight smile, 
the mantel-piece clock struck the dinner hour as the sen 
annoimced his arrivaL 

" I learnt how inconvenient neglect of it was," said I: 
bert, with ease of manner unusual to him ; a manlier vc 
on altogether more decided personality than heretofore. 

At dinner he was graceful and unembarrassed, as I 
Clancahir might have been. Mr. Harley and Mildred v 
silent; but for an occasional causticism of Stephen's, a 
rarer retort from her. Then Herbert's cheek and brow w( 
flush with pain. Ungentleness was at that moment an i 
ligion to him; his world was so very good. The gen 
atmosphere; the fair women, well-dressed, enchanting; 
gleaming snowy table-cover, the picturesque fruit and spj 
ling equipage, relieved by the dark crimson hangings 
antique mellow portraits, were new to him, as if he had 
all his youth lived at Effingham. And Mildred opposite 1: 
with her other-world look, — ^like the divinity of a shr 
glittering with what men could produce of the beautiful. 
had a most rapt expression when she was in her silent m 
— with large grey eyes, that looked o\i\. a\.Tai^^\.\i^fei«ft\! 
In thought; her autumn-tinted liaaiviaadTWi^^^^l 
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apom her broad forehead, and wound in plenteotui tresses 
round her well-organed head ; her dress was white, not gauzy 
or ethereal-looking, as might have suited a more Titania beauty, 
but of thick creamy silk, that fell in statuesque folds straight 
and massive about her. " You look pale, Milly," said Lady 
Effingham, when they were alone after dinner ; " you have dark 
circles round your eyes. Have you been out all this hot day ? " 

" Most of it," replied she, dreamily. 

'^ Do not speak so absently, Mildred ; it is a habit that 
^rows, and is very stupid in society. You must not go out 
during this weather imtil the evening; you were quite pre- 
occupied all dinner-time. To make yourself agreeable is a 
iuty." 

" May one not be silently agreeable ? " 

" Not to me : I detest silent people. Herbert is quite revo- 
lutionized ; he is really endurable now. Mr. Harley is less 
JO than ever." 

Mildred had turned to the table : her green-and-gold MS. 
book no longer lay on it. Lady Effingham suddenly discovered 
its absence. " Have you been writing, Mildred ?" she asked. 

MiBB Effingham thought. of her worthless girlish rhymes: 
ihe replied, impulsively, *' No, no I I have not indeed." 

" Yet you wrote some rather pretty verses, Milly : you ought 
lot to take up a pursuit and lay it down so capriciously." 

During these few minutes Mildred had changed as the sea 
night change, from a blue calm — reflecting heaven, with an 
nfinite depUi, an infinite breadth — to a leaden, angry narrow- 
less of squally storm. " How hot this room is 1 she said, 
mpatiently. '^ Shall I open a window. It is intolerable." 

" Not the room, Milly," replied Lady Effingham, with quiet 
mphaais. 

*< Something is intolerable, at all events," retorted Mildred. 

" You must not so allow temper to overcome you, dear 
hild : it is most injurious to you ; and no presence seems to 
estrain you. I often suffered for you in LondoUf" 

" Suffered for me I" exclaimed Mildred. 

" It was painful to see the utter recklessness of your con- 
luct ; most painful," replied Lady Effingham, serenely : "at 
least to me, as your mother. I should think it only eiLci^^ 
the ridicule of others. How good this coffee \s\ \a\\.Tio\.'\ 
Berber^ brought it from the East." Aiter a ^«a"&e, \ja^l 
Mnglmm contmued: '^^Fraj do not bft s\i\ky, ^Ai^e.^% 
thing cm be leas becoming to you. 'PeAa^a "jo^ '^^^ 
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" You may as well stay ^vith us, Harley," added Sir Harry, 
^' and not remain alone at Erlesmere : we all owe you a good 
deal for this day's work. By the bye, I never knew Milly's 
horse rear ; did you see what happened ? " 

" I fancy a bee stung the horse on the nostril," replied 
Herbert : "I saw one settle on it, and I tried to brush it off." 

" Not very wise," said Sir Harry. " The horse reared high, 
I suppose?" 

" So high that I caught at the rein." 

" Which made matters worse." Herbert coloured and said 
no more. 

" It seems to me Bertie led the forlorn hope, and suffered 
accordingly," said Lady Effingham; "and then Mr. Harley 
came to the rescue. MiUy is indebted to both." 

" Rather differently," added Sir Harry, drily ; " but where 
isMUdred?" 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

^ A wild convulsion shook her inner world; 
The lowest depths were heaved tumoltnoasly: 
Far unknown molten gulfs of being rushed 
Up into mountain peaks, and there stood still. 
A soul that led a fairy life, athirst 
For beauty only, passed into a woman's: 
In pain and tears was bom a childlike need 
For God, for truth, and for essentiid love. 
But first she woke in terror; was alone, 
For God she saw not ; — woke up in the night. 
The great wide night, without a mother's hand 
To soothe her, or a father's voice to cheer." — McDonald. 

Mildred had gone to her room : she leant against the window- 
sill ; her fair hair, escaped from the fastenings, fell over her 
habit in glittering streams; she looked out into the dusky 
purple twilight, restlessly, eagerly ; there was no softness in 
her eyes, no repose in her expression. Half frightened, half 
defiant; dissatisfied and satisfied at once; with no defined 
thought, but a crowd of impulses, she stood and gazed into 
the calm impassive night. She had sometimes — not often, 
but sometimes — pictured to herself how she should fare when 
her turn of the almost imiversal fever — Love, should come. 
She had prefigured the emotions that might arise beforehand; 
she bad determined how £ir ahe akvoui^ suSl^c \)ti& ^Ti<;^i.QdRSi- 
neat of the world-crowned "poYret; \^ "wbs^ owfvssvsa "W^ 
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obliterated ajl snch speculations were now from lier mind. 
Her hand yet glowed — throbbing, as if a concentrated fever 
bad seized the spot on which Stephen had impressed his lips. 
That some change had reversed every previous rule of her 
mind, she felt ; but more she knew not. Perhaps the excite- 
ment of the day's events had added impetus to the wild whirl 
of her mind. Her maid came hurrying into the room — pro- 
fuse in congratulations, voluble in her criticisms of every 
one's conduct. " They say, ma'am, that you owe your life to 
Mr. Harley ? " Maids always love to enhance the romantic. 
" I will not dress for half an hour, Benson." 
" It only wants ten minutes of dressing time, ma'am." 
"Come again in twenty minutes," said Miss Effingham, 
impatiently. 

She turned and stood again at the window. She owed her 
life to Stephen Harley 1 her physical life, but that was little. 
There are epochs when we not only believe speculatively, but 
intimately feel, that our present existence is worthless, except 
as it is an opportunity for the development of our tmdying 
powers ; when we cease to be guided by sense, ai5d rise above 
' the wishes and necessities of mortality. Mildred had been 
a thwarted child ; a much govemessed girl; a well- drilled 
young lady. Her vehement heart had been kept in check by 
the thousand curbs and restrictions of a " good education." 
As a child, she had been fractious ; as a girl, sulky ; as Miss 
Effingham, proudly contemptuous, silently rebellious. Yet it 
was alien to her nature to be contemptuous : in her thorough 
womanhood were none of the elements of rebellion. Day 
after day she had become more isolated ; day after day she 
had become less filial to her parents, more impatient of her 
objectless existence, more indifferent to the social ends which 
engrossed her mother. Mildred had brilliant gifts : sparkles 
of genius flashed in her talk, in her private and unshackled 
writings. She had no imitative powers, no cleverness ; with 
all her instruction, she did few things well: her drawings 
were unfinished sketches; her music wanted carefulness. 
Genius is — talent does ; but people judge by success, not by 
power. Mildred was little appreciated in society. In vain 
her mother ordered her dress, lectured her in private, praised 
her in public; she startled rather than pleased, and the 
society she had mixed in was too mvicb ^sau^^ \ft ^^\sss:t«^Vjst. 
Mr. Harley appeared in her inoi]pt.oiio\v& eVt^^^s"— ^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
whose most trivial conversation viaa Bvx^<^Xi«^% ^^ ^'^^'^ 
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intellect she felt the anpeTiority to hers. Thoughts, over 
which she had brooded until they had assumed an undue mag- 
nitude, fell carelessly from his lips ; his creed answered her 
imagined necessities ; his aspirations seemed divine to her. 
His abruptness at first offended her — all the more beoause she 
liiostly felt his strictures on her remarks and performances 
were deserved ; but after a time she grew reverential towards 
him. She looked eagerly for his approbation, seldom accorded ; 
she read the books he recommended ; and while her mind 
drank thirstily of the imagination-filling theories contained in 
them, she remembered with gratitude him who had opened 
her eyes and given her a new existence. It was a bitter 
moment when she overheard the fragments of his opinion of 
her, so harshly, so unmistakeably, expressed to Mr. de Broke 
in the woodland drive of Beaulieu. She had never before 
known the like heart-sickness as those words had caused her. 
First came a fiush of anger; but it faded, and a feeling of 
loneliness and desolation followed, a sense of injustice, and 
hopelessness of aught else in this unpeopled world — ^unpeopled 
to her. Very woman that she was, her books, her new 
creeds, her world of unexplored thought to which Stephen 
had introduced her, lost their interest as he withdrew from 
her horizon. Then came her momentary danger — his acci- 
dental companionship ; but nothing is accidental. Again her 
woman's pride for a moment had stirred within her, to be 
again quelled by the magic of his calm, earnest words, and his 
autocratic manner. " There is a future," he said. What a 
vehement resolve filled every throbbing vein, every quivering 
nerve of hers, that he should be the guide, the arbiter of that 
future 1 He accepted that resolve. As his lips touched her 
hand, Mildred knew that she was more than accepted — that 
she was beloved. No resolve, no coherent thought, marked 
that moment to Stephen. It was a dream, a wild mad dream: 
he was intoxicated, delirious, what you will, — this philosopher, 
this scomer by principle, this hermit Titan. New life rushed 
through his veins ; feeling, long suppressed, broke forth trans- 
formingly. Yet, in this English world, custom and habit are 
more powerful than any imaginable emotion. Mr. Harley 
repaired, with a calm exterior and solicitous manner, to Her- 
bert's side : Mildred retired to her room, and after a few 

j moments of solitude she dressed for diirn^t, and joined her 
mother in talking the usual routMie oi anXa-^vutie? ^^svo$xv,q\^ 

places with her hahitxxsX uondbfi^aivQe, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

" lo che stimaya tutto il mondo nulla, 
Senz* arme ylnto ion da una fanciulla." — Boiibdo. 

*' Savez-Tous ce que c'est qu'un coeur de jeune flUe ? 
Ce qu'il faut pour briser ce fragile roseau 
Qui ploie et qui se courbe au plus Icger fardeau ? , 

L'amitie — le repos — celul de sa famille — 
JjB, douce confiance—et sa m^re — et son Dieu — 
Yoila tous ses vouticns; — qu'un seul lui manque, adieu I '* 

A. DE MUSSET. 

Miss Effingham's escape ; Mr. Harley's assistance ; Herbert's 
failure — bungling, Sir Harry called it — were debated, and 
formed the staple of conversation during that evening. The 
words sounded unreal in Mildred's ears, as dreamingly she 
went through the forms of dinner. Not bo to Stephen ; he 
was rather stimulated by the memories of the day to a keener 
appreciation of all without. His former absence of mind was 
exchanged for an unusual realization of the trivialities of 
society. Lady Effingham's smoothness. Sir Harry's prejudice, 
became yet more distasteful to him ; their trifling charac- 
teristics almost unbearable. His love for Mildred had torn 
the philosophic mantle from his grasp, and he stood revealed, 
even to himself, an acutely sentient man. Now, changes in a 
man's being, which are the work of his will, are gradual ; but 
those from ^vithout lead him suddenly captive. He turns 
from his past, he looks towards a new heaven, or, it may be, 
a new earth. Not a thought gave Stephen Harley to his 
well-ordered theories, as he devoted himself to the luxury of 
recalling how Mildred's hand had trembled in his, and felt 
the " delicious torment " of his heart's longing for another touch 
of that hand. It was so new to him I He had not, with all 
his learning, known that such maddening pain-pleasure could 
be. A delicious torment, truly, that evening was to him I 
He was glad when Lady Effingham withdrew for the night, 
and he could pace his room unseen. Sir Harry Effingham 
called his daughter into her mother's dressing-room. " Mildred, 
your manner is really not what it should be to Mr. Harley." 
She looked up, startled. " Manner should not be governed 
by likes or dislikes. It is very probable that Mr. Harley 
may not phase you ; but, as my guest, 1 esc^^oX ^cjvsc Xa \5fe. 
commonly civil to him — ^particularly aa\ie ^^c^^^^o^Xsi-^^^ 
from the conseqnencea of Herbert's awkwatauLCB&r 
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" I am very mucli obliged to Mr. HarlejJ 

" Appear so," Sir Harry said, drily, as his daughter left the 
room, after interchange of good-nights. 

" It is contrary to Milly's nature to admit an obligation," 
said Lady Effingham, with a smile. 

"After such a lecture, she will be stiffer than ever to 
Mr. Harley ; but really I scarcely wonder — there is something 
peculiarly disagreeable to me in him." 

"That ought not to signify: Mildred must do as she is 
desired." 

"Of course." 

" What a baby Herbert is 1 " 

" A baby very much in love." 

" Pooh 1 with some other baby?" 

" With Mildred." 

" How very silly ! But she can't like him ? " 

" Why not ?" 

"He is a weak-minded enthusiast; besides — ^his health, 
his appearance ! " 

" He is much improved : he is singularly interesting ; his 
lameness is scarcely perceptible ; his features would be hand- 
some but for their extreme paleness." 

" You would not compare him to Cecil ? " 

" Of course not ; but Cecil is not in love with Mildred." 

" He will be, when he returns ; he was, when he left." 

" A mere boyish fancy. Herbert's whole heart is 4n this." 

" And yours, too, apparently." 

" My dear Harry, you know I like Cecil much the best ; 
but really " 

" Eeally, Herbert is an elder son by half an hour, and is 
master of Erlesmere and seven or eight thousand a-year, with 
considerable accumulations." 

" Poor dear CecH." 

" Has only himself to rely on. Women, unless they are 
in love, never estimate what men can do, and then they 
exaggerate; but, were I a woman, I would much prefer 
Cecil, with his talents and opportunities, to a sickly, nervous 
creature like your new prot^g^." 

" Pray do not call him my prot^^, Harry. I should have 
hoped better for Mildred than either of these brothers ; 
but she does not please in society, and you wished so 
much " • 

'' Wbjr, it 18 a kind of point of "hoxxonai \» iorN«t^ ^^ xs^aast^ 
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riage between Cecil and Mildred, if they like each other ; 
Erie pressed me about it so strongly." 

" But, at that time, every one thought Cecil would have 
inherited." 

" After all, his inheritance is better worth having than hia 
brother^s : he will succeed in life. This private secretaryship 
that he is offered, is an excellent beginning : he is pretty sure 
of Holmvale after awhile." 

" Herbert means to stand himself." 

" Herbert ! " 

"Herbert has more energy and talent than you think, 
Harry." 

" That poor fellow stand for Holmvale I with such notions, 
so ignorant of the world — full of theories ! I will not support 
him. Harley will have to return him for a borough in 
Utopia!" Lady Effingham laughed; Sir Harry smiled: he 
felt a profound pity for Herbert. Lady Effingham knew she 
had made the desired impression; she said no more. The 
gong sounded for prayers next morning, and Mildred did not 
appear. Contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Harley was there, 
listening, with more attention than was his wont, to Sir 
Harry's monotonous reading of the morning lesson. Now, it 
was a grave error, in Sir Harry's eyes, that any member of 
his family should not be present at that time : it was an 
' infraction of his domestic laws. ' He took up the morning 
paper with an air of considerable annoyance: its columns 
were full of accounts of rick-bumings, agricultural distress, 
and convulsive utterances of popular discontent. He laid it 
down impatiently. " Where is Mildred ? " he asked of Lady 
Effingham. She entered at the moment, pale and rather 
grave, aad silent; her hair was a little ruffied, and caught 
the light as it fell athwart it. Stephen thought it an aureole 
as she passed by him to her accustomed seat ; not so. Sir Harry. 
" You are late, Mildred! " he said, with sternness. 

" I have been out," she said ; " it was so fine a morning." 

" You don't look well, Milly," her mother interposed : " you 
did not sleep, dearest, after your excitement ? " 

" I am quite well," Mildred said, with evident constraint ; 
but her sunken eyes, blue-circled, her tremulous hand, her 
dimmed brilliance, did not support her words. There was a 
calm and abstraction in her. air, too, different from 4ier com- 
mon manner. Sir Hany was irritable, «^d \\et qjqw^gmsssj. 
increased bia vexation.' Had T[ie been Yco^^^'aJ^ '^ N^^s'v^ 
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have disarmed his anger. But, this morning, the world seemed 
to him a very undisciplined one : serfs were rebelling ; Mildred 
was unpunctual ; his sense of duty obliged him to check such 
insubordination. ** I beg you are not late again. It is very 
silly going out before breakfast in October ; very disrespectful 
to me to come in with hair so untidy." 

" I am sorry," Mildred began, gently. 

"It is no matter now whether you are sorry or glad: 
remember, you have my orders not to do so again.'* 

" Not to go out before breakfast ? " Mildred asked, roused 
from her apathy to a somewhat indignant surprise. 

" You have heard my orders," her father said, drily. 
Mildred pushed her plate from her. With glaring eyes, 
dilated nostrils, and quivering lips, she rose from the table, 
and seemed about to speak in her excitement. Sir Harry's 
manner became cold and inflexible, as it always did when he 
was opposed. 

" Do not leave your place," he said ; " sit down." Mildred 
remained still standing — intensest defiance in her aspect. Sir 
Harry slowly laid the paper on one side, rose from his seat, 
and passing to where Mildred stood, he touched her shoulder 
lightly. She was quelled : she sat down, pale and exhausted. 
Stephen started from his seat and left the room : the scene 
was intolerable to him. Lady Effingham was silent : she also 
suffered, from distaste to witnessing so painful a conflict. 

" Go to your room, Mildred, and remain there," Sir Harry 
said, after a moment's pause, with an indifierent voice — a 
sentence-passing voice, which he assumed on such occasions. 
Alas! they were not rare! Quietly she obeyed. Lady 
Effingham remained silent. Sir Harry drank a glass of water 
at one draught, looked at his watch, strolled to the window, 
and at length observed, — "Mildred is very obstinate and 
disobedient." 

" I thought her gentler than usual to-day.** 

" She is sulky." 

" I do not tlunk so, Harry. She was angry for a second ; 
not when she left the room." 

"Why did she not speak,*then? " 

" She was preoccupied." ' 

" Preoccupied at such a moment ! By what ? " 

" She talked out of the room like one in a dream ; very 
differently &om nsual." 
"/if waa 8o much the better," said S>\t Bsiry. 
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" Ybu do not make allowance for ber hastiness of temper. 
If you had but looked at her pale &ce this momiDg, you would 
not have been so seyere : she had not slept/' 

" What has that to say to obedience ! But I don't know 
what you are driying at, Caroline. Is Mildred ill ? " 

« Not iU." 

" What then ?" said Sir Harry, impatiently. 

"My dear Harry I her long ride yesterday; — Herbert's 
accident " 

"Tired and frightened her, I suppose: but I caA't wait; 
I have an appointment with De Broke on business — some 
vestry bore." 

" ■ ■»» ' " 

CHAPTER XXX. 

« Ceiix qui yivent, ce sont ceux qui lutteut."— Victob Huqo. 

Lady Effingham went to see how Herbert was. The doctor 
met her in the passage that led to his room. " This is an 
early visit, doctor. I did not know you were here : have you 
had breakfast?" He was a clever, rising man, this doctor: 
different from his predecessor ; fonder of his profession than 
of breakfast, or even of Lady Effingham's society. 

" Why," he replied, " Mr. Erie's case requires some care 
for a time ; I must be a frequent visitor of his." 

" How ! I am sorry to hear that he was much hurt yester- 
day; there seemed very little injury." 

" His system is much shaken ; he is naturally delicate ; he 
will require judicious and kindly care. Can he remain here, 
Lady Effingham ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Better for him for the present than Erlesmere. I have 
seldom seen any one with so sensitive a frame ; his nerves 
are much jarred." 

" Ah ! the greatest suffering there is I " Mr. Taylor half 
smiled as he looked at Lady Effingham's " vital " organization. 

" With your sympathy for it," he added, " I am sure I need 
not tell you that cheerfiil influences and kindness are the best 
restoratives for m^ patient ; but he stands in need of them. 
His physique depends more than in most cases on the condition 
of his morale : he is intensely susceptible to impressions." 

" I will take care they are agreeable," replied Lady Effing- 
ham, with extreme kindness. 
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'^ He has sprained his wrist severely ; but I was glA 
find him dressed, though lying down. Would you b^in 
kind offices, Lady Effingham, by visiting him ? " 
.. " I was just about to do so," she replied ; " thanks for y< 
permission, doctor : you will find breakfast down-stairs." S] 
bowed and passed into Herbert's room. He rose to meet he 
his right hand was in a sling, she took the disengaged one 
afiectionately. " You have escaped with but a sprained wrist, 
dear Bertie, the doctor tells me ; but I have persuaded him to 
let you stay here for a day or two." He smiled rather quiver- 
ingly, as he said, in a low voice, " You are very kind." 

" I think I ought to add to his prescription, * Mr. Harley 
not to be admitted, or any other philosopher.' " 

" Yet, perhaps, I need philosophy." 

" To enable you to endure life here, Bertie I " 

"Ah! no; but " 

" I thought you had emancipated yourself fi^om all your 
Harleian notions. Why, you were quite a practical man of 
the world the day before yesterday ! " 

" I have no world." 

" Have you renounced it, then, before you had even entered 
it ! Don't do that, Bertie. There is a great deal to interest, 
to be done in it; in short, it's a very good place, this maligned 
world, and a most excellent and enjoyable locality for tibose 
who choose to make it so." 

" So Clancahir says; so I fancied; but " 

" Don't say * but; ' you will be all you wish, Bertie; never 
fear." 

" I had some small ambitions; not so much for being, as for 
doing." 

" Deeds of valour I You were always a knight errant, 
Bertie." 

'^ Some little good to mark my hitherto useless life," said 
Herbert, so gravely and earnestly that Lady Effingham could 
not but be impressed. 

"But why should you not?" she asked in that tone of 
exquisite kindness and ajQTection so irresistible to Herbert. 

He looked wistfully at her. " Because I have not power. 
I fail in all I attempt : my strength came like a gleam of sun- 
shine; it is ready to pass away imder the slightest cloud of 
discouragement." 

" But the cloud is yet more evanescent," said Lady Effing- 
Iiain, gently. She smoothed his 8Q& ^\kj \xm\dtk loiec beaur 
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H tiful band. A calm diffused itself through his nerves ; he 
H remained silent for a while. 

■ "I fear to hope," at length he said; "it is so unbearable to 
W be disappointed." 

F " Tell me what you hope for, dear Bertie ; I may help you 
to attain it." He looked at her doubtfully; then sinking 
back, with a sigh of pain: 

" Ah I you would laugh at my visions." 

" Trust me, I should not." 

" Oh I they are mere dreams. I laugh at them myself," he 
said, hastily. 

Stephen Harley entered ere Lady EflSngham could draw 
more from Herbert : he started to find her there. " I have 
bad sudden news," he said. " A distant relation, whom I 
never saw, is dying, and has sent for me." 

"And are you going, Steenie?" Herbert asked, with so 
much of former childish attachment in his manner, that Mr. 
Harley suddenly bent over him, and took his hand caressingly, 
as in old times. 

" Why, how do you feel, Bertie ? Would you wish me to 
stay?" 

" On condition you do not philosophize, Mr. Harley," inter- 
posed Lady Effingham, with a smile. 

" You ought to go, Stephen," said Herbert. 

" There is, of course, some bequest or legacy, Mr. Harley, 
not to be carelessly risked," remarked Lady Effingham. He 
turned from her. A bequest had become of utmost need to 
Mm, sinee that breakfast scene in which Mildred had been so 
roughly used. 

" I will go to-day," he said, abruptly: "I will return soon. 
Be careful, Bertie — careful in everything : do not forget me." 
Again he bent over his pupil, — so closely, that Bertie looked 
•up in some surprise: he met so earnest, so loving a glance 
from Stephen's eyes, as still more starded him. He felt a 
sense of imaccountable sympathy and affection, — new and 
different from his boyish respect and veneration. " God bless 
you, Bertie 1 " Mr. Harley said earnestly, and passed quickly 
from the room. 

" I hope Mr. Harley will be a gainer by this journey,'* said 
Lady Eflingham ; but Herbert felt disinclined for farther con- 
versation with her: he was thinking of Stephen's sudden 
tenderness of manner. After a few commonplaces, Lady 
Effingham left him. 
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''Tou onght to Bleep, dear Bertie; and 1 must go to flie 
school." Slowly, and in perplexed meditation, ahe walked 
there. The doctor's remarks had slightly shaken' her &ith in 
Herbert's recovered health: a constitution so nenroua must 
soon wear out. It would scarcely be a happy jfkte for Milly; 
yet Cecil was penniless, and Sir Harry so obstinately set on a 
marriage with either son. " Mildred likes Herbert better than 
Cecil, I think," she soliloquised ; ^' and that is a great matter. 
It is very strange, but one always sees contrasts liking each 
other." 
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'* He came with his deep love to me 

In the time of my loreit need. 
The one living heart that knew me. 

And then I was hlest indeed; 
like a heaven of light above me^ 

Like Eden in sndden sight, 
Came the knowledge that he wouldiove me, 

On the gloom of my polar mghtJj^UnpublUhed MS, 

Mildred rested on the sofa in her room with shut eyelids : 
her head was slightly thrown back ; a smile parted her lips ; 
one hand fell over the edge of the sofa, and by its straight 
extension added to the character of utter repose which marked 
her attitude — ^repose and inexpression. She did not think, 
she did not enjoy, she scarcely knew what happened. Intense 
emotion is most self-contained of -all moods. She lay in a 
calm of passion. A letter was on the ground by her side — a 
letter, blotted, scrawled almost illegibly, yet clear to her eyes 
as brevier type, and already copied on her memory. The pre- I 
ceding afternoon had taught her much. She had before then felt 
that a sympathy existed between her and Stephen Harley; she 
had given a wild devotion to him ; but she knew when he had 
kissed her hand that this devotion would be — ^^vas — accepted 
by him. An intense and humble reverence for him was 
uppermost among the contending feelings which had caused 
her so sleepless a night ; her hitherto isolated heart hoped for 
sympathy, for support, for appreciation from him. But she 

' 80 worshipped his intellect, his pure high thoughts, his rich 
store of learning ; he seemed so infinitely beyond and above 
her, on such a different plane of existence, that she expected 
but the sympathy of a pitier, the support of a superior, 

Me appreciation which is due in^iiffer^iAX^ Vi fiJ^. ^i:«q&»»^ 
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'"■'^ There was an unacknowledged vague sense of heart- emptiness 

_ through all her dreams. She had impulsively sought, out-of- 

■[^ doors, in the calm early morning, for quiet and mental refresh- 

- ment, and had partly recovered from a nervous headache, 

when her father met her with the stem greeting which has 

been described. A momentary anger was roused, but could 

^ not long last in the stronger feelings of which her heart- was 

*^ . full. Mr. Harley's eyes were upon her. She felt spell-bound 

under them; and, heedless of her father's anger, scarcely 

cognizant of his words, she mechanically left the room as he . 

ordered, and flung herself on a sofa alone, with a sense of. 

bewilderment. The morning hours passed, pnd her maid 

. came to her with a letter, which she laid on the table. Mildred 

did not look at it for a moment or two, till the peculiar per- 

. fume which floated from it attracted her, — a perfiime Stephen 

had extracted — ^for he was a skilled herbist — from lime-flowers : 

he always used it. No reminiscence is so strong as perfume : 

it renews the feeling of presence more than any other appeal 

to our senses. 

Mildred held the letter for a second unopened, — ^looking so 
fixedly on the superscription, that its characters wavered 
before her. With a stilled heart she slowly broke the seal. 
She almost forgot her own feelings, her own personality, as she 
read Stephen's eloquent words. • Love is more noble, more 
beautiful, in proportion to intellect and culture ; for it is the 
complement, the end, of our best faculties, — best fulfilled in 
their highest sense. Itlildred felt abashed in the presence of 
Stephen's passion. His letter wa^ njot the incoherent out- 
pouring of an overcoming personal emotion : hurried it was, full 
of short broken sentences, not devoid of repetitions ; yet each 
sentence was a text with a thousand significations, — the repe- 
. titions sank into Mildred's heart with intense monotony. Nor 
is there any more powerful agent on the mind than monotony, 
especially of sounds, or their proxies, words: — "I have written 
of myself,'* he said ; ** for I think that in so doing I shall be 
most intelligible to you. I do not approach you with attempted 
explanation of what I feel towards you : it would be needless. 
You are my completion ; I, yours. In our union will be ful- - 
filled our co-existent perfection. Every physical ordinance is 
the veil of a spiritual truth. This new, engrossing love ; this 
passion, which so transforms all my being that I cannot com- 
prehend or define its limits, is the DivixiQ 'aiviv»«ai«ji \.q tsxr. ^*l ^ 
ne&rJjr grasped attainment. In the fusion o? "j o\xt wsviX'm^ \s^\xia 
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lies, also, your attainment of that nameless good for wliicli yon 
BO sighingly yearn. Believe me, it is so. Come out from the 
sensuous crowd ; you have no part in it. Pirn riot your inner 
vision, angel-clear and keen as it is, in the v^orld's gaslight 
But I will not use language of entreaty. By my own resolves 
and inspirations, I know that you are for ever united with me, 
— ^for ever mine. Calmly I receive the truth : already b^ina 
to be revealed to me its signification. My soul makes to itself 
a new world, — a new heaven and earth, glorious and unsullied, 
are about me. Music, poetry, have fresh, meanings. I live 
in a new element, as different from the dull atmosphere in 
which I led a chrysalis existence, as fire to water. And is 
it not 80 with you ? • Before us, what an unbounded future 
lies ! Winged by mutual love, we will pass from height to 
height. This hope — ^and if believing hope, fruition — is no 
boyish enthusiasm, but the well-groimded conclusion of my 
life. Love is man's finality. This mutual love of ours is the 
portal to an infinite Elysium, through which nought unper- 
iected may pass; how then, imloving, half existences? I 
write vaguely, yet what I say will be as clear to you as to 
me. I shall be absent for some days ; I shall not see you 
before I go, so I write for custom's sake ; but you are with 
me. I see nought but you ; feel nought but the last pressure 
of your hand. All else is indistinct and veiled : my former 
world is misty as a dream. The depths of heaven are revealed 
to me through you — to you, through me. In their purple 
splendours, how dim has become our forsaken past ! How 
much I could wiite of our future ! You will not think, as a 
shallow and vain girl might, that those thoughts are misplaced 
in this letter. Nothing true, or good, or beautiful, of things 
in heaven, or things on earth, is foreign to the subject of 
which I write : my soul and mind, my life and intellect are 
absorbed in this inhalation of the infinite. Entirely I fling 
myself, and the trivial knowledge gathered during my past, 
into this new existence. And you, with your school-girl narrow- 
ness* of thought ; your impatient longing for some unknown ; 
your sense of latent power, yet present insufficiency ; capa- 
bilities for infinite dominion, infinite fulfilment, fettered by 
your social position, your bounded horizon : are you not like 
one who has reached a mountain platform, after long struggling 
in its cleft sides ? "We stand in divine sunlight among the stars: 
we are far from the smoke and din of the world : beauty and 
purity clothe all around. Hexe ViU 'w^ -casU^^^ ovxx: ^^S&s^ 
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place, while yet we are mortal. I feel a happiness bewildering 
as the thought of God ; crushing as the sense of his piesence. 
I shall return in a few days. Farewell ! yet I will never 
leave you.*' 

There was neither address nor signature to this letter. In 
one or two spots tears had dimmed the writing — Mildred's 
silent,' rapturous tears ; like drops which sometimes fall in 
summer heats from the clear glowing sky. Passive, becalmed, 
she lay there on the sofa. Hours passed by like minutes, for 
her heart was filled with but the one thought, as one might 
be, gazing on the unflecked uppermost. The mysticism, the 
demi-god exaltation of Stephen's letter, she did not think of. 
His interpretations were insignificant to her; her woman's 
heart sought no farther than that he loved her : that he was 
so noble-thoughted, so eloquent, enhanced the value of his 
love ; but as abstract qualities they were nothing to her. Her 
past was equally passed with his ; but she did not, as he, 
receive her present with reference to her future — she looked 
not beyond it ; she did not consider the possible or the pro- 
bable. Veiy sensitive, with vivid est fancy and an undisci- 
plined mind, it was not strange that . her first experience of 
the passion-storms of life should so afiect her. Her youth 
had been spent in vague aspiring: on every side limits of most 
uncongenial customs and education-maxims had shut in her 
active mind, her strong beating heart. Music had been to her a 
business of finger-dexterity, of fashionable masters and social 
drudgery ; drawing mere imitation, whether of art or nature. 
She had read standard works in the four languages with which 
she was c(fnversant, and given to them a cold impersonal 
approval. Of modem poetry she knew much; her natural 
taste^and good ear taught her to admire the sound of what 
was musical — the excellence of what was graphic ; but she 
had made none of it her own : the chords of her own soul 
were yet untouched : its life was dormant ; she had not yet 
gathered the scattered voices of stray facts into the mellow 
fugue, so to speak, wherein they should be held. She had 
continually revolted against the pettinesses which surrounded 
her, without any exact hope or knowledge that there was 
greater nobleness in other hearts, or that the burning words 
she met in books were other than dreams of an ever unrealised 

I 

desire. How * wonderfiil was, to her, the acquaintanceship 
with Stephen Harley. And then the bvtt^ o^ Vss^ \a. V^^ *. 
the assurance of his. It was a txo]p\c«X «vxxa\9fc qtl V^x i^^s^ 
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nigHt : all nature became animate ; morning and evening rose 
on her Vith mystic meanings, as to our first parents ere the 
fall : the bright-eyed flowers, the sighing odorous winds, the 
murmur of the silvery fountain, seemed the utterance and 
forms of her rapturous thoughts. What new truths flashed 
on her mind from the pages she had so often ignorantlj 
criticised I what wild heart-histories were revealed to her in 
the music which had been hitherto but a study. Heroism ; 
noble deeds ; infinite virtue ; seemed a necessity to her. 
Truly, as Stephen said, she had entered the portals of Elysium. 
Possessed by love, though of a transient and human kind, it 
was her golden age : the moment given to some, when, they 
are in harmony with God and Nature; when all is fair and 
beautiful to them, and the momentary good accompanies the 
momentary love. It is sad that the Eden-glimpse should 
commonly be so rare, so short, so soon clouded : that to the 
golden time should succeed that iron one, of sordid tboughtSj 
and darkened vision, and hard hearts. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

" Man is not life, but is only a recipient of life from the Lord, who, 
as he is Love itself and Wisdom itself, is also Life itself ; which life 
is received differently by every one, according to his quality and con- 
sequent state of his reception." — Swedenborg. 

Herbert sat in his room : shadowy dreams filled his mind ; 
pale hopes, chased by haunting doubts; longings, rather than 
intentions, for his future ; visions, brilliant, while they were 
yet indefinite, but vanishing like mirage when he sought to 
base a well-grounded hope on their morganic promise. A 
servant brought in luncheon on a tray : cold grouse and 
Burgundy. Herbert watched with indifference the displacing 
of the books on his writing-table, — the little arrangements for 
his comforts which were made by his servant. " Lord Glan- 
cahir has just arrived, sir, and wishes to know if you would 
like to see him," he said, when all was arranged. 

" Clancahir ! " exclaimed Herbert ; " when did he come ? 
Is he here or at Erlesmere ? Is Lady Effingham below ? Has 
he come to stay, Richardson? " 
**He is at Juncheon with, the "VaAiea, ?ai \ \ife ^^t&& Xyj tmI 
^luB morning ; I believe from Loudon,^^ 
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" Quick, give me my coat ; stay, I can't get this arm in. 
Try my grey shooting jacket. Why in the world don't you 
make haste ! " 

" Now just be quiet, my dear fellow, and eat your limcheon : 
here I am," Lord Clancahir said, cheerily, as he came in. 

" My dear Clancahir 1 " 

'' You see I came sooner than I said, for I had busmess in 
London." 

"All right; but " 

" But liere you are, not able to be hospitable." 

" Oh I 111 go home this afternoon," 

" I think not ; I am already established here," said Lord 
Clancahir. " You are in pain, I see," he continued. 

" Very little." 

" How you do get into scrapes, old fellow." 

"When did you come over?" asked Herbert, a little 
abruptly. 

" Tuesday. I must return on Saturday. I think I shall 
take you with me ; our Lish air will set you up again: you 
have had a shake." 

" Oh ! I intend to be very busy at home. I am going to 
see my factor in half an hour about farm buildings : see, here 
are the plans." 

Lord Clancahir looked at them. " This is aU very well, 
Erie; but " 

" I do not admit the word * but,' Clancahir," said Herbert, 
with a faint smile. 

" You will dine with us downstairs, of course ? " 

" I can't get on a coat." 

" We'll cut the sleeve of one, and tie it on with ribbon : 
see," and in a second Lord Clancahir had opened the seam ; 
his thin slight fingers were very dexterous. 

" Seriously, Clancahir, if I can get a coat on I must go 
home." 

" That is very disappointing; and, besides, quite impossible. 
Sir Harry is engaged to a Conservative dinner at Holmvale, 
and you must not leave me en tiers with Lady EflSjagham and 
her daughter." 

" Very well ; but to-morrow." 

" Is nothing as yet : to-day is the only reality. Now I 
am going to ask Miss Effingham's maid to have ribbon ties 
sewn on this sleeve." Herbert rang th^tOi^ ^JA«x.Yt^»8l^^s^ 
wLsh to bare ribbona sewn on. 
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" So that is achieved," said Lord Clancahir. " Do yon 
know you have grown very obstinate since you left Ireland? " 

" Very wavering, perhaps.*' 

" Harley is not here, is he ? " , • 

" He went this morning." 

" I heard in London that there is to be certainly a general elec- 
tion next spring. I suppose you are pretty sure of Hohnvale ? " 

** Perhaps 1 am, if I stand." 

*< Why, has anything happened to make you change your 
mind?" 

" Nothing tangible ; but " 

<* I thought * buts' were not admitted in your vocabulary." 

Herbert turned restlessly away. " What business have I 
in Parliament ? " he said in a low voice. 

** We settled all that at Cahirmore. You ,are ill and out 
of spirits, Erie : believe that you will be of use, and you 
will be." 

" Easily said," replied Herbert, bitterly; "but I believe 
the contrary." ' ' . 

" Good heavens ! how mistaken Harley is! " 

" Perhaps so ; but what has that to do with Holmvale ? " 

" Much : he has made you think that you are a unit in the 
world." 

" Truly, so I am." 

" Individual, not a unit. We are all leaves of one great 
tree ; which of us can say he has not his office, though he may 
grow alone on his twig. 

" Poor leaf I " 

" But if he freely admit the life-giving sap, he will not only 
gain strength and beauty ; the branches around will put fordi 
leaves and flowers." . ' • • 

" Ah I Clancahir, if it were true ! " ' 

" Is not Christianity true ? " • • • 

" It is an affair of dogmas, not of. this work-day life. We 
don't receive it like an influx : we try to grasp it painftdly, 
and with an effort keep our hold. 'It is a labour, not a rest : 
I am not strong enough for labour." - ' • ■ 

"Do not labour. What are your thoughts but an influx? 

And one's self is the deposit left by continual waves of thought. 

Christianity is simple acknowledgment of the Divine influx. 

The conaequences of that acknowledgment classified, form 

tie Catholic creed Here is yoMK co^\.. ^^i^^v^^^ 

JTg-Ijt now/' • 
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" Lady Effingbam has sent me to say, my lord," observed 
the servant, " that she will be in the Cloister walk, if you 
should wish to join her and Miss Effingham." 

** Very well. Now, Erie, you look a different fellow. The 
sunshine without will finish your metamorphosis." 

'* Ah ! that depends on sunshine within." 

** Should you like perpetual sunshine ? " 

" My dear Clancahir, I have done with Utopias." 

" If there were not a true Utopia, we should never have 
imagined one." 

" You hold out impossible hopes of a heaven on earth." 

" The presence of God is heaven. Eighteen hundred years 
ago He came among us." 

" And left us." 

" And returned." 

" Are you orthodox, Clancahir ? " 

" At least, I am a Christian." 

" What an indefinite definition ? " 

" Men have made it so, perhaps. The Christian principle 
I believe to be a re-conjunction of Man with Good and Truth, 
by a continual Divine influx of those essences." 

" You talk mystically." ^. - 

" A perfecting of the human by the* fusion of the Divine ; of 
which the Grod-man was the great witness." 

" * Perfecting of the humiin.' Those are Stephen's words." 

" He believes it is the result of a completed personality ; 
I, that it is only attainable by a childlike, free receptivity." 

" Stephen would make his own sun ; you warm yourself by 
that in the heavens." 

" And his is a gas-light. — But do put on that coat of .yours, 
and come out.'* 

" You bring me into ideal sunlight, Clancahir." 

" Of Miss Effingham's society ? " • Herbert put out a sudden 
energy in the completion of his toilet. They were not long in 
finding Lady Effingham and Mildred. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

" Hers will I be: and only with this thought 
Content myself, although my chance be nought." — Sua&filr. 

A DOUBLE row of lime-trees standing «Ai ^\\\iex «A^ <^1 ^\it^2RsS^ 
gravelled terrace gave to it the uata^ oi \I(aa ^chsXet ^"^s-^ 
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Their interlacing branches formed a tracery suggestive of a 
florid cathedral roof, but surpassing any in its intricate 
delicacy. Far down the arched perspective stood Lady Effing- 
ham and Mildred. Their graceful forms and sheeny dress 
were thrown out in brilliant relief against the grey tones of 
the lichen-stained boles. ^^ I am beginning at last to admire 
Miss Effingham/' Lord Clancahir said, as he and Herbert 
walked to meet the glimmering figures. 

"Are you?" 

'^ She is a woman now : she was but a child when I was 
here a month ago." 

" I see no change." 

" Perhaps you have grown with her growth. It must be 
so," added Lord Clancahir, looking with a slight curious 
smile at his companion, " or you would see what I mean. 
Her very walk is different. She has lost the air of self-con- 
sciousness.* There is the repose of completion about her. 
She has become as graceful as her mother; yet how different ! " 

'* Lady Effingham has all that you have been praising," said 
Herbert, with effort. 

" Her grace is the perfection of art ; her daughter's the 
fulfilment of nature. Dalilah and Eve." 

" Was it not imprudent of you, dear Herbert," said the 
Dalilah in question, as she warmly greeted him, "to come 
out without leave ? " 

" He had mine," interposed Lord Clancahir. "Lady Effing- 
ham, I want you to siiow me your conservatory. I am 
collecting ideas for one at Cahirmore, and I am sure before- 
hand that yours is perfect." 

"Ijris quite near," said Lady Effingham. "Bertie, you 
must not tire yourself. And you, too, dearest child, you 
have looked pale since yesterday." She passed on. Lord 
Clancahir's manner was ever charming, and her social refine- 
ments expanded under his influence. Her liking for whatever 
seemed graceful or beautiful was shared by him. He pleased 
her personally, for Lady EflSbgham had refined perceptions as 
to externals. 

" I trust you are not the worse for my awkwardness yester- 
day," said Herbert hurriedly, and with embarrassment, to 
Mildred. 

" Thanks, I was not hurt. I fear you were. It was very 
kind of you to risk so much for me." Her voice was 
^ttaugely low and sweet* Hexbertf d \ieaxl \ie»X. i^^^sX:^ % 
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" The risk was nothing, if I had only been of some use." 
Mildred remained silent. Withered leaves fell on their path. 
A shadow seemed to rest on Herbert : he felt chilled. 

" This * G^ant de Batailles' is flowering late," said Mildred, 
as they emerged from the dim light of the cloistral walk to 
the rose garden. She cut off one of the crimson blossoms and 
gave it to her companion. " I am not worthy of it. I shall 
never be a Paladin," said Herbert, with an uncertain smile, 
" Cecil would better deserve it." 

" His battles do not much interest me : I do not admire 
strategy. Besides, his objects seem to me scarcely worth 
fighting for." 

" Don't you think success in public life — the applause of 
party, worth achieving? To be a distinguished litterateur .*" 

" i hardly know," Mildred replied, absently. 

" I sometimes have wished I were Cecil. He has a career 
before him." 

" Is a career so necessary ? " 

'* Do you not think so ? To work for some end." 

" Ah 1 that is a man's ambition." 

" I fancied that of all people you were most ambitious." 

" I believe I used to be." 

" Used to be ! Why I am older than you are, Mildred, 
and yet 1 am but on the threshold of life. It is a strange 
moment.** 

" An important moment, dear Herbert," she replied, with 
a tenderness of manner very new to her. 

" I have great projects," he said : " aspirations almost too 
high to hope that they will be fulfilled, and I so fear dis- 
appointment." 

" Disappointment might be terrible," said Mildred with a 
shiver. 

" You said yesterday you feared nothing." 

" To fear much one must hope much. But do not let us 
talk about ourselves, Bertie." 

" Ah ! Mildred, if you would talk more of yourself. If I 
only knew you better ! " 

" * Our hermit spirits dwell apart.' " 

" Do you, then, also say that it must be ever so ? It cannot 
be, Mildred. Oh 1 if you knew how I long for sjonpathy." 

" You will find it some day — sympathy," Mildred said^ lo^ 
and earnestly, with a tremulous soilneaa, ^^ '^^t^ -^csv^^ ^ 
love. Its tone thrilled through Heibett a\.mo?Xi -^^ioiv^ • 
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'^Tlie sun has set; do not stay out of doorB any later, 
dearest,*' said Lady Effingham, who, at the moment, joined 
them with T^ord Clancahir. 

The evening was very dreamlike to Herbert— -one of those 
happy dreams which surpass waking enjoyments, in that no 
sense of incompleteness, of impending change, dims their bril- 
liance. A meaningful beauty lay like sunshine on the most 
work-day objects : all sotmds grew ttmeful and harmonious. 
His soul was like still water, wherein were reflected the stony 
shore and stunted trees, and long grey fields of common life, 
with a strangely beautified resemblance. Once during that 
evening a momentary disturbance rufiled the calm, and the 
circumstances mirrored there grew suddenly distorted. Herbert 
had asked Mildred to sing, and she had pleaded fatigue : his 
friend asked for a special song, and she acceded. But Lord 
Clancahir did not stand beside her at the piano ; and as her 
full notes rose on the heavy-weighted air, a hushed religious 
calm again descended on Herbert's heart. Silence fell on 
all when she had done. There was no well-intoned joy, no 
simulated despair, to be commended : her song was sacred, 
and beyond criticism, as a psalm might be. That evening 
her soul had found utterance : hitherto her music had been 
imitation; now it was inspiration. *'That 'Addio' is too 
charming,'* said Lady Efiingham, the first to speak; ''but, 
Milly, I think you dragged it a little. What do you say. 
Lord Clancahir ? " 

" I never criticise," he replied. . 

'' How strange ! I should have imagined you £istidioTi8." 

'' ' La morte vera amica, ci da la libertk.' Do you agree in 
what you have just sung, Miss Efiingham ? " he asked, turning 
to Mildred. 

" I cannot," she replied, rather timidly. 

" Ah ! dearest, you are too young," said Lady Efiingham, 
with a little sigh of enmiu ** I lear Harry will be rather late." 

" I suppose he will have to speak," observed Lord Clancahir. 

" He will probably say something : he likes keeping up his 
influence in the borough." 

" You ought to have gone," said Lord Clancahir, turning 
to Herbert. 

" I, oh I yes. I beg your pardon. You were saying " 

" That you ought to' have made a speech at Holmvale 
to-nigbt.*' 
''About wiat ? " 
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" Yourselfi'^ 

" My sprained wrist ?" 

" That would have made an excellent beginning. Then, by 
an easy transition, you could have gone to the dislocation of 
classes ; the powerlessness of the agricultural party, which 
may be called the right arm of the State ; and wound up by 
a pathetic picture of the time when you hoped to wield yours 
in the service of the ' true and independent.* " 

" I think I hear the hall door open," exclaimed Lady 
Effingham. Then— 

" My dear Harry, how cold you must be I " 

" Not the least," he replied, though he brought in with him 
a frosty atmosphere, which made Herbert shiver. 

\ ^<ord Clancahir has joined us, you see." 

*^_^ry glad. I wish you had been with me this evening, 
Clancahir," Sir Harry said, with an unusual smile of elation. 
" They gave me a good reception. There is no fear for Cecil, 
I think." 

" Have you, then, retired from the field, Erie ? " Lord 
Clancahir asked, turning to Herbert. 

** I have not quite made up my mind." 

Sir Harry looked at the fire. After a pause, he said, 
sternly : " I have promised my support to Cecil. I think, by 
education, principles, and talents, he is better fitted to repre- 
sent any votes I can command than his brother." 

" Pray settle the question in the morning ; it is very late," 
interposed Lady Effingham. Sir Harry lighted the candles 
for her and his daughter, and bid them good night coldly. 
After a moment of embarrassing pause, Herbert followed their 
example, and went to his room, i 

** I cannot understand, Clancahir," Sir Harry said, '• why . 
you should have for a moment thought that that poor fellow .'. 
should stand for Holmvale instead of Cecil." 

'< I think, if talent and principles signify at all, which is an 
open question, he is better qualified than his brother." 

" You cannot mean what you say." 

" Cecil will, doubtless, represent himself very creditably ; 
in fact, that department of his duties will probably absorb his 
energies." 

" Herbert is incapable even of that," said Sir Harry, with 
some bitterness. 

" His Quixotic generosity and ecr\i^u\ci\\& -vxiDaj^^^SKaRss^ *"^^ 
realljr unfortuDate/* said Lord Clanc^i^vc, Tn^aKOk^^* ^^^«t- 
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haps you are right after all, Sir Harry, in fearing that he 
Avoiild not be a good representative for Holmvale. You com- 
mand about an equal number of votes, do you not ? " Sir Harry 
stiffly assented, and immediately afterwards proposed that they 
should postpone the discussion to another day. '* Before we 
mar our present agreement," added Lord Clancahir, as he 
shook hands cordially with his half-astonished, Half-offended 
host. He went at once to Herbert's room. Herbert was 
pacing up and down, his head bent down a little, his shght 
hands clasped tightly together behind his back. 

" You see how it is," he said, hurriedly, when his friend 
had closed the door. 

" Your uncle is an obstinate, prejudiced, old soldier." 

"I think he is right, Clancahir. You are kind-hearted, 
and you try to make me over-estimate myself. That, how- 
ever, is as miserable a plan as Stephen's, who would have me 
under-estimate, or not estimate at all, every one else." 

" When do you expect Cecil over ? " 

" I know little of his movements." 

" A good deal depends on him." 

" Nothing ! " exclaimed Herbert ; " unless, indeed, that 
his coming determined me all the more to oppose him." 

'^ Erie, this is childish, absurd : I never saw this side of 
your character before." 

Herbert leant against the mantelpiece ; his face was shaded 
by his hand. " Will you, too, give me up, Clancahir 7" 

** Will you be true to yoursefi"?" 

" That is a phrase ; what do you mean by myself 7" 

" The Divine in you." 

" Clancahir, I am sick of these mysticisms. I want aome . 
practical advice, and you put me off with a fine-aoxmdiiig 
jargon of words, like Stephen." 

" The God-inspired instinct of what is good in you," oon- 
tinued Lord Clancahir, calmly, and as if he had ndjb been 
interrupted ; " that spring of living water, ^ver sufficijan^ ftr 
your necessity, ever increasing with your thirst." 

Herbert was silent for a moment. He replied, ynJSi hm 
irritation than before : " It is all very true in theory ; bat|.iil 
any case, I can't see what you call my Divine instiiuA bM.tO 
do with Holmvale." 

^^ I thought your object in standing was to try and beajMili 
a le89 idle unit in the world than you are now. Appn^if^^i '■ 
A ia to keep Cecil out of Parliamenl?^ 
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" You are unjuBt," returned Herbert bitterly. " I know 
not if it ia by 'Divine instinct' tbat you judge eo un- 
charitably." 

" We will not scold enoh other lite women, my dear Erie. 
Now, to be practical. I think only peculiar circumstances 
should make you forego standing for Holmvale ; but it would 
not do to inflict serioua injury on Cecil. From what Lady 
Effingham told mo this afternoon, his prospects seem to depend 
on hia getting into Parliament next election." 

" But you have been persuading me to stand." 

" And so you should, unlcaa Cecil shows very good cause 
indeed ; belter than I fancy he can. You must find out his 
views. As I said, a good deal depends on him," 

" But, Clancahir, ia it right to waive my responMbilities 
because by so doing I may advance his interests? Isjt right 
to put him in the position I ought to take myself?" 

"Is it beautiful?" asked Lord Clancahir, taking up hia 
candle to go. 

" You would not put mere feeling before a moral sense !" 

" I think it ia the safer guide in questions of action. Our 
moral sense is well as a curb, hut love for whatsoever ia good 
should prompt our onward way. Ton see, morality is a torch 
which shows you pitfalls at either hand, but love is a aun 
lighting up the whole landscape. Now, afl«r inventing these 
similitudes, I must go to bed." 

" Stay a minute, Clancahir. Ton preach new doctrine : 
you trust to impulse rather than conscience 1" 

" I think love, rather than fear, should govern ua. Is that 

" Not theoretically new." 

"It is the Irish &ith, I think—not the English. Good 
night." 

" Stay s little." 

" Not another second : language and dinnudon dilnt« . 
thought; I will wy no more." 

The candle burned to its socket, the fire went out, the night 
air grew heavy with eilence, belLire Herbert lay down. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Thy mother sits beside thee, beside thee, yet apart ; 
And she is ice, but thou art fire, with a throbbing poet*hpari 
Tliy mother is not cruel — no, thy mother is but cold ; 
And knows the power of wealth and dower, and loves the glittering 
gold."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

" How is your wrist, Bertie ? " Lady Effingham asked, when 
femily prayers were over next morning. 

. <^ Better, thanks," he said, but he looked pale and harassed. 
Hi\ manner was, however, calm ; his voice firm. 

" You will shoot, Clancahir ? " Sir Harry half commanded, 
half inquired. 

'* I have not time, I fear. We are going over to Erlesmcre; 
are we not, Erie ? " 

" If you like. Dickson wants me to go to Holmvale to- . 
day, to see after my estate there," he replied, looking at a 
note from his factor, which lay among his letters. 

" But your wrist, dear Bertie," said Lady Effingham. 

" Perhaps Clancahir will drive me over. I have ordered 
my phaeton to be here at eleven." 

" Wilful man will have his way I — and the doctor ^" 

'* Will find that I have taken his case out of his hand," 
interposed Lord Clancahir. 

" Dickson is rather fanciful, Herbert," Sir Harry obserred, 
drily ; '^ I don't recommend you to follow his advice im- 
pUcitly." 

" I will try to judge for myself." 

" Pray do not read letters at breakfast time," said Sir Harry 
to his daughter. 

"You have not many correspondents, Milly," said her- 
mother ; " who in the world has written you such a long 
letter?" 

" It is from Cecil." 

" Harry, do you know that poor dear Lady Mary has lost 
her aunt who was so kind to her? " Lady Efiingham observed, 
adroitly withdrawing attention from Mildred's correspondent. 

" So I heard yesterday." 

" And Mr. Harley's cousin or uncle, or whatever he wasy 
is dead. " 
*^So I beard yesterday." 
''ifa5 he left him anything V' 



I 
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" I have not heard." 

" You are very oracular this morning, Harry." 

" I have had a short letter from Stephen," said Herbert, 
" written in great haste, and rather enigmatical." 

" May I try to guess the enigma ? I am very ingenious," 
said Lady' Effingham. 

"Certainly," he replied, as he gave her the letter; "it 
puzzles me." ; Mildred grew suddenly pale, then crimson 
flushed. ', She said something incoherently about having done 
breakfast, and the heat of the fire at her back. 

" I arrived here," Mr. Harley wrote, " in time to receive 
the farewell of my cousin. He has left me a considerably 
sum of money. It will be to me, I think, the golden key. of 
an inexhaustible treasury, containing wealth such as the world 
never yet gave. Business detains me here, but on Tuesday 
I shall be with you. Yours, Stephen Harley." 

" He should have marked his letter private," said Lady 
Effingham, musingly, as she returned it "without &rther com- 
ment to Herbert. 

" Unless he has turned alchemist, and means to employ 
this bequest in a search for the philosopher's stone, I do not 
understand his evident excitement." 

Every one had risen, and Lady Effingham said no more. 
Mildred went to her room. Herbert and his friend started 
for Holmvale. Sir Harry shut himself up with his steward 
in his study, where he examined his week's accounts, arranged 
his correspondence, docketed his papers, and settled the com- 
partments of his despatch-box, with a care and method suffi- 
cient, for. the. ordering of a nation's affairs. The house was 
very quiet, and even Lady Effingham's canary bird sat hushed 
on his perch, as with eye askance he watched his mistress's 
thoughtful smile. Her left hand held a half-sheet of crumpled 
paper open ; the other played with a pen-handle, which fell 
among a group of "vvriting-table prettinesses with a clatter. 
Lady Effingham awoke from her reverie ; she rose and rang 
the bell. " Tell Benson to see if Miss JEffingham is in her 
room, and to beg of her to join me here if she is." Again, 
with a slight smile, she looked through some lines which were 
written on the crumpled paper. Miss Effingham entered. 
Lady Effingham's countenance at once assumed a grave, 
pained expression. She pointed to a chair. Mildred sat 
down. " I have to speak to you, dear child, on a very ^ainfoi 
flubject" MisB Effingham remain^ sAsiixX.* ''''\ ^^ ^^"^ 
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expect deceit and underhand dealing from you, Mildred ; yon 
have been encouraging the forwardness of that adventurfer, 
Mr. Harley." Mildred grew white as marble ; her lips livid. 
" Entered into some clandestine engagement, I dare say," 
said Lady Effingham, bitterly. " Pray don't look as if you 
were going to faint : I hate scenes. May 1 ask how long this 
disgraceful folly on your part, and presumption on his, has 
been going on?" Mildred remained still and silent as a 
statue. " You may have inclination, but you have not 
talents, for intrigue," continued Lady Effingham. "Even 
if I had not found this singular production " — she pointed 
to the crumpled bit of manuscript — " you betrayed yourself at 
breakfast." Mildred's cheek flushed suddenly as she glanced 
at the paper. It contained some lines written by her the 
preceding night in a moment of intensest enthusiasm. " In 
any circumstance, these verses were most unbecoming a young 
girl ; but written of a needy schemer, who has privately 
sought to instil these shamefully wrong notions into your 
mind I it is inconceivable I " 

" It is untrue, you know it is I " exclaimed Mildred, her 
voice broken by anger. 

Rising from her chair, she stood before her mother with 
quivering lip and flashing eyes, wildly beautiful as a panther. 

" Do not behave like a tragedy queen : sit down. How 
can you explain these very fervid lines ? " 

"I will give no explanation to you. I say again, that 
all you have said of Mr. Harley is false ; and you know as 
well as I do that he is incapable of deceit." 

"Am I to understand, then, that your love for him is 
tmprovoked, imretumed ? " 

A gleam of happiness flashed on the lowering clouds which 
shadowed Mildred's brow. She sat down again, calmly, as 
she said, — " It is true that we love each other : we will con- 
tinue to do so." 

" Possibly," said Lady Eflingham, coldly : " but you will 
not meet again." 

*? Il is not in your power to hinder us." 

" Mildred, if you are obstinate, I must speak to your father i 
you know his views." 

" My father is severe ; he is not cruel." 

" Consider your position, your age. This man is in no 
wajr a £ttmg husband for you. Have "jo\x lu![io\i%ht, Mildred ? 
H0 28, besides, a Deist — an Aflieiat, iox «vx^\. Wxva\«i^ 
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" He was the first to teacb me trutb." 

" Has there been any clandestine correspondence? " 

" I have never written to him." 

" He has to you ? — Insolence ! Mildred, I command you 
to give me his letter." 

" I wiU not." 

" Mildred, I do not wish for an unpleasant appeal to the 
means- of coercion I have at my disposal." Miss Effingham 
trembled violently. " If you delay, I shall resort to them. I 
will desire Benson to search your room. I will have your 
locks opened." 

" There is no need," said Mildred. She took Stephen's 
letter from her pocket-book, glanced at it, and put it in the 
fire. She regained her seat uncertainly, as one suddenly 
blinded. There was a silence for a minute. Lady Effingham, 
though annoyed, was perfectly self-possessed. " You have 
forestalled my intention," she said, coldly : " go to your room, 
I will see to these matters." Mildred did not move nor reply; 
she had fainted. She recovered slowly. Her mother sprinkled 
her forehead with eau-de-Cologne, and watched her revival 
with some concern and much perplexity. Her educational 
method had provokingly failed. Her daughter — ^Lady Effing- 
ham's daughter — had grown up with strong and unregulated 
passions, with undiuciplined principles and obstinate will. It 
was extremely unaccountable. Mildred opened her eyes : her 
pallor changed to an angry blush. With an effort she rose 
and moved towards the door. " Do not excite yourself," said 
Lady Effingham, softly ; " do not be in a hurry to form any 
resolution. On Monday, I will speak to your father about 
discontinuing Mr. Harley's visits. If you will pledge your- 
self to hold no further intercourse with him, I will take care 
that you are not distressed by any recurrence to this unfor- 
tunate affair. Let it be a dream, dear child." She took her 
daughter's hand : it lay passive in hers. " We will drive this 
afternoon," she said, coaxingly. A sullen scorn glared in 
Mildred's eyes. " It will be good for you, dearest," con- 
tinued Lady Effingham. 

" Not good," exclaimed Mildred, with sudden energy, " for 
either I Not good for you to bend me to your worldly schemes, 
to use your mother's authority, and compel me to listen to 
heartless maxims. I do not wish to have the little truth, and 
£iith, and love I possess, blighted. It is not good for me to 
grow recklesS; to hate where I bKoxxUl \a^^* ^yaka\i'^\aSi. 
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dawned upon me : I would not sink again into darkness. I 
will not r* she exclaimed, with clasped hands, and eager 
utterance — " I will not give up my first and only happiness — 
my life ; for I never lived before ! " 

" You are perfectly unintelligible ; but this galimatias 
sounds as unladylike as it is ridiculous. Calm yourself until 
Monday, at all events. You had better go to your room now." 
With a suddenly-recovered proud composure Mildred went to 
her room. She flung herself on the first chair that offered, in 
a trance of stormy passion, too intense for commonplace ex- 
pression : yet the dilated eyes, the livid colour, the half- 
opened mouth and set teeth, the prominent veins and sunken 
cheeks, betokened the strife within her. 

O selfish, narrow-hearted mother I O passionate, unchild- 
like daughter! liVe will not further unveil the sorrowful 
picture. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" Now sette wel thyne entencion. 
To here of love the discripcion. 

Delite righte^fulle of hevynesse. 

And dreri.ed.fuUe of Riadnesse ; 

Bitter swetenes'se and swete erroure, 

Highte welle savouri d good savour ; 

Synne that pardonn hath withynne, 

And pardonn spotted without with synne." — Chjluceb. 

Lady Effingham paid some visits in the afternoon : one of 
condolence to Lady Mary de Broke; of ceremony to the 
newly-come doctor's mother ; of inquiry to the rector's wife, 
who had had an apoplectic fit. Her little pug sat beside her in 
Mildred's vacant place, — solemn and stern of aspect, erect 
and observant of the passing objects, scorn and indignation 
alternated in the expression of his visage. Different from 
his mistress, who nonchalantly leant back ; except now and 
then, when she half rose to give a kindly greeting to an 
admiring but gaping school child ; or a courteous bow and 
smile to the village attorney ; or a passing word to the awkward 
son of a neighbouring squire. That long-legged stripling went 
on his way afterwards in the proud consciousness of manhood : 
he was authoritative to his sisters that evening, and secretly 
ashamed of them, because t\iey "wex^ "aoX. xaa^^ \^<^ "Va&^ 
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Effingham. She stayed awhile at her school, and was very par- 
ticular about the arithmetic. Lady Effingham had a clear head : 
she lingered over the plain work, and gave the girls a little 
lecture in her kindest voice, so that they were quite overawed 
by her soft low accents. They forgot to curtsey when she 
passed out, as one would forget to say good day to an angel ; 
indeed, the 'little ones were not clear but that she was one : 
her sheeny dress, the perfumed atmosphere which came into 
the stuffy school-room with her, and the music made by her- 
rustling silks and little clinking chains and bracelets — like 
that of a summer shower — ^had so impressed them. She 
' paused as she drew on her driving-gloves, for the merry trot 
of horses rang along the road^ Lord Clancahir and Herbert 
came up. " Have you done with business ? " she asked, as 
they stopped. 

" Quite," said Herbert, 

" We are henceforth your slaves," added Lord Clancahir. 

" My ponies are rather fractious ; will you help me to drive 
them ? Herbert, you ^vill come too ? Philip will take your 
phaeton honie." 

" Certainly. Judge Jeffries shall sit in my lap," replied 
Lord Clancahir. 

" What a name for my Jugurtha ! Are you comfortable, 
Herbert ? " 

" Very." 

" Where is Miss Effingham ? " asked Lord Clancahir. 

" Milly was not very well : her head ached, poor child. 
But what have you been doing ? Canvassing, Bertie ? " 

"For Cecil?" 

"Or yourself?" 

" I must wait for his return to decide. Do you know when 
that will be ? " asked Herbert, with a slight effort. Mildred heard 
from him to-day, did she not ? Did he mention his plans ? " 

" I really forget : let me see, Mildred did not show me the 
letter." Herbert's brow contracted ; but he sat behind, and 
Lady Effingham did not observe his air of chagrin : he 
imagined that Mildred's headache was in some way the con- 
sequence of Cecil's letter. 

" Do you know, I am in a- very awkward predicament," 
said Lady Effingham, smiling ; " I shall not know on which 
side to throw my very powerfiil influence if you stand, Bertie." 

" Have you a doubt?" asked Herbert, ^jla^iMilk^ \ XsviX^^'^ 
was a quiver m bia voice. 
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'^ Let me see : you must first give xqie gome idea of yonr 
political views, and what colour you will choose for cockades 
— blue, yellow, or pink ? " 

" The subjects being equally important," added Lord Clan- 
cahir. 

" Are you Harryite or anti-Harryite 2 I will decide youi 
colour accordingly." 

" I fear I agree with few of Sir Harry's principles." 

" But have you any of your own ? " 

" A great many aspirations : I hope he has no principles," 
added Lord Clancahir. 

" I am not quite such an Orientalist as you are, Clancahir. 
I cannot help perceiving that there is a present as well as a 
future. You Irish throw yourselves into the imagined coming 
and forget the existing." 

" It is the Eastern mode of thought." 

" Pink must be your colour, Bertie," said Lady Effingham, 
with decision. 

" I think blue," suggested Lord Clancahir. " Pink is not a 
colour ; it signifies nothing : it is but a feeble red." 

" What do you say to white ? " asked Herbert. 

" The colour of death I " said his friend. " No, blue is 
your fit ensign, — blue, which signifies aspiration, purity, 
religion." 

" But Harry will pre-engage blue — true blue : it is the 
Tory colour." 

" Opaque, perhaps. But sky blue represents Tory-Kadi-' 
calism — upward tending reform ; red is demagogue agitation 

— socialism ; yellow, the money interests ; green " But 

they had reached Effingham House. Sir Harry stood in the 
portico. 

" I have heard from Cecil by the second post," he said ; 
" he will be here in three weeks' time at farthest." 

" Will you come to my room and have a cup of tea ? " Lady 
Effingham asked, turning to the young men. Lord Clancahir 
accepted the proposal, but Herbert excused himself. The 
autumn moon was rising over the woods : he longed for its 
cool influence ; he felt restless and fevered. Drawing a felt 
hat low on his brow, he struck into the dusk mazes of Lady 
Effingham's pleasure-ground. Here and there a sparkling 
fall of moonlight crossed the path, and threw silver spray on 
the sheeny laurels and the thorn-tipped holly leaves. There 
was a hush of common souada. "BaxbeiVJa iovASsi^ ^^ ^ 
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8oft sward of the grass walks scarcely broke the silence. He 
grew more restless, more fevered : his life asserted itself with 
throbbing vehemence in the calm ; his thoughts found utter- 
ance perforce. When self-consciousness is dormant, soliloquies 
are sometimes the necessary ventilators of the over-wrought 
soul ; but who could eyer record a soliloquy with a hope of 
being intelligible ? — that out-birth of intensest excitement, 
when our thoughts are quickened to demi-God activity, when 
all conventional paraphrases are unused. Herbert's words 
were incoherent ; coherence may be a very mundane excel- 
lence, yet it is necessary in print. The gong for dressing had 
sounded some time, when he remembered that there was such 
an event in the day's history as dinner : — an important one 
at EflLigham, for Sir Harry was particular in the excellence 
of his cuisine, Herbert was a few minutes late, yet he was 
unobservant of the annoyance of his host. Stronger feelings 
had neutralised his boyish sensitiveness : he had grown from 
childhood to man's estate since his return home ; he began no 
longer to think of himself in mere reference to those around 
him, but of others in reference to him. Stephen's arguments 
had never wrought in him so strong an individuality as Mil- 
dred's society. After all, our feelings and passions govern us 
far more than intellect ; and rightly. Lord Clancahir exerted 
himself to keep alive the flagging conversation. Lady Effing- 
ham was smihngly kind, graciously cordial ; but, spite of 
herself, there were moments when she, too, seemed influenced 
"ftj the unsociableness of the rest : she did not long delay to 
retire when dinner was over. " May I go to my room this 
evening ? I have a headache," Mildred asked, rather abruptly, 
when she was alone with her mother in the drawing-room. 

" Certainly not ; there is nothing here to increase a head- 
ache." Mildred bit her lip : she grew a little pale ; then, 
listlessly turning to the table, she looked over a book of 
prints. 

" How desultory you are ; do get some work, Mildred." 

"Mother, let me go to bed; I am so wretched." Lady 
Effingham turned — the imploring voice was so little like her 
daughter's ; she was startled. 

" Dear child, you may ; but I should like you to command 
yourself. If the light hurts your eyes, come into the con- 
servatory for awhile : calm yourself." She took Mildred's 
hand. What was there in the contact tlaa*\.«fcfc\Dkfc^\xi^^^ssj^ 
her daughter to frcBh life and energy t 
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''I will go alone," she said, sullenly, as she rose and. 
passed through the heavily curtained door of the con- 
servatory. 

The moon had risen high ; the fountain gleamed like sum- 
mer lightning through the tropic growth of a Datura. The 
rippling sound, the soft perfumes, lulled the bitter pain which 
Mildred was enduring. She sat down on an iron seat opposite 
the fountain, and a passionate burst of weeping relieved her 
from the excitement which she had controlled with difficulty 
in her mother's presence. She leant back in the abandon of 
unwitnessed passion, and large heavy tears dropped fast down 
her cheeks, ghastJy pale in the moonlight. Her head rested 
against the trellis- work which lined the wall, while a. pendant 
Datura blossom kissed her forehead with loving greeting. 
She would have fainted at the pleasure of its touch, if it had 
not been so great; but a calm passed on. her jarred nerves. 
She had been strung to an extreme sensitiveness, which pre- 
vented self-control, and gave her for a prey to intensest plea- 
sure, keenest pain, in alternating waves. The soft touch of 
flowers had changed as with a magic power her misery to an 
equally passionate rapture : it was as an opiate to her mind. 
She ceased to think even of Stephen, even of herself. And it 
was all so new ! She was so inexperienced, so lonely ; and 
solitariness intensifies feeling. The murmur of the fountain 
stmg voluptuously through the silence ; the large leaved tropic 
plants breathed an atmosphere entrancing — an atmosphere 
unstirred by heaven breezes, whose weight of perfume bound 
Mildred as by a spell ; while the moon cast unreality on the 
scene, — the moon, not cold, but true Astarte.in her influences, 
gazing full of passion through the riven clouds, with pale, 
loving anguish. Mildred's hand lay unnerved by her side ; 
her eyes were shut ; she did not feel Herbert's approach. He 
stood and gazed at her for a moment : utter repose charac- 
terised her attitude. At first he thought that she slept ; but 
as he watched her parted lips, her curved nostrils, the blue 
frontal veins full and throbbing, the quivering eyelids, the 
pale cheeks hollower and less oval than their wont, he knew 
that her quietness was not repose. An indefinite fear seized 
him : he could not bear to look on her thus. He took her 
hand, it was chill and inanimate ; he kissed it reverently, as 
he would have kissed his mother's brow. She sighed ; slowly 
coDsciousness returned ; she shivered. " You *re ill, Mildred. 
What has happened ? " 
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" Not ill. I think the perfumes overcame me. Where are 
they all ? Have you been long here ! " 

" Not a minute. I feared you had fainted. The air is 
heavy here : it is not good for you. How you tremble I " 

" I cannot return to the drawing-room. It is a fine night ; 
I will go out on the terrace." 

" Lean upon me, Mildred : dearest, trust to me ; you are 
not strong enough to be alone. There, this fresh air will set 
you right." They walked for some minutes ere Mildred 
spoke. Herbert^s heart was very full ; but, with chivalrous 
tenderness, he forebore to agitate her by speaking of his love ; 
nor, though tormented by a thousand doubts, would he allude 
to the emotion under which she laboured. " I will go in 
now," she said at length ; " it is better. Bertie, you have 
been very good to me. I have no friends ; will you be one ? 
I will trust you. God knows, I need advice and help: I am 
in great perplexity." 

" Oh I Mildred, I thank you. All I can do I will. Lean 
on me, dearest. I am very thankful for your trust : I think I 
am not unworthy of it. How pale you grow again ! Be 
calm : you shiver so. It is too chill imder this moon for 
you." 

The sash of the drawing-room door which opened upon the 
terrace was thrown up. Lady EflSngham spoke. "Where 
can they be! Pray, Lord Clancahir, take charge of this 
shawl for Milly ; she is sadly imprudent. What a charming 
night I Shall we go out and look for them ? " 

*< We will join them," said Mildred. " I am able to play 
my part again. God bless you, Herbert: we had better sepa- 
rate, if I am to be calm." 

" This air is certainly a cure for headaches," said Lady 
Effingham. " You were right to try it, Milly. It is so plea- 
sant, shall we go as far as the cloister walk ? " 

" I have brought a shawl for you, Miss Effingham," said 
Lord Clancahir. He wrapped it round her. Her mother 
and Herbert were already indistinct in the moonlight when 
the operation was complete. 

** You expect Mr. Harley to-morrow ? " Lord Clancahir 
asked. Spite of herself, Mildred started slightly ; but she 
commanded her voice to reply as indifferently as she could— 
" Not till Monday." 

" He is very singularly fascinating." 

**Few people tlnak so," she replied, mxSci ^Qt^l* 
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" Fascinating just describes the kind of attraction he pos- 
sesses, — implying danger if his influence becomes too absolute. 
It is wonderful bow the complete antagonism of Herbert's 
nature to his has preserved him from falling a victim to 
Mr. Harley^s destructive principles." 

" You like Herbert very much ! " 

" His character is but too refinedly beautifiil for EngKsli 
life : only he could have resisted Mr. Harley 's {>er versions of 
truth." 

** You are harsh," Mildred murmured. 

" You would agree with me. Miss Effingham, if yon could 
foresee the evils his teaching would foster. He sins against 
God, in his self-exaltation ; against man, in his boasted scorn 
of men. He despises the beauty of living : he is pure intel- 
lect, devoid of love ; for his love is but a creation of his mind 
— a fantasy." 

" It is cold," muttered Mildred ; "let us return." She walked 
fast but unsteadily. They roused Sir Harry from his doze. 

" How very silly, Mildred, to go out ! And your mother? " 

" Is coming in, I think," interposed Lord Clancahir. He 
placed Miss Effingham on a sofa, shaded from the lamp glare. 
She did not lean back, but sat white and rigid as a statue ; 
the dark shawl still wrapped roimd her, her white arms 
crossed upon her lap. 

" What is the matter, Milly ? " her father asked, as he 
chanced to look towards her. 

" I have mesmerised Miss Effingham," Lord Clancahir said, 
quietly. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! what child's play I " 

" I will set her right." He took her hand. " Think of me 
as a friend. Miss Effingham ; my influence is not adverse. Be 
calm : command yourself." He did not release his hold until 
he felt the rigid muscles of her hand relax ; until her pulse 
beat more evenly, and the colour returned to her white lips. 

" You ought to sleep now ; you had better lie down." 

" I think 1 will go to my room," said Mildred, dreamily. 

" It is best; I will light a candle for you. Good night: 
sleep well." 

" What I off to bed, Mildred 1 said her father, sleepily. 

" I am very tired." 

" You should have been a doctor, Lord Clancahir," said 
Ladjr E^Bngham, smilingly, on her Tetxini. "It was very 
tboughtfal of jou to insist on Miliy a %o\n^ \« >Q^r 
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"It is possible to be a physician without taking out a 
diploma : I am not an unsuccessful practitioner. As one, let 
me prescribe utter repose for Miss Effingham." 

" You are a very singular person." 

" Indeed." 

" And rather uncanny. You know everything, and influ- 
ence every one mysteriously ; even my free will is lessened 
perceptibly in your presence." 

" You half expect me to turn into a black poodle while 
Herbert enacts Faust. But trust me, I am benevolent ; and 
if I have influence, it is gained by belief, not disbelief." 

" But you know so much of people's interior; how is that?" 

" You ask me .' " 

" I know by observation, but you by intuition." 

" Miss Effingham's mind is as fragile as it is beatftifol," 
said Lord Clancahir, in a low voice. " Be very tender of her, 
if you must thwart her." 

A shade of bitter annoyance overspread Lady EflinghamV 
countenance. " You know all, then." 

" Yes ; and perhaps, as a bystander, I may appreciate even 
more than you can the intensity of Miss Effingham's feelings: 
they will not bear trifling." 

" This is a singular conversation," said Lady Effingham, 
seeking in vain to conceal her chagrin : " perhaps better dis- 
continued ; but you must be aware that Mr. Harley's pre- 
sumption cannot be countenanced.'* 

" I am no judge of such points ; but " 

" There is no alternative in this case," said Lady Effingham, 
with hauteur. 

" Can I do anything for you in London ? " Lord Clancahir 
asked. 

" You can give a message for me at Hunt and Roskell's ; 
but must you go to-morrow ? " 

"Very early, I regret to say: I must be in Dublin ere this 
time to-morrow." 

" I wish you could have stayed to meet your old friend, 
Cecil ; but you will come to us soon again ? " The pendule 
struck eleven. Sir Harry reminded Lady Effingham of the 
lateness of the hour. Very cordially she pressed Lord Clan- 
cahir's hand as she Vished him good-bye, yet she did not 
regret that she should not she him again. " So Cecil will 
return in three weeks," said Lord Clancahix^ tkck\^'^^^<Ki^ 
he and Herbert sat talldng in his room 'b^tot^^'e^ >««Q^\a\5!^« 
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• " Yes," he replied, drilj, without looking up. 

" You will decide then about Holmvale." 

«Yes " 

" Miss Effingham : she needs a friend, Erie.** 

" God knows I am one," murmiured Herbert. 

" Do more than love her ; befriend her. I fear for her. 
She was fearfully excited to-night." 

'^ That letter this morning I Clancahir, Clancahiri what am 
I to do?" 

" Be true to yourself, — to her." 

" But do her parents oppose his wishes ? " 

" Determinately. His fortune — position." 

" Oh God, why was I bom ! " murmured Herbert, dis- 
tractedly, as he paced up and down the room : " why, why 
was I doomed to live ! " 

" Be calm : help her. Oh, Erie, she is more pitiable than 
you ! she is so undisciplined, so vehement. It is for you to 
support her, and you can. It is a noble duty : you are equal 
to it." 

" It is cruel, cruel ! " said Herbert, musingly : then more 
impetuously — " You do not know ; you cannot, Clancahir, 
what you are advising. I will not give up all : I ought not 
to throw away my life's happiness." 

"Nor will you, but rather gain it, should the heaviest 
sacrifice be required ; but that may not be. Be noble, Erie : 
do what is beautiful, God bless you, my dear fellow. Write 
to me if all goes well ; as, perhaps, it will. Gome to me, if 
indeed this trial be before you. I would stay with you if I 
were not urgently required in Dublin." 

Herbert wrung his hand as he wished him good night 
When the door had closed behind his friend he gave way to 
an agony of grief; he covered his face with his hands to shut 
out the blaze of the fire, but burning tears trickled fast between 
his fingers. A thousand wild resolves fiared across his mind : 
momentary determinations to sacrifice his own feelings for 
Mildred's sake, obliterated as soon as made, by the retUiniDig 
waves of passion ; longing sighs for right guidance in the 
intervals of his overwhelming emotion ; broken words, now 
of half-unconscious prayer, now of despairing anguish. He 
had misunderstood his friend : he applied all I^ord ClancahL^'s 
words to Cecil ; he imagined that Mildred's agitation was the 
consequence of the letter she livjid received that morning, 
coupled with the second one tlaat i^asJcL^ \3kftt ^^^\sl^ 
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aflemoon. Bemembering the circumstances of his boyhood, 
it can be imagined what a bitter trial was to him the thought 
that Mildred was beloved by his brother, and returned his 
love, — Mildred, his idol, his only hope in life : to whom he 
had devoted himself with the fervour of his concentrated 
nature. If it had been another ! But that Cecil should step 
in and rob him of this happiness, as he had done of so many 
others : he feared the thought, for with it came a rushing tide 
of frantic hatred to his brother : he recoiled with horror 
from the whispers of the Evil one. With a cry of anguish, he 
fell on his knees, and bowed his head convulsively. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

^ No man may be amerous, 
Ne in his lyvynge vertuous; 
But he love more, in moode. 
Men for hem silf than for her goode.*'^CHJLUCE3. 

** Hamlet,—-! loved you not. 
Ophelia, — I was the more deceived." — Shakespeare. 

Lord Clancahir was to start very early the following day. 
The morning was stiU grey when he had finished break- 
fast. He knocked hesitatingly at Herbert^s door, hoping he 
might still sleep. . There was a quick low response : he found 
his friend sitting at his writing-table, calm, but very pale. 
" My dear Erie, you have been up all night ! " 

** I had much to do." 

" And you have done it ? " 

" I will .try to secure her happiness at whatever cost." 

" Adopt our Eastern creed : love beauty ; wait in hope ; 
trust in completion ; all will be well with you. Adieu." 

Immediately afterwards Herbert heard the sound of his 
departing carriage. He stood musing for awhile, and then 
turned to dress for the day. That done, he wrote two notes, 
— one containing a few lines of excuse to Lady Effingham ; 
and, slowly buttoning his morning coat, he walked lingeringly 
down stairs. , The head housemaid, an old family servant, met 
him in the corridor. He asked if she had been to .Miss 
Effingham's room. " I have just opened her windows, sir : 
biie is an early riser in general." 

*' Not to-day ? " 
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^'She is sleeping sound this morning, sir. I think she 
wants rest, she looks so pale." 

*' Will you give her this note when she awakes? I am 
obliged to go home sooner than I expected." 

" Certainly, sir." The woman looked surprised : but she 
took the letter at once to Miss Effingham's room. Mildred 
still slept heavily : her clustering golden brown hair falling in 
heavy masses on her arm, which fell lax by her side ; her face 
so pale, yet not white, because of the network of blue veins— 
so pale that the housemaid listened involuntarily for the slow 
deep breathing, to re-assure herself that life lay under that 
excess of quietude. She lefl the note on Miss Effingham's 
pillow. It was an hour or more ere she awoke ; nor would 
she then, but for her maid's frequent entreaties and assurances 
that it wanted only half an hour of prayer time. She slowly 
roused herself. A vague sense of pain, of mental lassitude, 
grew upon her as she regained consciousness. Slowly she 
recalled her position, and her head sank again on the pillow, 
in utter weariness. The note caught her eye : she opened it 
with little interest: — " Trust in me. If I can serve you I 
shall be happy, whatever the service be. I have given up 
hopes and aspirations I madly entertained. Place entire con- 
fidence in me ; use me if I can be of use. I go home this 
morning : I thought it best ; but let me hope that you will 
look on me as a true friend, and command me at your need. 
I shall see you soon. God bless you, dear Mildred. I pray 
for your happiness. — Herbert Erle." 

The paper was wet with tears when Mildred laid it down. 
Herbert's kindly words seemed to give her strength : an unac- 
customed sense of thankfulness soothed her mind. She had 
hitherto suffered or enjoyed without reference to the Controller 
of circumstance; but the unselfishness of Herbert's note 
appealed strongly to her better feelings. She felt inexpressibly 
grateful to him for his offer of disinterested friendship. But 
at how great a sacrifice had he been enabled sincerely to 
write thus, — so great, that even while he made it, it seemed 
to him too much for his strength ; he scarcely ventured to look " 
his position in the face, lest he should repent. Sucli s^^ 
abnegation was the work of his prompting angel, hardly the 
result of his free will. He walked up and down the terrace 
under Mildred's window, and scarce could force himself away. 
Gnawing pain was at his heart, as \i& \!S3srss^ xScitwv^h the 
fields to his gloomy home. A. Beivaii\i\ito\x^\.\iYcxi>ati»j56S»^\ 
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he forced himself to drink some coffee, he felt so ill, so 
exhausted ; he grew excited, but not stronger. A thousand 
fantasies possessed him : his intellect seemed to reel ; a noise 
of rushing waters filled his brain ; he cried for help, — that 
the mere was rising, — the house was tottering, crashing down 
upon him ♦ ♦ # 

He lay on the sofa in his library. The Venetian blinds were 
down ; the dusky atmosphere was heavy with the scent of 
ether. Stephen Harley stood beside him, pale and anxious : 
his watch was in his hands ; he had been counting the scarcely 
perceptible pulses as they strengthened. Herbert looked 
vacantly at him. " Is Mildred saved ? " he murmured. Mr. 
Harley started ; but recovering himself, he said, " There is 
nothing amiss, dear Bertie." 

'* It was a dream, then. God, I thank thee 1 Oh I Steenie, 
if you knew the agony of that dream : I thought I had died 
under it." 

" It was but a dream," said Stephen, soothingly. 

** But such a thought — that Mildred loved another I that all 
xny life was dark — blighted ! " he shuddered. 

" That Mildred loved another," repeated Mr. Harley, slowly. 
The room had been darkened : Herbert did not note his livid- 
ness. " Is she, then, so dear to you," he asked with a con- 
strained, hollow voice. 

" So dear 1 Stephen, if my dream were true I think I could 
not live. I must not — dare not, think of it 1 if it were so I 
But it was a dream : help me to dismiss it, Steenie ; " and he 
smiled with effort. 

" Help you to dismiss it ? Certainly, of course," repeated 
Mr. Harley, vaguely. He looked at him : a stain of froth was 
on Herbert's lips ; he was ghastly pale ; he had had a fit. 
Another I Mr. Harley shuddered ; but he felt stunned : he 
could not collect his thoughts. The air seemed stifling him, 
the walls of the room slowly closing upon him. A moment 
more and his sensations threatened to become past endurance. 
** It was a dream," he muttered, hoarsely. *' Be calm ; sleep 
if you can : I must leave you.' * 

** Do not go I Don't leave me ; that dream will return I " 

■**I must," repeated Mr. Harley, sternly, as he disengaged 
himself from the weak grasp of Herbert. He called Herbert's 
servant, a man who had travelled with them, and was 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

*^ Take care of youx maatsri*' lie eaid^ BA\ift ^^ssj^^^a^ "^^ 
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hall : " his life — reason, perhaps — is in danger." He strode 
fast along the field-path which I«d to , Effingham ; fast under 
the chestnut shade. It was noon. The startled deer, trotting 
from their covert, turned and looked upon him as he fiercely 
put aside the low feathering branches He did not pause to 
think; an uncontrollable impulse hurried him to Mildred's 
side : a vague idea that he was to see her for the last time 
haunted him. He had no determinate plans. Thoughts d 
some appeal to her, some explanation, some approaching end, 
crossed his mind like shadows. Physically strong, his excite- 
ment did not wear out, but rather added to, his energy : he 
felt equal for all &tes, — impatient for action. Strangelj 
metamorphosed philosopher I " Is Miss Effingham at home?*^ 
he asked, forgetting that his visiting her was a solecism. The 
footman stared : he returned after a few minutes* delay. " M} 
lady has desired me to inform you, sir, that she will be happ) 
to see you in an hour's time." The answer was desillusionank 
" My lady" had answered his inquiry : all was known there- 
fore. He turned away very proudly. Suddenly his pasl 
conduct appeared to him extravagance : he had been fooled b} 
the witchery of a young girl's beauty ; he had written mad 
words, revealing his passing insanity to her; he had made hii 
weakness public, and earned the scorn of the shallow Effing* 
hams. It struck him for the first time that he had done al 
this gratuitously. Mildred had never replied to his letter : he 
knew not how she had received it ; whether she had shown il 
to her mother in triumphant mockery, as seemed most pro- 
bable. What was she to him ? A mere creation of his own; 
and that he should have fallen down and abased himself before 
an idol of his own silly fancy ! Pride and the self-sufficing- 
ness which had been the fostered temper of his life, assertec 
themselves with all the force of reaction : they had been over 
borne for a time by his passion for Mildred. Truly, the habit 
of his life had been for ever laid aside ; its prestige of immu- 
tableness had been dispelled ; a new element had been admittec 
in his circle of thought and belief, that must ever disturb th( 
enforced calm which, in his stoicism, he had attained. Bui 
meanwhile his long-cherished theories came back upon hin 
with the overwhelming strength of a wave that returns, thougl 
to retreat again. He had hurried from his relative's funera 
fiill of strained hope — ^longing to complete the'ideaJs his actiT< 
fancy had created, of sympathy and mutual affection, asv 
domestic happinesa His visions were more exalted, perfai^ 
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!■ than is common, for they received their colouring from his 
!■ intellectual views ; and they were as unreal as the mirage of 
love ever is. He had framed long conversations with Mildred, 
. planned the details of a Utopian future, and forestalled a 
- thousand ideal goods attainable by union with her. Intoxi- 
• cated by these thoughts, he opened the library door at Erles- 
. mere. Herbert lay before him in a' rigid trance. The current 
: of Mr. Harley's thoughts was changed : ' in his impressionable 
: state, the incident' sufficed to tinge with gloom his radiant 
anticipations. As he stood and watched the slow returning 
! life, he could not but recal his former habitual views of man's 
i existence and its conditions. Herbert's words, as a flash of 
lightning might reveal a precipice, had shown him where he 
; stood. He, the contemner of all human sympathies, in love I 
he who aspired to God-like strength and sufficingness, weakly 
led by feeling, as a girl might be ! he, the guardian, yielding 
to the folly which had led astray his ward I These thoughts 
grew definite as he waited imtil the hour appointed for his 
interview with Lady EflSngham should arrive. It seemed to 
him almost a disgrace to have visited Effingham on such an 
errand. He grew sterner, colder, prouder, as the minutes 
passed away. And Lady Effingham — she was in her morning 
room when the footman announced Mr. Harley's visit. It was 
unexpected. She had not looked for the crisis until Monday ; 
but Lady Effingham was equal to all social needs. Much was 
to be done during the hour she allowed herself ; Sir Harry to 
be formally acquainted with Mr. Harley's presumption, and 
made to view it in the fitting light ; Mildred to be thoroughly 
subjugated, — by kindness if possible. After all, it could but 
be a girlish whim, a mistake to be deplored, and severely- 
reprobated ; but that could not really affect her daughter's 
happiness. It was quite a duty to watch over Mildred's 
future, and to protect her from the designs of unprincipled 
men like Mr. Harley. With her usual graceful gentleness, 
she interrupted Sir Harry in his morning's occupations, and 
asked him, as a matter of little importance, if he could give 
■ her five minutes' attention. He dismissed his steward, whose 
accoimts he had been settling, and Lady Effingham began : 
" I • want your advice and decision, Harry. Mr. Harley has 
been acting very wrongly ; he has been trying clandestinely 
to gain Mildred's affections." 

Sir Harry's countenance assumed i\a Tfta^\. \\^^ csvi5s^\ss5i.\ 
emotionless and calm, but inexorably «evet^% l^LVi ^^^^^a^^^^^A 
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'' I am not surprised ; I always thought him unprindpl^ 
How do you know this ? " 

/' By accident : he has returned, and seeks an intervier 
with Mildred." Sir Harry's face contracted ; he remained 
silent. 

" What do you propose to do ? " 

" He cannot, of oourse, be permitted to see her. I will 
speak to him on\he subject." 

^^ He has instilled some mischievous fancies into Miiy^ 
head. Perhaps it would be as well if she were left in ignorauoe 
of his dismissal." 

^^ Do you mean that she has conceived an attachment &r 
him ? " asked Sir Harry, with effort. 

** A girlish fancy ; these things never are serious, if they 
are at once crushed." He looked at her with a peculiar 
expression. 

** I will see Mildred ; pray ask her to come here." 

" Of course you will not alter your determination of dis- 
couragiDg Mr. Harley." 

" Of course not," Sir Harry replied, impatiently. 

" He is not a gentleman — not a Christian." 

" I am aware of the facts." 

" Is it not a pity to disturb Mildred ? " 

" I think it my duty," said Sir Harry, in a tone which 
precluded further conversation. 

Lady Effingham went in search of Mildred. She knocked 
at the door of her room : there was no answer. She gently 
pushed it open. Her daughter lay on the sofa in the same 
kind of stupor which had before startled the housemaid that 
morning. She was dressed in black, which made ghastly the 
transparent paleness of her features. Rigid and set they were, 
not distorted by suffering, yet not peaceful in repose. One 
hand clasped tightly Herbert's note ; a book had fallen from 
the other. Lady Effingham looked at it ; it opened at a 
passage marked in Mr. Harley's handwriting. She laid it 
gently where it had fallen. She threw the window open : an 
oppressive silence followed. She opened Mildred's dressing- 
case, and poured out some sal-volatile, clinking the perfume 
bottles to dispel the very quietude. Miss Effingham's maid 
came in ; it was a relief. " Will you waken Miss EfiSngham ? '* 
her mother said, as carelessly as she could. 

'^Dear me \ is she again eleepm^l ^i^ ^'^J^l^-j Miaa Effing- 
tuun IB not weUf I could haidiy avivxto"^^ ^^Txioitma^i^ 
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" Put some eau-de-Cologne on her forehead : she is tired." 
After some minutes, Mildred slowly opened her eyes. She was 
* supported in her maid's arms ; her mother stood behind her. 

*' Why not let me sleep, Benson ? " she said, with a long- 
drawn sigh." 

"Dearest, it is not natural sleep. Mildred, be yourself. 
Benson, go into the next room for the present." The maid 
withdrew. 

"My child, your father has sent for you: he wishes to 
qpeak to you, to consult with you ; are you strong enough ? " 
Mildred, with effort, sat upright. She looked at her mother 
with a strange vacant expression. " Take this sal-volatile, 
. dearest : that is well ; lean upon my arm. Why, how you 
shiver ! " Not a word did Miss Effingham say. She took her 
mother's arm mechanically : they went downstairs to Sir 
Harry's room. Her step was heavy and trailing, but firm. 
Lady Effingham led her to an arm-chair. She sat in it pre- 
cisely as she was placed — upright, her head stiffly erect, her 
hands formally composed upon her lap. Sir Harry stood 
with his back turned to the fireplace ; Lady Effingham aside, 
in the deep window recess. " Mildred," he said, in a calm 
low voice, *f Mr. Harley has, I believe, asked you to become 
his wife ? " She remained silent and motionless, except for 
the quivering of her eyelids. " That I might act with perfect 
fairness to you, though you have not been equally candid, I 
have determined to let you know my decision before I com- 
municate it to him." No answer. " I conceive it impossible 
that you can have given your affection to any person clan- 
. destinely, — ^least of all to one so unsuited in every way to 
be your husband. Am I right, Mildred?" She looked at 
the door with wild distress. A servant came. " Mr. Harley 
has called again, my lady, and wishes to know if you are 
disengaged." 

" Beg of him to wait awhile in the drawing-room." The 
man withdrew. 

" Do you wish to see him, Mildred, for the last time ; or 
would you rather not ? " 

She paused; then speaking slowly, rather hoarsely, she 
said, "It would be of no use. I see you are resolved. I 
wish it was over." She put her hand to her head with a 
gesture of pain. 

" WiU you see Mm then, Caroline? l\i2iN^\e\XfeT^ \Ki ^^>^'^^ 
for the early post Mildred, stay vnflo. tdl^ iot ^ ^crsX»'*6ssife^ 
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She had risen, but resumed her seat. Her father walked to 
the window, then turned, and looked at her with perplexity. 
" Mildred," he said, after some minutes of embarrassing 
silence, ^^ be candid with me. I am a soldier, and perhaps 
over strict with you ; but trust me, I have your good more at 
heart thnn any other object in the world." • Too late I Too 
late I Why had he never spoken thus to her before ? His 
words touched her, but with anger rather than affection. 

" My good 1 " she replied, almost fiercely ; " my success in 
the world, my creditableness to you, perhaps, but hardly my 
good. It was not for my good that you made me what I was— 
shallow, vain, rebellious, unloving. God knows it was because 

I was not loved ; and now " Her calm deserted her, she 

covered her face with her hands. 

Her father was deeply moved. " / love you, Mildred." 

" It is too late to say so. I have no future : I dare not 
think of the past. I cannot live in the atmosphere of this 
house. It is like a horrible dream, this mockery of life." 
Her colour came and went as she spoke. 

Sir Harry was much agitated. " I wish I had known you 
better, Mildred. I thought you frivolous, childish." 

" Would God I had been more so ! " 

" And "Mj}, Harley ! — Mr. Harley has robbed me of my 
daughter, Ibund too late," said her father with bitter emphasis. 
« You love him ? " 

** He found me ignorant and egotistical and vain ; he gave 
me a new life : he showed me beauty, and taught me the new 
happiness of loving ; he stooped from his height, and did for 
me what neither father nor mother had done." 

" It may be too true," murmured Sir Harry ; " yet it is a 
bitter pang. Perhaps he deserves your love and confidence 
better than we have done ; but he has no religion — no birth 
— no fortune." 

" I know what people say of him. I had little hope : of 
course you could not consent, my happiness being your only 
object." 

"If I consent, Mildred, I shall have sacrificed my life-long 
hopes, my most cherished plans ; but if all you say be* true, I 
owe you a reparation for the past. Still I must be satisfied on 
some points." A crimson flush mounted to Mildred's' temples ; 
then fading, she grew deadly pale, her lips moved,' but there 
w/i3 no sound. Sir Harry Tan to "hei \ \i^ swiY^^ictjed her in his 
arms, he touched her brow mtk "Vns '^^^. ^^ ^^s^^jes^ i^ 
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recovered the first shock, which so great a revulsion of feelinpj 
had caused her. " I thank God, Mildred, this day has had 
its trials, but it has brought me a great blessing — a child thj,t 
I can love. I never knew you, or how different the past 
would have been to both." 

"My father I " 

There was a long silence. Thoroughly exhausted, Miss 
Eflingham lay back : her head rested on her father's shoulder, 
lie held her hand in his. Lady Effingham entered. She 
looked at Mildred with lurking self-gratulation. Sir Harry 
shifted his place slightly as she came near, but Mildred clung 
to him. " Dear child, how are you ? All is over, Mildred." 
" Not over, Caroline. We will reconsider this matter." 
She looked at her husband with surprise and a little 
smiling scorn ; then " There is nothing left for considera- 
tion : we have overrated this affair. Mildred misled me, — 
unintentionally, of course ; but I am really glad everything 
. lias ended so satisfactorily." Mildred raised herself and gazed 
on her mother with incredulous, dilated eyes ; but she regained 
composure, for her father pressed her hand. 

"It is time to end these misunderstandings, Caroline," he 

said ; " I have withdrawn my objections." He spoke coldly 

and drily, as was his wont, when inflexibly determined." 

"There is no need," said Lady Effingham, gently; "Mr. 

" Harley has acted in a most proper manner, and of his own 

accord given up his pretensions." 

" Father, it is not so !"^ exclaimed Mildred, breathlessly. 
!" "He had already written this note, when I joined him in 
" the drawing-room,'.* continued Lady Effingham, with unvaried 
smooth grace of manner ; " in fact, he came to apologize for 
.' what he called his imconsidered and hasty letter to you." 
:* She gave her daughter a note. Sir Harry's brow darkened : 

• he looked with stern inquiry to his wife ; but she returned 
his glance with the utmost composure. Miss Effingham read 

' the few lines Mr. Harley had written, in TinmoVed calm; 
^ then, rising, she gave them to her father, saying — " It is well: 
I thank you, father: now, all is over." She moved towards 
* ' the door, but stumbling, she would have fallen, had not Sir 
? Harry caught her. He took her in his arms, for she was 

* inert as if she were a mere automaton. " I should like to 
* . go to my room," she said, in the same unnaturally composed 

, manner. He carried her tenderly upstaii^, «a!5iL \ssJA "Wt <3^ 
J ihe sofa: she sunk back, a dead YreicbXi on ^<^ ^xMSca^w^. 
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" All may yet be well," whispered her father. 

" Oh yes ; all will be well. 1 am quite well ; quite stro 
it must be luncheon-time; I must not keep my mol 
waiting." 

In perplexity, Sir Harry glanced at Mr. Harley's lei 
which he had not had time yet to read. His brow contra( 
as he looked through it hastily ; still more sternly, as, "\ 
surprise, he re-read it. The writing was undoubt( 
Mr. Harley^s ; a small, scholarly hand, peculiar to stud 
who have devoted much of their time to Greek literat 
It was hasty but firm, as suited the expressions he had u 
He had given way to the storm of pride which had gath< 
vehemence eacli' minute of his delay in the drawiilg-roon 
Effingham. He sat down at the writing- table, among 
hundred conventional signs of wealth and yet fiesthetic i^ 
ranee — ornaments without true beauty — beauty deformec 
inappropriateness : the very books offended his intellec 
taste. A Review lay open beside him ; and Mildred's gi 
and gold MS. volume of shallow verses, restored to its ] 
minent position, as a drawing-room appendage, added to 
morbid disgust. He took a gold-handled pen nibbed i 
ruby, a fancy of the day, and ^vrote quickly : — " Dear I 
Effingham, — I wish to excuse myself — if, indeed, you tl 
the subject sufficiently important to listen to my apolog 
for the unconsidered letter I wrote to you some days si: 
Calmer reflection has shown me the unsuitableness of 
language I then used. I hasten to deprecate your ans^ 
by candidly acknowledging my mistake. I think I am 
lowing the wisest and most satisfactory course in doing 
and I hope to avoid, by thus acting, either a second's ani 
ance to you, or any mortification to myself. For a tim 
forgot my life-long determinations and principles; but 1 1: 
awaked from a dream of folly. I feel the deepest regret 
my unpardonable hastiness. Again apologizing for my i 
conception of our relative positions, I remain, dear I 
Effingham, with sincere wishes for your happiness, faithf 
yours, Stephen Harley." 

Sir Harry indignantly tore the letter into fragme 
" Forget that this man ever existed," he said. " Try to »1( 
I must leave you. Are you stronger now ? This shall I 
forgotten dream." 

**Oh J I am perfectly strong : 1 "vnW smocAk^ tk^ hsis 
go down Btaira directly." Her €At\i«c \e&\v^x\ \ia ^%& \ 
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fied by her words. She was very composed: unnaturally 
r so ; but he did not understand the nicer shades of manner. 
1 He met Lady Effin<rham on the stairs. ** Stay, Caroline, do 

not go to her ; I wish to speak to you." They went together 
. to his study ; he closed the door. 
E " Caroline, was that letter written before your interview 
, withHarley?" 

- " Yes ; he gave it to me almost immediately, and begged 
< xne to read it." 

3 " Can you account for his conduct ? " ' 
B " He had a fit of temporary insanity, and has recovered." 
g « Was his manner calm ? was he acting under strong 
^ emotion?" 

£ '* He was rather more disagreeable and contemptuous than 
j' usual ; very mystic and exalted. I was relieved to find that 
* lie took that tone at once, and saved me any scene." 
g "IsheatErlesmere?" 

" By the bye, he said something about travelling." 
" Can you be ready on Tuesday to go to Strathinore ? " 
5 " Tuesday ! Harry : they do not expect us." 
^ "I will write to-day, if you can be ready." 
J " Of course, if you wish," Lady Effingham replied. She 
g knew opposition was useless, nor did she wish to offer any. 
Q Strathmore was quite charming: dearest Mildred would be 
. better for change of scene ! Sir Harry wrote to his friend, 
, Sir James Cameron, an East Indian officer like himself, to 
g announce their fulfilment on the following Tuesday of a long- 
made engagement. Lady Effingham added a note to Lady 
Invergarry, a widowed sister, who received Sir James's guests 
at his autumn shooting parties. Then luncheon was an- 
^ nounced. Sir Harry ordered a horse to be saddled for him, 
[ ; but he waited to know if Mildred would appear. She came : 
rf she had not looked so well for days, nor walked with so 
r assured a step ; her flashing eyes had never been brighter, 
f her colour more richly beautiful. Surprised, but entirely 

reassured, he mounted his horse Iron Duke, which had come 

to the door, and rode slowly towards the Grange. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 



" Shy she was, and I thooght her cold ; 
I thought her proud, and fled over the soa: 
Filled was I with folly and spite, 
While Ellen Adair was dying for me." — Tennyson. 

A DETAIL of the quick-succeeding emotions which by turns 
swayed Stephen Harley's mind as he hurriedly returned to 
Erlesmere, would seem unnatural, read in the calm objec- 
tivism of a critic's humour. Lady Effingham's frigid cour- 
tesy had given yet greater impetus to his pride, and fixed his 
determination to cast all thought of Mildred from him. Yet, 
as he passed the gardens, the river bank, where she had so often 
listened to his eloquent words, where her presence had given 
increased beauty to the scene, he felt regret that the vision 
was gone ; and, m spite of all his reasoning, his future looked 
dark and cold. The thought stung him that he might be 
wrong; that he might, after all, have misconstrued life. 
But such suggestions were disallowed ; crushed ere they had 
assumed any tangible form : crushed, but they were not to 
be entirely suppressed ; fast and faster they rose ; weaker 
grew the struggles of his adopted philosophy. The dark 
faqade of Erlesmere house showed through the giant dusky 
trees. He remembered Herbert : he thought of him as he 
had left him — pale, disturbed. He quickened his steps, and 
went with haste to the library. Herbert was not there. An 
open Bible lay on the table ; on the margin, over against a 
verse of Isaiah, was written, " Clancahir's creed and mine. 
Sept. 14, 184-." Mr. Harley closed the book hastily, impa- 
tiently : he rang the bell and asked for Mr. Erie. " He is 
gone out, sir, about half an .hour." 

" My watch has stopped ; what time is it ?" 

" A quarter* past two, sir." 

" So late ! I shall want some one to carry up my luggage 
to the cross roads in time for the coach at three o'clock." 

" Very well, sir." Mr. Harley made some trifling prepa- 
rations, and wrote a few lines to his ward before he staited. 
When he had finished, the hour for the coach to pass was near 
at hand : he sent for Herbert's own servant. 

^'Did your master seem "belter Yjefoie he went out?" 

^^Much better, dr; lie "waa quite caXm. \ \i^^^^ ^ \mi t 

to rest at Lome to-day,but\ie«ai'3L\i'e\i^^^v.^x»^>ifc«^ 
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the new farm, and that he must go out : he was weak and 
pale." 

" Weak and pale I Richardsop, is my luggage gone ?" 
" Yes, sir. My master desired me to inform you, when 
you should return from EflSngham, that he wished to see you 
on special business." The mention of EflSngham determined 
Mr. Harley. Again he thought of himself waiting a suitor on 
the pleasure of the Effinghams^ — a discarded lover — a sup- 
pliant for grace and favour : — he from them ! 

" Give your master this letter," he said. " I forgot to 
mention in it that, during my absence, I should like my labo- 
ratory to be locked ; will you see to it, Richardson ? Any- 
thing I have left in my room keep for yourself." 

" Sir ! " exclaimed Richardson ; but Mr. Harley was gone. 
The coach had waited for him a second or two at the corner : 
he threw himself into a vacant seat. His fellow passengers, a 
farmer's family, did not address him ; they avoided the com- 
partment of the train he chose when they reached the railway 
station : besides, they travelled second-class. " That must be 
a foreign gentleman," said one, the wife's sister, when the 
train began to move, and they felt secure from Mr. Harley's 
reappearance. 

" He*8 not like any one that's right," said the wife. 
" He looks so wicked," continued the sister. 
" He might be the Evil One," remarked the wife. 
" Did you see his look when baby woke ? " 
" And when I began to read our parson's little book." 
'* His fingers were so white and thin, just like claws." 
" But his eyes ! In the dark corner they were like coals of 
fire." 

" Pooh, nonsense !" said the husband, who had been study- 
ing Bradshaw : " he was a queer chap, but you'll meet queerer 
between this and Hull." 

" He took his ticket for Hull," said the wife ; " wasn't that 
very strange, husband ? " 

" You'll see stranger between this and Hull." 
"Dear me ! John, the world is very curioTXS. It's a fine 
thing to travel." 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 



" Cosi per entro loro schiera bnina 
S'ammusa Tuna con I'altra formica, 
florae a ipiar lor via o lor fortuna." — Dante. 

An irregular but picturesque room, with furniture cbarac- 
teristic : tables crowded with the latest publications ; com- 
fortable chairs of every shape and degree of luxury in which 
to read them ; working materials, game materials, music 
materials : a room well stocked against ennui, as a fortress is 
victualled against famine. But of that room, at the moment 
when I introduce you to it, reader, none of the four occupants 
ever suffered from bore. Lady Flintshire and her two daugh- 
ters were practical, actively social people, who generally inte- 
rested themselves in their companions, whoever they were; 
or, if that were impossible, they had always a repertoire of 
observations and conclusions respecting other acquaintances, 
to fall back upon. Lady Invergarry, Sir James Cameron's 
sister and their hostess, was too anxious, too irritable by 
temperament to feel at any time the weary mind- emptiness of 
ennui. Lady Flintshire had discussed the affairs of seventeen 
families since luncheon, aided by her daughters Lady Cathe- 
rine and Lady Adelaide ,St. Pierre. Lady Invergarry had 
grounded half a yard of worsted embroidery. It was nearly 
five o'clock. ** What time do you expect the Eflinghams?" 
asked Lady Flintshire. 

" The boat went for them across the loch half-an-hour ago. 
They ought to be here by tea-time." 

" Have you seen much of Miss Efiingham ? " 

" We met her eveiywhere this summer in London. I 
thought her decidedly pretty; but men don't admire her 
somehow." 

*' She has an odd look in her eyes," said Lady Catherine, a 
round brunette of thirty ; " she talked strangely, too." 

" Lady Effingham is a good sort of woman ; but she is too 
civil : extremely well dressed. Have they a good fortune?" 

" Yes. I fancy pretty good now." 

" Sir Harry Effingham made money in India, I suppose." 

" Yes, enough to buy back his property : he acted quite 
admirably, I believe his present marriage arose entirely irom 
jbj3 discovery that Lady Effingham 'waa aXXaOaftSi Xa laixa : she 
was a widow in bad circoimBtances in. la^r 
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" Lady Mallham hinted something of the kind : how odd ! 
Then Miss Effingham has fortune, or will have?" 

"But is she not engaged to some cousin?" asked Lady 
Adelaide. 

" There must have been something, or she would have 
been married before now : such a pretty girl I with a good 
fortune." 

"I really do not know," said Lady Invergarry, irritably; 
for she dreaded, above all social dangers, that of being quoted 
for any statement, whether true or untrue. 

" There was a Mr. Erie staying with them in London," 
persisted Lady Adelaide. " Flintshire was at Oxford with him, 
and said he was very clever ; a first-class man, I think." 

" Oh ! that young man I So Miss Effingham is engaged to 
him : how odd." 

" He is a prot^g^ of Lord Waltham's." 

" Exactly ; but he is in some profession : he is a younger 
brother?" 

" I fancy the eldest brother is much out of health," said 
Lady Invergarry, timidly. " Do you think this colour is good 
for grounding ? " 

"Extremely pretty; perhaps a shade paler might look 
better. I did hear something of that — deformed and weak- 
minded, somebody said. They are odd people altogether, are 
they not ? " 

The entrance of the Effingham party stayed her interroga- 
tories. Lady Invergarry rose somewhat nervously to receive 
her guests. She was tall and graceful, and had been in her 
youth beautiful. But, so to speak, she had never enjoyed 
her beauty : ihe had shuffled through life in constant dread 
of committing some error, saying some misplaced word ; she 
was one of those characters who are, if possible, over-dis- 
ciplined; for she had subdued every natural impulse, until 
she had brought herself to a state of utter self-negation. She 
studied to avoid wrong rather than to follow right : duty was 
her aim, but her timid nature hindered her from action. She 
was, however, very positive in her theories of life: she 
rejected those of her intimates ; for, like all weak people, she 
dreaded to be influenced by friendship or feeling ; . but she 
clung to the dicta of strangers as if they were oracles. Lady 
Flintshire guided her more than any other of her a.c.Qj3a.N\!^ 
ances, because Lady Flintshire, in. "her "^xa^xKa^ v^^'^ ,\5».^'^^ 
at all the £ner emotions which, act otk \vft,"ax\»^ \ ^"^^ ^^^ 
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Invergarry felt quite safe with her, and admu'ed her " good 
sense " and " energy," and put great faith in her, because 
she was the opposite to herself. Lady Invergarry suffered 
wherever there was the least opening for uneasiness ; and the 
arrival of Lady Effingham had made her extremely nervous, 
as she had not before been acquainted with her. Visions of a 
designing flirt, a sort of Becky Sharpe— Lady Invergarry had 
no toleration for flirts — rose before her; and Mildred, an 
incomprehensible young lady ! It was so unfeminine to be 
odd ! so very vulgar to affect singularity ! She received the 
new-comers with a stateliness that yet did not conceal her 
alarms ; but, ere five minutes had passed, all formality was 
gone. Lady Flintshire was discussing the circumstances of an 
eighteenth family with which she and Lady Eflingham were 
mutually acquainted ; Lady Adelaide and Mildred talking of ! 
the Caledonian canal ; and Sir Harr^ and Sir James, who had ' 
appeared, debating the last Tory canard. Lady Invergarry J 
rang the bell for tea. Ere it was over. Lady Flintshire had ■ 
begun her nineteenth family ; Lady Adelaide had quoted a 
line from Locksley Hall ; and her elder sister was with inte- 
rest listening to her mother's gossip, occasionally adding some 
further particulars. Her head was remarkably clear : she 
was never wrong in a fact. 

After tea. Lady Invergarry took Lady Eflangham and her 
daughter to their rooms. When she returned to the drawing- 
room, Lady Flintshire and her daughters were briskly dis- 
cussing the new-comers : they were energetic about every- 
thing. " How much changed the girl is ! " said Lady Flintshire. 

" She has grown so pale ! " exclaimed Lady Catherine. 

" I think she has improved," observed Lady Adelaide. 

" She has gi'own more like other people," pronounced Lady 
Flintshire. "Do you know she is decidedly handsome !" 

" Here comes Charley and the other gentlemen,*' said Lady 
Adelaide, who stood near the window. 

Now, Charley was Lady Flintshire's second son — a sailor, 
not long on shore. 

" Have you had good sport, Mr. Cameron ? " Lady Adelaide 
asked, as they stopped a second on the grass opposite the open 
sash. 

"The grouse have grown wild, but we shot plenty of black 
. game, " he replied. 

Jle was a tall, very handsome maxi, n^Vq ^^vod no pains on 
dress. 
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" Why didn't you come and have luncheon with us, Ady ? " 
asked her brother. 

** We might have got up a trio alfresco such a day as this,", 
said Mr. Lucy, the third sportsman, — older than his com- 
panions, but devoted to society, in which, by his success in a 
thousand little arts, he made himself popular and useful. He 
was always frivolous, but never dull ; very amusing, never 
ill-natured. He was a convenient social machine : a gentle- 
man, and thoroughly trustworthy, mothers delighted in him, 
daughters confided in him. He was not popular with men, 
who said he was like a French dancing-master ; but that was 
not wonderful under the circumstances : besides, he was very 
harmless ; so many called him a muff. 

" Lady Invergarry waited at home for the Effinghams," 
said Lady Flintshire. 

" They are come, then," returned Mr. Lucy, with interest, 
— " Lady Effingham and her * dearest Milly. ' " 

*' You know them, then, Lucy? " asked Mr. Cameron. 

" Lajeune Meess can sing ; and I met her very often at 
Dari's. She is rather a genius : writes lyrics of the heart." 

" Lord Darien always has phenomenons at his house," 
remarked Lady Flintshire. 

'* It did strike me that Miss Effingham had a betefauve look. 
How odd I " 

" She will be a study for you," said Mr. Cameron to Lady 
Catherine. He talked to her a good deal — unmarried young 
ladies bored him ; but Lady Catherine was twenty-nine, and 
knew the world very well : she was bitter and satirical, and 
dwelt on its dark features. Faute de mieux he found her 
agreeable enough. 

" Geniuses are to me incomprehensible : in those I have met 
I could only see greater affectation than usual. I must believe 
in them, I suppose, if I can't understand them." 

" Clever people never can," he replied, with a slight em- 
phasis. It was a doubtful compliment to Lady Catherine: 
she was clever, — nothing more. 

" We shall be late ! " exclaimed Lady Flintshire, turning 
away from the window. 

" How odd. Catty, that Lord Darien should adopt those 
Effinghamsl" 

" He iafanatico about music. I suppose she sings well." 

" Ah ! yes, that must be it." 

Lady FlmUibire and her dauglitet "vet^ «i:^«5^ €^^^'«^^^ 
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rather than well, dressed. They had an excellent milliher and 
a perfect French maid, yet their costume was never successful. 
They followed the fashion of some acknowledged 'arbiter of 
taste implicitly, and never originated any system of their own. 
The materials of their dress were magnificent, unusually so for 
girls; and Lady Flintshire often inly wondered why the Setons 
and the Lucys, who seldom wore anything more expensive 
than white muslin, were so much better dressed than her 
daughters. After all it is an affair of inspiration, not of imi- 
tation : the Flintshire family were eminently Simitic in their 
idiosyncracy. The existence of genius was a myth to them; 
their dress was always incongruous. The same solution is 
applicable to both facts. Lady Adelaide St. Pierre was 
decidedly good-looking; she had, perhaps, better features 
than Mildred, though her colouring was sallow; but Miss 
Effingham looked a being of a different order, as she passed 
into dinner leaning on Lord Charles St. Pierre's arm. Her 
dress was creamy white, statuesque in its folds; some sprays 
of white heath she had found during her journey northward, 
by the side of the Crinan canal, were fastened wreath wise in 
her hair ; dark green bows of ribbon broke the monotony of 
her white costume. Lord Charles was silent for a minute or 
two from sheer admiration and surprise. He was a merry, 
rather weather-beaten, young sailor, with bright bjue eyes, 
good features, and curling brown hair. He had a grande 
passion once a-week, and a chronic admiration for almost every 
young lady he met. But Miss Effingham I Generally he was 
Huent enough, and found no difficulty in making himself 
agreeable ; but here was a Psyche sitting by his side I How 
could he talk nonsense to that pale ideal I At last he broke 
the ice, and was still more astonished to find that Mildred 
answered him in a common-place manner. No oracles fell from 
her finely-cut lips : there was nothing of the Pythoness in her 
replies; though her nostrils were so thin and curved, her grey 
eyes so bright and dilated. Mr. Cameron sat next her on the 
further side : beyond him, Lady Catherine St. Pierre. He 
never talked much, but less at dinner than at other times; less 
this night than usual, as he listened negligently to his neigh- 
bours' voluble rattle. Some remarks of Mildred had attracted 
his attention; they chimed with his own theoriet^. Lord Charles 
did not very well knbw what to make of them; but bethought 
MJss E£SDgham all the more charming. The organ of yenera- 
tJon grows at sea. It vraa &l9kxt>\m!g Xo \(9X^ ^^&^^^c^ ^^e 
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talked in her brilliant original fashiott. Iter countenance 
expressionless, her voice monotonous, her manner utterly 
quiet. There was a discord in the effect strangely fascinating. 
Lord Charles laughed and looked grave, by turns, while she 
talked ; yet she might have slept, so complete was her repose 
of feature, but for the slight movement of her lips and the 
steady ray from her eyes. It was fortunate for the success of 
the dinner party, in a social point of view, that Lady Flint- 
shire was present. Conversation in her neighbourhood never 
flagged ; but the silences grew longer at the other end of the 
table. 

Sir Harry Effingham looked oiften, and with anxiety, 
towards his daughter. Lady Livergarry was nervous and 
uneasy because he did so. Mr. Lucy was not so ready with 
his stock of quaint sayings as usual. Presently Mildred 
became silent and absent, in striking contrast to her previous 
fluency. Lady Invergarry did not long delay to make the 
signal for the ladies' retreat, when dinner was over. The 
evening was chilly ; they stood round the fire in the drawing- 
room. Mildred gazed vacantly at it : the blazing peat cast a 
ghastly light on her face. " Are you tired, dearest? " asked 
her mother. Mildred muttered a negative, then turning 
hastily to Lady Adelaide St. Pierre, who stood next her, she 
began some trivial conversation. Lady Flintshire looked at 
her with an expression of puzzled inquiry, then at Lady 
Effingham. Nothing could be more impenetrable than her 
composure. Lady Flintshire was pleased : Lady Effingham 
was a woman of good taste, and 'evidently sensible. She sat 
down beside her on a sofa, and discussed Beaulieu and the 
Duchess thereof. Lord Charles St. Pierre and Mr. Lucy were 
the first gentlemen who appeared. They joined the group of 
young ladies at the " occupation end " of the room. The 
Ladies St. Pierre knew every game and puzzle that helps 
modern society ; so did Mr. Lucy, and his little quips added 
zest to them. Mildred had again fallen into one of her fits of 
absence. At all times games had bored her; puzzles were an 
intolerable vexation : she was more than childishly stupid 
about combinations ; the power of ratiocination seemed to have 
been omitted in the creation of her otherwise highly gifted 
mind. But, after a time, Mr. Lucy's jests w^fe exhausted; 
he begged for music. Lady Invergarry added an entreaty, 
and a trio was got up between him and thftLajiAje.^ ^^..'^vsrt^* 
Mildred excused herself rather Vvaa^\i\.iVj XalA^'^ \KM^^Sgss:^ 
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who immecliately retreated to her work table. " But you do 
sing ? " asked Lord Charles, shyly, of Mildred. 

" Yes, I can sing." 

" Why not to-night ? Are you tired ? " 

" Why not to-night ? " she repeat«d, restlessly playing with 
a pencil which lay on the table. 

" Then you will ? " 

" I shall be very happy," she replied, mechanically. 

Meantime the neat little trio procei'ded satisfactorily. Mr. 
Lucy had a well-taught but weiak voice ; and, spite of his 
hints and admonitions. Lady Catherine, who played an ac- 
companiment on the piano, drowned it cruelly in the solo 
passages that fell to his share. She had a clear soprano voice, 
and sang correctly with a business air. Lady Adelaide was 
often out of tune, and then Mr. Lucy's countenance was pitiable 
to see, for he piqued himself on his good ear. Lady Flint- 
shire — to whom music was an excellent social occupatioii, 
otherwise a bore, — when the final chord of the trio had died 
away, immediately entreated Miss Effingham to sing: she 
had not heard her previous reiusal. " Will you try, Milly ? " 
asked Lady Effingham, in softest tones from the sofa where, 
by her side, Mr. Cameron had taken Lady Flintshire's place. 

"Don't if you are tired, Mildred," said Sir Harry, kindly. 
But she went to the piano. She did not turn over the leaves 
of music books, or ask bystanders what they would like, but 
almost instantly her full contralto voice throbbed on the air; 
a strange wild melody, falling and rising like the wind, with 
monotonous irregularity; no marked time or tune — incohe- 
rent : a music dithyramb. But her voice ! It was not sweet; 
its liall was more exciting than lulling ; its full tone was rather 
resonant than passionful. Between each part of her song 
came an accompaniment of jostling chords; modulations 
broken by discords — discords that thrilled upon the senses 
like a cry at midnight: there was no letting down at the end; 
the final sound was a minor chord struck very sofUy in the 
bass. Mr. Lucy looked puzzled. He had not time to adjust 
his thanks ere Mildred had risen. " Something German, I 
suppose ? " said Lord Charles, inquiringly. 

" I do not know it. It sounds like one of Mendelssohn's 
Lieder ohne Worte sung." 

" What odd music ! " exclaimed Lady Flintshire. " Do you 
^now I am not sure that I c^uite admire that style. Miss 
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" I never heard you sing that, Milly," said Lady Effingham. 

" It is your own composition," suggested Mr. Cameron, in a low 
voice, as he rose and offered his place on the sofa to Mildred, She 
seemed not to hear him, and passed on silently to her former seat. 

Lord Charles fidgeted with the books that lay on the table 
near her, half doubtful if he should venture to address the 
singer of that strange uncanny song. Under cover of a nigger 
chorus from his sisters and Mr. Lucy, he at last spoke. Again 
he was startled by the miss-ish commonplace way she replied: 
he would have been relieved by it, but for its utter variance 
with her pallid statuesque beauty, and the echoes of her song, 
which haunted him strangely. Sir James Cameron, a polished 
old bachelor, with Grandisonian manners to women, came and 
sat by her. They ft-ll' a- talking about Indian history and 
Napoleon's campaign in Egypt for a while; and then Sir 
James, who every evening made the grand tour of his guests, 
passed on to pay his devoirs to Lady Effingham. " How well- 
informed your daughter is 1 " he observed. " Few young ladies, 
now-a-days, possess such practical knowledge ; she seems so 
well-read in history." Lady Effingham was puzzled. History 
was her daughter's bugbear ; the region of perpetual storms 
between Mildred and her governess. Mr. Cameron, who sat 
beside her, leaning back and a little in the shadow, looked 
curiously towards Miss Effingham. " Sentimental meta- 
physics are more in her line," he inly thought; " the history 
of her own mind, not other people's acts." 

" I have taken great pains with Mildred's education," at 
length replied Lady Effingham, 

" And the seed was sown in a good soil," said Sir James. 
Mildred had quite charmed him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

" And when ehe rallied thus, more high 
Her spirits ran — she knew not why — 
Than was their wont in times than these 
Less troubled, with a heart at ease. 
So meet extremes — so joy's rebound 
Is highest from the lioUowest ground: 
So vessels with the storm that strive 
Pitch higher as they deeplier dive.*' — Taylor. 

The next morning, a dense small rain kept every one within 
doors. Lady Invargatry was distressed by the res^jon&lhvVL^^ 
of entertaining her guests. She sij^oke \m\aXJ^ \Rk^x«"VKiS5^> 
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who murmured some words of hope and consolation : lie was 
BO good-tempered that people did not fear to indulge their 
vexation by being cross to him. But Lady Flintshire's ap- 
pearance in the breakfast-room introduced a more comfortable 
atmosphere. She was always prepared with some measure 
for in-door relief from bore; and, better quality still, she 
good-humouredly insisted on its being unanimously carried. 
" We will get up charades, this evening," she said, decisively. 
" Mr. Lucy, you know all about these things : you shall be 
our manager. Which shall it be, charades or tableaux? " 

" What do you say to a fusion ? The tableaux may tell 
their story : the spectators may guess it." 

" That will do charmingly ; don't you think so, Emily? " 
Lady Flintshire said, turning to Lady Invergarry. 

" But in which room can it be n)anaged ? " 

" In the library, admirably," said Mr. Lucy; " we shall do 
no harm : all we want is a veil of black gauze and a curtain." 

" Black tarletane would just do," suggested Lady Catherine. 

The morning was spent in debating words and scenes. 
The Flintshire family seemed to know the dictionary by 
heart. Lady EflSngham's suggestions for costume were ad- 
mirable ; and Mildred, whose drawing gear accompanied her 
everywhere, sketched groups in effective colouring and well- 
managed attitudes. Two o'clock and luncheon came, before 
the corps had even agreed as to the word they were to repre- 
sent. Mr^ Lucy was too civil and yielding to be an efficient 
manager ; he attended to every one's suggestions. " This 
will never do," said Lady Flintshire, as the pendule struck 
three. " You cannot indulge your tastes for high art at 
an hour's notice. It is too late to do anything well to-day. 
We will have some petits jeux to-night, but they must be 
impromptu." 

" Erie would be invaluable," suggested Mr. Cameron, from 
a recess where he had been reading, seemingly unconscious 
of the theatrical debates. "Erie can do anything at a 
moment's notice." 

"You know Cecil, then?" asked Lady Effingham: "but 
he is abroad." 

" No one can ever say, certainly, where he is ; but I wish 
he was here," replied Mr. Cameron, sauntering towards the 
group of anxious actors. 

**How good," exclaimed Lady 'E^\&\i\i^, taldng up one of 
Mildred's sketches. 
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" CbarmiDg," echoed Mr. Lucy, to whom she showed it. 
" Now, is it not a pity to have that scene unfulfilled ? I gave 
up the word in despair until Miss Effingham idealised it." 

" It is quite a little Greuze subject: let me see, a young 
peasant, like a Dresden china figure, standing by a well and 
crying over a broken pitcher. The attitude is perfect I '* 

" We may have the scene to-morrow, so I mustn't tell you 
what it is to imply." 

" I really think we have had enough of charades for one 
day. Miss Effingham, can you play billiards ? " 

As usual. Lady Flintshire suggested the right amusement 
The whole party adjourned to the billiard-room, and began a 
game of pool. Lady Catherine St. Pierre was the best player 
of the ladies: her eye was good, her hand steady; she played 
cautiously, and never missed an opportunity. Mildred some- 
times made an almost impossible stroke, but generally missed 
her aim altogether: she was rather excited about the game, 
and childishly vexed or triumphant as she failed or succeeded. 
All this — with her classic head, her intellectual eyes, h«r pale 
set features I Mr. Cameron, who stood apart leaning on his 
cue while he waited his turn, watched her with interest. 
Lord Charles gave her advice about her strokes, and devoted 
himself to her with much ardour. He had begun to fall in 
love, for the awe with which she had inspired him the pre- 
ceding evening was lessened by her ready assistance to the 
charade project. Mildred had been very charming to him all 
the morning, and asked for his advice about her sketches : he 
felt the happy consciousness that he was getting on ; and her 
quiet grace at billiards, the beauty of her small hands, as he 
taught her to make a scientific bridge, was irresistible to his 
susceptible heart. Lady Effingham was a little puzzled by 
Mildred's manner, but she was on the whole satisfied: it was 
ditferent fropa what it had previously been in society : it had 
been singular, and not at all popular. Mildred had been 
thought brusque and odd ; and her singularities were too 
unaffected to be piquante, too original not to startle. Now 
Lady Effingham saw with content, that in whatever the change 
consisted, she had become attractive. Mr. Cameron, whose 
^approval was as invaluable as rare, was evidently interested 
in her ; Lord Charles was fascinated : Mildred, for some inex- 
plicable cause, was having a succes. And that evening, how 
she added brilliance to the petits jeux on which Lady Flint- 
shire insisted, by her versatility , W T^X^^^A^^i^xi^-^ \ ^^^^^'^^ 
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serving, however, that statuelike calmness of feature, as new 
to her as was the social manner she had assumed. Even the 
occasional fits of absence, which had somewhat alarmed Ladj 
Effingham the preceding evening, were fewer and shorter. 

Inhere was no music, spite of Mr. Lucy's desires; but 
Mildred sketched more scenes for the projected tableaux, and 
among them she introduced a pleasant likeness of Lady 
Adelaide, a well-figured and large-eyed girl, the enthusiast of 
her family : who, indeed, seemed to have monopolised the cha- 
racteristic. She was already nourishing an admiration for 
Mildred, scarcely less strong than her brother s : she was 
given to sudden and extreme friendships, and a rapid adoption 
of the manners and tastes of her friend for the time, — a habit 
at which her mother and sister laughed much : and truly 
hero-imitation is worthy to cause laughter, though hero- 
worship be noble and commendable. Very warmly she pressed 
Miss Effingham's hand as they separated for the night ; very 
reverently bowed her brother. Lady Flintshire's manner was 
cordial ; Lady Invergarry's, thankful ; her mother's, perfectly 
loving. Mildred was uppermost in their thoughts, admired 
and liked. Yet, as she walked along the corridor to her room, 
a stranger meeting her would have started as at an apparition, 
the more fearful for its loveliness: 



** She seeQied one dying in a mask of youth. 



f» 
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CHAPTER XL. 
as a hunted deer that could not flee. 



I turned upon my thoughts and stood ac bay, 
Wounded, and weak, and pantuig; the cold day 
Trembled for pity of my strife and pain, 
When, like a noon -day dawn, there shone again 
Deliverance. One stood on my path who seemed 
As like the glorious shape which I had dreamed, 
As is the Moon, whose changes ever run 
Into themselves, to the eternal Sun."— Shellbt. 

Alas 1 for Lady Flintshire's theatricals. A foreiat keeper 
passed hastily by the breakfast-room windows next morning. 
'^ Sandy McKay looks as if he had seen a muckle stag/' said 
Mr. Lucy, who stood near the window while Lady Inveigarry 
made tea. A servant aunouue^d th^tX. t\iic^^ deer had been 
marked about two miles up t\iQ ^\.i«i\h* l^t» ^^\b»£c^% 
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sion was deer stalking. " Nothing could be better, with this 
wind," he said. "Lucy, two miles won't knock even you up; 
you're very likely to get a shot in the Strath. Charley, you 
ar« an honorary Nelson ; will you shoot anything less than a 
bear?" 

** Charley and I shan't have much shooting," replied Mr. 
Lucy: " we'll lie in a bum and admire the pebbles. However, 
I wouldn't have the responsibility of being in the best place 
for anything ; Sandy McKay's face frightens me if I miss." 

" Couldn't we all go ? " asked Lady Flintshire. 

" In about two hours we shall probably be returning," said 
Mr. Cameron; ** we could all haVe luncheon together by the 
waterfall." So it was agreed. The three gentlemen started 
in picturesque file, followed by Sandy and two gillies. 

" Our poor charades I " exclaimed Lady Flintshire, opening 
a roll ef worsted work. " But do tell me. Lady Effingham, 
is the Mr. Erie who was at Naples last winter your nephew ? 
Every one thought him so clever." 

" Cecil is clever," said Lady Effingham. " I have not se«^n 
him for two years, however, except for a fortnight before he 
went abroad." 

" So clever, and so extremely good-looking ! " continued 
Lady Flintshire ; " and not at all unconscious of it, do you 
know," she added, with a tone of bonhomme and candour 
assumed when she discussed faults in others. 

"Ah ! that was always a failing of Cecil's," said Lady 
Effingham, with a laugh. 

" Everything he did had a succes ; but he had excellent 
taste and was never eccentric." 

" Eccentricity is such a mistake," observed Lady Catherine : 
"that sort of renommee never lasts ; but Mr. Erie exalted the 
common-place." 

" There never was any one less common-place, Catty," said 
Lady Flintshire, who did not always quite understand her 
daughter's antitheses. " But what is he to be ? " 

" He intends to be something, some day : he is very ambi- 
tious. Lord Waltham has offered him his private secretaryship 
meantime." 

" He will succeed, I should think," said Lady Flintshire, 
reflectively. 

" Or fail brilliantly," added Lady Catherine. 

'' Do you agree in these criticisips 7 " ^sked L&d^ ^<^sss^^ 
of ^iiJdn^f 
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" I ! oh yes." 

" That Mr. Erie wiU fail brilHantly." 

" Yes, I daresay." 

" Milly, you are absent," remarked Lady EfHngliam; "you 
do not really think so." Miss Effingham looked up weanly. 
" Dearest, you are so distrait. We were talking of CeciL 
Lady Flintshire thinks he will succeed." 

" Very probably." 

Lady Effingham was annoyed : she turned to other sub- 
jects. The time soon came to start for the waterMl. Lady 
Flintshire, punctual even in so irregular an expedition as the 
present, was the first equipped for the heather paths. On no 
occasion is dress so characteristic as in a mountain walking 
costume. The Flintshire party, in their sensible but unpic- 
turesque short petticoats and cottage bonnets, were ^ttired 
wisely but not well. Lady Effingham wore a stone grey cash- 
mere suit, and a brown straw hat, with brim deep in propor- 
tion as the eaves of a Swiss cottage : rose colour accessories 
brightened the subdued tints of her dress. Very feminine 
and graceful she looked, carrying to the wild hillside the 
refinement without the finery of a drawing-room costume. 

And Mildred ? 

" Very odd, and too much an imitation of Lady St. Aubyn," 
murmured Lady Flintshire. 

" Rather voyant and fast," thought Lady Catherine. 

" Not in good taste," was Lady Livergarry's nervous and 
unassumed criticism. 

" So becoming I " exclaimed Lady Adelaide St. Pierre. 

Reader, remember the refined beauty of Mildred ; her head 
almost too small for symmetry, her slight form and always 
gracefiil movements, and you will acknowledge that the latter 
criticism was, at least, as true as those unexpressed. 

A black velvet Glengarry bonnet, with eagle's feather, 
brought to her by Herbert from Ireland ; a short cloak, the 
hood of which was lined with scarlet; her gown looped up, 
for convenience in crossing the long heather, and underneath, 
a petticoat of alternate narrow stripes of scarlet and black : 
tiny leather boots, miniatures of the nailed and toe-capped 
species, that grouse-shooUjrs find necessary on the slippery 
hill-side; thin dogskin gloves, fitting more perfectly than any 
kid, and not ready to tear in the uses that hands may be 
put to in a mountain walk. 
Was it too vo7/ant? It Vfaa cet\av.ic^7 \>^^atK»x"^,. Ei^ea 
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could not be too "wildly brilliant beneath an eagle's plume, 
nor features too statuesque to bear the severe unshaded lines 
of a Glengany bonnet. 

The scarlet hood made Mildred's pallor beautiful : her 
hands and feet looked all the smaller for the ordeal they bore 
so well. There was a natural ^gr^e about her at all times — a 
timid boldness, so to speak, which gave to her costume the 
fascination of suitableness. Perfect as Lady Effingham's dress 
was, Mildred would have looked awkward in it. A servant 
followed, carrying a sumpter-basket well filled : and for- 
tunately, for when the party reached the waterfall, after an 
hour's walking, they found Mr. Lucy and Lord Charles in 
hungry waiting. " I knew how it would be," exclaimed the 
former ; " the muekle stag didn't wait to be shot, and Cameron 
has gone off to the forest. I don't believe in those deer: their 
presence was a myth of Sandy's." 

"Lucy wanted to go home, so I stayed too," said Lord 
Charles, rather apologetically. 

" Truth has left this world, Lady Invergarry. Charley was 
the first to give up ; of course, I seconded his motion, remem- 
bering our plays, and appointment here, and luncheon." 

It was a charming spot. A little glen, and below a brawling 
stream foaming among rocks ; then a terrace of soft sward, 
kept to velvet texture by the mountain sheep, with here and 
there a purple isle of heather or a grey lichened stone. Above 
rose a cliff, clothed with hazel and dwarf gnarled birch, through 
which gleamed patches of tawny brown, where had been a 
recent earthslip, leaving a scar yet unhealed; or some boulder 
rock had fallen down into the stream below — the quarrelsome 
innovation-hating stream. It was a charming spot, warm and 
sunny ; and near at hand leaped a clear spring of water, its 
source veiled by the trailing fog-moss. Luncheon was lifted 
out of the basket, and every one was very happy. Nobody 
was gayer than Mildred — ^gay even to recklessness : a war of 
minute jests waged a Voutrance between her and Mr. Lucy, 
with which Lord Charles St. Pierre, his lips slightly parted, 
felt himself pelted as by confetti during carnival. Poets were 
parodied — paraphrased ; quoted a tort et h travers. The St. 
Pierres joined ; Lady Invergarry smiled constrainedly at each 
flash in the conversational pyrotechny ; Mr. Lucy proposed a 
glee : " Mynheer Vandunck" was brilliantly rendtred — Lady 
Flintshire adding an occasional note, very punctually^ but c^<it 
always in tune. Then IblloNved l\ift ^^C^TLXk^'' ^^stv^s '«siSi.^">si. 
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conclusion, with much enthusiasm^ " God save the Queen." 
Miss Effingham sang the solo : her full large notes rose mag- 
nificently, even in the unbounded air. All stood up, as was 
meet, in reverence to the English anthem, — all more or less 
pleasantly excited by the merry hour they had passed. It 
was strange to watch Miss Effingham, as Lord Charles St. 
Pierre did — her set pale features, her dreaming inward-gaziflg 
eyes. An indefinite disquietude gathered on him, and the 
music became to him as mocking and strange, as to one sink- 
ing to sleep who mixes sadder thoughts with the sounds he 
hears. A low, creeping fog came fast up the glen, with a sigh 
of wind, and wrapped the merry-makers in its cold shroud | 
ere they were aware. " How cold I " shivered Lady Invergany. 
*' We must make haste home," exclaimed Lady Flintshire. 
Her daughters followed her quickly. By their side Mr. Lucy, 
fol* the path was rough ; then Lady Effingham -and Lady 
Invergarry ; Lord Charles St. Pierre and Mildred, lastly. She 
did not walk so hurriedly as the others, nor stumble over the 
stones, nor slip on the heather. Lord Charles felt his admira- 
tion accumulating as he pointed out to her the best path, the 
safest footing, and helped to raise the hood of her cloak so as 
to 'shield her from the eddying fog. He talked of his lonely 
sailor life, his ambitions for greater usefulness than lay within 
the limits of a first lieutenant's sphere. He told her many a 
thought which had come to him in his watches at sea, — 
thoughts that had lain perdu until the last few days ; since 
when they had thronged into his memory and reproached him 
for his want of energy and his uselessness. He was very 
much in earnest, and his true simple heart had been stirred 
with new feelings and hopes since he had been in Mildred's 
society. She had not inspired, but evoked them. He did not 
know if she felt as he did, but her mere presence had strangely 
acted upon him, and in the fulness of his heart he longed for 
her sym}»athy. But Mildred rather laughed at his romantic 
ideas, and carelessly ridiculed his views of life. She did not 
seem to observe his earnest manner, and treated what he said 
as a jest; ibr a moment, perhaps, adopting his tone, but 
ironically ; or if she spoke gravely, it was but to give effect 
to a palpable sophism. Lord Charles was puzzled, a little 
disappointed, but all the more in love. If she had given him 
her i'ull sympathy, he might have been in the seventh heaven, 
for an hour or so; as it was, he seemed ever on its threshold; 
and ^^ felicity consists not in •poasessm^\i\iX.m ^^^m^J' Thej 
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reached Strathmore at length. A drizzling rain had come 
down, and Miss Effingham's cloak was covered with damps 
like autumn gossamer. The other ladies went to their rooms 
to change their dresses, " Will not you do so?" asked Lord 
Charles. 

" I suppose so." 

" I say, Charley," said Mr. Lucy, who joined him in the 
hall, as he stood reflectively by the fire when Mildred had 
passed on, " come and have a game of billiards : all have gone 
to their rooms, and we can't settle anything now about our 
charades." Lord Charles was more in a mood for his own 
reflections than Mr. Lucy's small talk ; but he had not a habit 
of selfishness, and generally did what he was asked. 

Mildred turned to the drawing-room. No one was there. 
She sat down weariedly on a low ottoman in one of the deep 
window recesses; and, leaning back on the piled cushions, she 
fell into a kind of dream without thoughts — a state of inert- 
ness, of mental lassitude ailii unconsciousness. Her hair, 
wetted by the mist, had partly fallen from its fastenings ; and 
her face, unlighted by her eyes, gleamed pallidly through the 
tresses; the hood had fallen from her h^ad; her Glengarry 
bonnet lay on the ground by her side, the eagle's feather was 
ruffled and bent; her hands were listlessly crossed, and a 
glove had fallen on the floor from' her nerveless grasp. For 
some time, she sat thus in mental darkness. Life was a blank; 
if, indeed, her existence could be called life— objectless and 
desireless as it was. The mist had grown into fierce rain, 
which splashed against the window monotonously, and shut 
out, as a grey curtain might, the landscape. But suddenly a 
feeling of existence returned : her senses seemed to awake 
from their swoon ; and her pulses beat as fast as they had 
before been dull ; her hearing grew painfully acute, as she 
unwittingly listened for a sound. With a startled anxiety she 
opened her eyes. Cecil Erie stood opposite to her in the 
recess: he leant against the wall, and by his calmness it was 
evident that he had been some while watching her. Her 
presence of mind seemed to have forsaken her : his sudden 
appearance, her abrupt recall from the kind of trance into 
which she had fallen, overcame her strength ; her lips grew 
livid, a feudden pain contracted her features, she murmured 
some inaudible words of hurried greeting, and half rose; but 
oijly to sink again faintly. " MissEfl&ngham — Mildred I you 
are ill. Good God I how Ull " ex.da\i[vfe^ Q,^^^^\a^G^-^ ^o^- 
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porting her, or she would have fallen from her seat. " Shall 
I fetch you a glass of water, or send for your maid? '* 

" I am better," said Mildred, with an efibrt i-ecovering her- 
self. " I have tired myself walking. There is eau-de-cologne 
on the table, will you give me some ? " She wished him to 
turn away his gaze, if it were but for a second : his nearness 
seemed to weight the air, to oppress her. 

" It is not good to watch people when they sleep," he said, 
as she bathed her forehead with the eau-de-cologne : " but you 
were not formerly so sensitive ; or, perhaps, I was not so 
alarming. Now that you are better, will you not welcome 
me after my wander jahre ? " In vain Miss Effingham tried 
to rally her powers : she said one or two common-places, but 
falteringly. The fluency with which she had entertained Lord 
Charles St. Pierre entirely deserted her. She grew pale and 
red by turns. " Let me use the privilege of our old friend- 
ship, and recommend you to get rid of those wet clothes and 
rest for a while : you are very tired. These Highlands tempt 
one to indefinite walks." She followed his kindly suggestion, 
rather glad to escape trom his presence. She did not accept 
his offered arm to cross the hall ; but with some hurried words 
of thanks she left the room, and quickly reaching her own, she 
flung herst-lf on the sofa, and pressed her hand upon her eyes 
like one who might wish to obliterate an object from the 
inemory. 



•^o*- 



CHAPTER XLL 

" Deux sortes de roues existent sur la terre: 
L'un beau comma Satan, froid romme la vip^re, 

HautHin, audacieux, plein d'imitation, 
Ne laissant palpiter sur son coeur solitaire 
Que P^corce d'un homme, et de la passion 
Faisant un manteau d*or a son ambition." — A. be Musset. 

"Vert charming of you, Mr. Cameron, to find Mr. Erie," 
exclaimed Lady Flintshire, when she heard of his arrival. 
" How was it ? " All the party had assembled before dinner 
except the object of her inquiries. 

" 1 walked up the Strath seven or eight miles, and by chance 
came across him close to where we march with Multon. Re- 
membering jour plays, Lady Flintshire, I insisted on bis 
returning h^se ; so we eent back \\i^ Vsk^x ^\ia \i^j^ ^Hsc>s&k 
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him to Corriehoich for his mails. I suppose their late arrival 
has delayed him. He is a Percy Shafton." 

" But how did he come to Come ? '* asked Lady Effing- 
ham, wisely omitting the last syllable. " We hardly expected 
him so soon even in England." 

** He is always to be found where he is wanted," said Mr. 
Cameron, oracularly. 

Dinner was announced, and Mr. Erie appeared at the same 
moment. There was no time for more than a hasty recog- 
nition of those whom he knew. " Do you not hate introduc- 
tions ? " he asked of Mildred, next whom he sat. 

" Why ? " 

" One should not require the endorsement of another to be 
received as worthy of credit. I always avoid the practice, 
yet I have many acquaintances." 

" Was it for that reason you were but just in time for 
dinner ? " 

** Precisely." 

" Then you weigh trifles very carefully." 

" More carefully than important affairs : they have a fixed 
scale of consequences. Besides, they are only conglomerate 
triflesc" 

" It is too much trouble," said Mildred. 

"I can conceive only one trouble — ^failure; and I know 
nothing of that." 

" You are always successful ? " 

** Always ; because I take care to fill up the gaps where 
mischance might enter." 

Miss Effingham had recovered her calm — if her somewhat 
reckless nonchalance can be called calm. " Lady Flintshire 
proposes that we should represent tableaux, and that 
you should be our manager. Will success attend you in 
that?" 

" I attempt no Quixotisma. Who are to perform? " 

" You must select your corps from the present company." 

" Without reserve ? " 

"But leave a spectator or two." 

" We will have some tableaux to-morrow. But tell me, 
Mildred, how we chance to meet here." 

" We came three days ago from Effingham." 

" And I, yesterday, to Corriehoich* I arrived in London 
from Paris on Tuesday, and Multon persuaded me to come on 
to his moor with him. • Hoyt luckj \5a3dX \ ^^ ^^N» SsS^sr^h 
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inclination, and go down to Effingham : duty meets its o^ 
reward." 

" You don't care for shooting, then ? " 

" I am not insane about it. No; my Polar expedition was 
a sacrifice ; but I have found you and Lady Effingham." 

" Ai!id the St. Pierres." 

" How odd ! " He imitated Lady Flintshire's favourite 
exclamation perfectly. 

Mc^antime dinner was over ; all gloves were drawn on, all 
pocket handkerchiefs collected, and Lady Invergarry rose. 
Lord Charles was not slow to appear in the drawing-room. 
He came as near to Mildred as an intervening table allowed. 
She was listening to Lady Catherine, a dabbler in geology, 
now trying to explain some old red sandstone mystery : 

" chattering stony names 

Of bhale and hornblende,*' 

quotf'd Mr. Lucy. 

" More sketches, Miss Effingham I worthy of Retzch." 

"How can you invent buch figures?" exclaimed Lady 
Adelaide. 

" They seem to be dancing to that song you sung the first 
night you were here," said Mr. Lucy. 

" What a wonderful thing it was," observed Lord Charles, 
shyly. 

" By the by, I have found the little air of Gordigiani's I 
told you of," said Mr. Lucy to Lady Catherine. " Will you 
come and try it ? " 

" Adie, you will accompany us." 

"Are these designs for our tableaux?" asked Mr. Erie, 
taking Lady Catherine's vacated seat on the sofa by Mildred's 
side. 

" Hardly : these are dreams." 

" Then you are * haunted by ill angels only ? ' I never 
dream." 

" It is strange ! " said Mildred absently. 

" Bertie has monopolised the power. But Lady Effingham 
tells me he has become quite a practical man of business." 

" So every one said," she replied in the same tone of voice. 

" I am glad he has shaken off Harley's influence : it was 
destructive." 

" His fiiends seemed to think so," said Mildred, with perfect 
calm, 
^^ J have thought of two Bceneaiot oxxi \si3c\^»NL\^Tasscsss^\ 
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[ will propose them to you, and, if you approve, they shall be 
carried unanimously ." 

** I sketched some costumes yesterday : I suppose colour 
and grouping are of consequence ? " ' 

" Admirable accessories. Let me see : this is Lady Adelaide 
St. Pierre. Has she seen the sketch ? " 

" Yes, and much approves." 

" She will insist on rendering the attitude, it is so becoming. 
The St. Pierres will do very well for pathetic scenes ; and an 
after piece is necessary for the digestion." 

"I don't like absurdities : everything ugly is disagreeable." 

" Very true : broad jokes are always blunt. Besides, the 
highest absurd is when we touch the sublime." 

** And what are to be your words? " 

" The first I propose is chiaroscuro : ' very tragical mirth.* " 

*• Will that suit the St. Pierres ? They would do mirthful 
tragedy better : there is a difference." 

" I perceive it dimly. , I have not settled a scene for them : 
it is so much easier to make folk cry than laugh. But your 
sketch of Lady Adelaide shall inspire me : I'll * arise from 
dreams of it.' " 

" I thought you never dreamt ? " 

"Never, except to order; my thoughts are well-disciplined, 
and I have many uses ior them." Mildred Tooked at him 
wistfully. " You look so puzzled. Do you not think thoughts 
can be disciplined ? " 

" Certainly : some banished, if they are troublesome." 

" Have you that power, then ? " he asked, gravely. 

" Pre-eminently," she replied, calmly and slowly. 

" It is not generally a woman's gift ; it requires strength : 
thought-control is the most wearing of all the bits and bridles 
men have to endure." 

" I have strength for anything," said Mildred with a smile. 

"Racehorses run themselves to death sometimes," he 
muttered. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Op/<«/ia.— 'Relike, this sliow imports the argument of the play. 

Hamlet — Madam, how like you this play ? 

Queen. — The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

Hamlet. — O, but she'll keep her word. Shakspeare. 

The library at Strathmore was long iu ^to^Ck^^vws. \si ^Js^ 
breadth, and without ill effect a -g^iiX* c»\i\.^ ^ ^SQsNsssas^^^ 
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for a temporary stage. Sir James Cameron gavo cctrte blanche 
to Mr. Erie. The housekeeper was obliging, indeed enthusi- 
astic ; for she had literary and artistic leanings, and a day's 
exertion was sufficient for the simple preparations Cecil 
required. Tlie families of two or three principal tenants on 
the Strathmore estate helped to swell the audience. At nine 
o'clock the folding doors of the library, which opened on the 
drawing-room, were drawn aside. A single lamp from the 
ceiling served to show the benches for the spectators, nothing 
more. A crimson curtain hung across the room in heavy 
folds. Some moments passed in this sombre light, — moments 
of growing expectation, heightened at last to suspense, while 
a sense of mystery prepared the heart for emotion, and 
sharpened world-blunted powers of perception. All are silent 
and attent. Hush ! There is a sound as of some distant 
chorus. It comes nearer and nearer. A strange measure, 
antique and quaint, stately and severe in modulations, yet 
festive ; in triple time, but smooth and measured. The mind 
is filled with dreams of the past, recalled by the music. We 
sTre transported to the age df Elizabeth : visions of the courtly 
gallants of Sir Philip Sidney's time arise. The curtain, noise- 
lessly but quickly, is drawn aside, and its full hangings form 
a frame to the picture unveiled. At first, the glare of light 
which falls upon the centre group is dazzling. It is concen- 
trated on a slight girlish figure, gentle looking, and graceful ; 
but depths of paesion, yet unstirred by circumstance, are folded 
up within her, as lightning in the summer clouds. Her dress 
is white, and reflects the light almost as if it emanated from 
her, aureole-wise. She stands as if spell-bound, her head 
slightly turned, as she looks towards a masked figure. He 
seems reluctantly to leave her side. Hi* dress is of the six- 
teenth century, crimson and white, with velvet cloak and 
rapier. He passionately meets her gaze. She appears to 
feel no embarrassment, to be unconscious of the presence of 
others. She stands as one who has received a heavenly 
revelation. An elderly woman, duenna-like, of a shrewd 
good-humoured countenance, is near, and seems to scan the 
masquer with curiosity. A companion, in a quainter costume 
of the same date, touches his arm and motions him away. In 
the background, a tall menacing figure, hand on sword, stands 
dimly looming in the shade, but not forming part of the group, 
•■^^f? curtain falls, — ^a silence fo\Vo\«a. \aA^ "SMyqlX^vc^ vaa 
frst to speak : " Yery "VieXi ^onaj^ ^^ Y^^-tksyosMSRi^ 
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^' Now, I suppose we are to guess the meaning. Evideutly it 
ia intended for a fragment of the masquerade scene in Komeo 
and Juliet." 

**Ah! exactly," said Lady Catherine. "How good of 
Lady Effingham to act the part of nurse: how well she 
travestied herself." 

" Mr. Erie was Eomeo, I conclude. I suppose the other 
figure was Mercutio." 

" That was Mr. Lucy ; and did you observe Mr. Cameron 
as lybalt in the background ? " 

** Really, it was veiy pretty," said Lady Flintshire, with 
the same interest she would have bestowed on a piece of 
Berlin work, as she moved to the drawing-room to await the 
next scene. 

" Where is Charley ? We must all try and guess the 
word." She looked round. " How odd ! " she exclaimed, 
" You look quite dazzled and owlish, Charley." 

" Do you know you all look startled ! " 

It was so. The impersonation had been so true to nature, 
that not easily did the guests recover their accustomed tone. 
There had been something weird in Juliet's eyes which still 
haunted their memories ; and her gaze, so fraught with 
coming passion, would not leave them. Lord Charles St. 
Pierre quitted the room : criticism irritated him past endur- 
ance, and at that moment he felt he could not control the 
expression of his annoyance if he stayed. They were not 
long kept waiting for the second spectacle. The same pause 
ensues when they have resumed their seats. Suddenly are 
heard sounds as of angry dispute — the clash of swords — a 
smothered sigh, half of physical pain, half of mental despair. 
The curtain opens rapidly. A dim murky half-light makes 
the darkness of the background visible. An antique silver 
lamp, hanging from the roof, shines like a pale white star 
through the gloom. Below, a flickering gleam, now casting 
a bluish ghastliness on the scene, now blazing ruddily, streams 
from a torch. A cowled friar holds it. Pity, awe, and horror 
mark his countenance. His hand is laid, as if in persuasion, 
on the arm of a white-clad ghastly woman. She seems 
unheeding of his entreaty. She looks on a prostrate figure 
before her, half shrouded in the shadow. A gaze of power 
and of irresistible purpose gleams from her eyes, and casts 
the pale light of triumph on her 8temly-oo\jD}^'<^"&ateca5^. 
No irresolution distorts them. Ko t\io\]L:^\.^Ycv^<^\5c\s^'^'^^^^^ 
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of intense will, which has curved her mouth, and given to 
her large gleaming eyes and straightened brows the beanty 
of a destroying angel. ^ She stands and calmly scans the 
lifeless form before her. Calm ! for to her there is no future, 
no despair. Anxiety and fear distort the friar's face. Hers 
expresses no feeling : she is past emotion — statue-like in her 
fixed will. The curtain is drawn; the guests rise hastily, 
and crowd to the well-lighted drawing-room, glad to escape. ' 
" Really ! quite terrible," said Lady Flintshire, shaking off 
the impression momentarily made even on her. " Catty, I 
do trust your tableau will be less tragic and classical." She 
turned and saw tliat both her daughters had gone to prepare 
for their parts. They had some slight alterations to make in 
their costumes, which were, however, already nearly com" 
plete. Meantime Lady Effingham and Mr. Cameron had 
reappeared. 

"It is a relief to escape from that chamber of horrors," 
said Lady Effingham, smiling; " cups of poison and dead men 
for fui^niture." 

" Do you know I sympathise with you," said Lady Flint- 
shire. " But where is your daughter?" 

" Mildred had to make some changes in her winding-sheet, 
but she will not be long." 

" Wonderful she was 1 A revival of Mrs. Siddons," said 
Sir James Cameron, advancing. " Your son has not recovered 
himself yet. Lady Flintshire. Miss Effingham electrified us.* 
But here she comes," and he moved with empressement to 
meet her. She had twisted some ivy in her hair. Her light- 
bearing eyes were more brilliant than usual. Her step was 
firm, her bearing gracefully erect. She seemed in gay — singu- 
larly gay — spirits; laughing with a clear sweet tone peculiar to 
her, at the secrets of the green-room which she disclosed ; the 
quaint shifts which had been resorted to: how the dead 
Romeo had sneezed from the torch smoke, and Mr. Lucy had 
been half stifled by Friar Lawrence's cowl. But somehow 
her merriment was not contagious. Sir James Cameron's 
encomiums fell to the ground: how could he compare this 
festive Bacchante to Mrs. Siddons ! Lady Effingham was a 
little disconcerted by Mildred's recklessly gay manner. The 
stranger guests, demurely dignified, did not know what to 
think of it. Lady Invergarry grew nervous, for Lady Flint- 
shire evidently thought MisaEi&i^^am Q^^-^^^onssoak^iMU 
zusdemeanor. It was ea^sfiaftViTj »Xi \^sQ^(ki \ft ^ 
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another summons to the library. The Ladies St. Pierre were 
well costumed, well grouped, and looked their parts in a very 
orthodox and satisfactory manner. Lady Adelaide attempted 
expression ; Lady Catherine availed herself of her acquaint- 
ance with objects of art, and attitudi^ized after Canova and 
Gibson. Graceful and almost unfelt burlesque had been 
Mr. Erie's aim : the after tableaux gave far more satisfaction 
to the spectators than the previous more terrible scenes. 
Cecil had anticipated their greater popularity, but he wished 
to test Mildred's powers; if possible to find a clue to the 
discord between her look and manner, which fascinated him 
even while it was in itself painful. He was startled, con- 
founded, by her talents — by her intense rendering of the 
vehement southern's passions, in their first dawn as in their 
awful setting. He was further than ever from comprehending 
her, but he was more fascinated than ever : he desired to 
know her better, to look down the fire-depths which that 
evening had been revealed to him in her nature. He went 
through the after scenes with impatience, but carefully ; for 
he aflfiected the unerringness of a Crichton. * He ceased not to 
watch Mildred : he listened for her voice in the murmur of 
conversation, and heard her exchange of jests with Mr. Lucy, 
In all, he fancied he detected unreality and fever strength: 
he was the more attracted. Mildred, as he had before known 
her, had never inspired i i m with the same interest as now. 
The curtain had fallen for the last time, and the actors had 
mixed among the spectators, infusing social elation, and giving 
an air of a bal costume to the circle — a rumour of dancing 
spread among the desamvre groups : how originated no one 
knew, but it met with approbation. 

The oak hall, pleasantly lighted by a blazing wood fire, 
was ready, and in a very few minutes Mr. Lucy and Lady 
Catherine St. Pierre, Lord Charles and Mildred, with one or 
two other couples, were waltzing. Miss Eflingham did not 
dance well ; as a consequence, she did not like it, especially 
the very rapid and prolonged gyrations in which her partner 
delighted : tired, giddy, confused, she leant against a pillar. 
Lord Charles discussed dance-music ; she answered absently. 
He tried to interest her, and got out of his depth among Ger- 
man composers. " I am sure you like that kind of music. 
But are you tired? shall we have another turn?" Fortu- 
nately for Mildred, the waltz ended aa la^ «.^^'i« ^^^s^sivssssJ^ 
be gave up Ida plaice by her side to Mx. ^fiiAe. 
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" I will answer St. Pierre's question for you," Cecil said, 
for lie had overheard Lord Charles's assertion. " You do not 
like German as well as Italian music : could Juliet have a 
doubt?" 

'^ I believe I like German best/' said Miss Effingham. 

" Our beliefs often contradict our faiths," said Cecil ; " and 
our feelings are not seldom at variance with our minds. Now 
I know that you are southern in your tastes." 

" Southerns, to me, suggest rather lazy people ; not intel- 
lectual — a prey to bad temper." 

" Not intellectual I" exclaimed Cecil. " They may not so 
perseveringly wander about in a vague twilight of ideas as 
your northerns, but their thoughts are bright and clear as the 
landscapes under their own skies. We will have some of 
their music to-morrow, and you will join my faith. Another 
waltz has begun ; shall we dance?" 

" I do not like dancing." • 

" I will convert you ; but not to-night : the music is not 
smooth, nor the atmosphere soft enough, in this kail." 

" Mr. Erie, we have guessed the meaning of your first 
tableau, have we not?" asked Lady Flintshire with glee, 
advancing to where he and Miss Effingham stood — " * Chiaro- 
scura.' But you did not represent the whole : it was not fair." 

" For that, lifetime remains," he replied ; " and surely, 
Lady Flintshire, sometimes niles may be broken to produce 
the better effect." 

"The effect was very fearful," said she: "at any rate, I 
confess I thought * Crocodile' more selon les regies.^* 

" Lady Adelaide made a charming figure at the well, cer- 
tainly. Miss Effingham's sketch inspired the scene." 

" It was a good idea, afterwards showing up that * odyle 
force ' absurdity," continued Lady Flintshire. " Catty was 
an admirable * sensitive.' " 

" Admirable," repeated Cecil, gravely. 

" The scene from Lady Tartuffe was charming. So good 
of Lady Effingham to undertake her part : it is not an agree- 
able one ; but why are you not dancing, Miss Efiingham ? ',' 

" I am rather tired. I think this is tiie last waltz." 

" I suppose so, and the tune is coming to the final crash." 

The final crash took place soon after. The guests dispersed — 

the neighbours to their homes, the rest to their rooms. Mil- 

dred sat, dreamily watching \ke ^i^^MXiXiY ^\\aet ijaJd^ii^ foorced 

her to go to bed. 
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CHAPTER XLHI. 

" H chanta cet air qu'une fi^vre brulante 
Arrache, comme un triste et protbnd souvenir, 
B'un coBur plein de jeunesse et qui se sent mourir." 

A. DB MUSSET. 

" He spoke to her pure words of lofty sense, 
But tinged with poison for a tranced e;ir: 
He took her hand in his, and it lay still.'' — McDonald. 

'* We have an hottr to ourselves before dressing-time," said 
Cecil Erie to Mildred, the following aftemoon, ** while Came- 
ron is playing that match at billiards with St Pierre. This 
twilight will do for music ; we can give ourselves up to it, and 
forget everything else." 

" Forget ! I think music quickens memory." 

" We shall see. I will sing for you a song of Marras's, 
* Cara, se cado esanime.' Will you sit on that low ottoman ?" 
He sang — a silence followed : he turned and looked at Miss 
Effingham. She leanX back against the pile of cushions, very 
pale \ her eyes were half closed, or a heavy tear which trem- 
bled on the long lashes would have fallen. He sang again, 
song after song, wave after wave of passion-inspiring music. 
He rose quickly at the end, and walked to the window, where 
he stood for a few minutes ; then, with some slight remark, 
he broke the spell with which he had bound Mildred. A 
servant brought candles : she rose languidly. 

" You will sing for me to-morrow," said Cecil ; " not to- 
night. Do not sing to-night. I never do for the Flintshires 
and the Camerons with which society is stocked." 

f * Why not ? It would help to pass the evening." 

"Mildred, why do you not say what you think? Surely 
you are not earnest in speaking so : surely you have felt the 
power of music; or is it yet an undiscovered influence?" 
He spoke eagerly. Mildred stood for a second irresolute : a 
slight colour flushed through her cheek, as quickly gone as 
come. She answered, jestingly, " You speak the jargon of 
poets, Cecil. Music is a pleasure, hardly an influence." He 
looked after her with a puzzled air, as she turned to go. 

" You speak the jargon of * well-regulated * people," he 
retorted. " But, if I am not mistaken, pleasure will always 
influence you : in the sunshine roses o^en " 

"And wither,*' said Mildred, iu a \o^ \Rpaa* ^'^'^^ ^ssasgjis. 
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the words. There were unaccountable inconsistencies in 
Mildred's manner : that pale spell-bound face while he sang, 
and yet the subsiiquent careless words. He sought every 
opportunity for a tete-a-tete conversation with her : she was 
inscrutable in general society. He was not amused by her 
brilliancy as others were : it seemed too incongruous. In her 
presence he lost much of his social power : he felt, he knew 
not why, a sense of constraint while she was singing songs 
" in a strange land." But, alone with her, it was very 
difTereut : he influenced her strongly, and felt lie did. It 
was long ere he found even a clue to her mood ; she seemed 
so little in earnest about anything : the most personal interests 
she played with as jests, and was only serious in nonsense. 
But the occasional flash of intellect, and of a deeper meaning 
which at times burst forth dazzlingly, gave an exciting inte- 
rest to all she said : conversing with her was like walking 
through an enchanted garden, full of fair forms, which vanished 
if you sought to grasp them, while mocking voices urged you 
to try again. 

" As 1 said, yesterday, yours is not a tedesqfie mind, Mil- 
dred," Cecil observed one morning, finding her turning over 
the pages of a new translation of Schiller's ballads. ** Have 
you believed that you liked the misty dreams of the Ger- 
mans ? " 

She said something in defence of her heretofore leanings to 
their wi-itings. He lefl the room without reply, but quickly 
reappeared with a small thick volume in his hand, handsomely 
bound, but bearing a look of use and constant reference, as a 
book should. It was full of closely-written manuscript 
" This volume might represent my mind," he said. ** There 
is scarce a line in it that is not the expression of a thought — 
a want of my own : it is the avatar of my intangible ideas. 
If I do not miscalculate, many of yours — yet latent, perhaps 
— are enshrined there too. Shall we try ? " She did not 
seem very curious, and she leant back with evident want of 
interest, as he began to unpack his wares. " I do not pique 
myself on possessing unpublished poetry, which is generaJly 
not worth publishing," he continued. " Whatever I felt to 
be true, I gathered as I met it : so this is not only the reflec- 
tion of myself, but my history. I want to read you an Italian 
fragment : I want you to leam your own language." 

*'3iinel" 
'' The language of south^Ti^tedm^, ^^ -oXX-^^iXiRSi ^1 «sQ43a«oi 
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faiths. How can Germans speak of what they do not under- 
stand ? Your needs are southern, Mildred." She smiled. " It 
is as I say," he persevered. " You have the passionate brain, 
which is so beautiful, sometimes so sorrowful, a possession. 
You do not think ideas, you feel them ; and they influence you 
as music does, or flowing verse, or beauty in all visible forms." 

For a second, Mildred's countenance was troubled. She 
said hurriedly, " These things may be true; I hardly know." i 

" You have been a tropic plant in a northern soil. Some 
stunted leaves you have tremblingly expanded, but the thou- 
sand sweet-breathed flowers could not bloom imder the system 
of Anglo-German culture." 

Such interpretations were very new to Miss Effingham : she 
had been instructed in facts, and all her acquirements took 
the form of facts external to her. Her mind was like a 
" Christmas-tree," on which gifts and beautiful things were 
hung : they were not its own productions, nor had they even 
been incorporated by grafting ; which should be the aim of 
instruction. Beautiflil things hung gracefully on the beau- 
tiful tree, and society admired the effect ; but they were, to 
the drooping branches, a weight, and a bad exchange for its 
own blossoms. And Stephen Harley had come and shaken 
the tremulous plant, till its leaves were reversed and shattered, 
and even its adventitious beauties were confusedly scattered 
hither and thither. He had spoken to her of exalted truths, 
of high aspirations ; she had admired — looked up to him — as 
an acacia might to a cedar ; yet, in his Titan height, she had 
found no likeness to herself. Her love for him had been 
totally unconnected with any sense of her own necessities : it 
had been all the more intense, the more enduring; but it had 
left many an interstice in her nature yet imoccupied. Stephen 
had revealed his nobleness to her : she had thrown herself at 
his feet, ignorant of the passions which constrained her. Cecil 
Erie taught her to know herself, while he remained impene- 
trable; but his lessons had the greater effect, since they were 
instilled at that turning point of her life when she was left 
aimless and hopeless. Darkness had shadowed her ; she had 
lost her way in life, and missed all landmarks : she could only 
gropingly try to follow the voices of those near her. Hence 
her forced gaiety, her perpetual inconsistencies, the incon- 
gruity of her conduct, with her pale sad face. She had 
worshipped a star in Stephen, and its light illuminad lx<Kt 
heaven ; it fell, aod rfie knew not vjiVati^^x \o ^\ftfc^* ^>iss^. 
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came and taught her to know her own capacities : he dren 
forth her ktent sympathies, and showed her their close con- 
nection with external impressions. Cecil's singing gave hei 
an oppressive pleasure, as might the throbs of perfume 
breezes. Wonderingly, passively, she received it. It waj 
like the breath of southern air to an exiled tropic flower : al 
first, almost dangerous in its contrast with the chill damp 
that use had made habitual. He read to her extract aftei 
extract from his MS. book : not love poems — the time had 
not come for them ; but verses full of noble beauty, dear, 
keen-edged beauty, which smote her through and through. 
Many of them were inspirations of the 

** fcrvide arditi Itale menti 
Dogni alta cosa insegnatori altrui." 

There were English fragments also ; but Englishmen do noi 
infuse the same love into their more exalted strains, nor tb( 
same exaltation into their love, as the Italians ! they place i 
gulf between thought and paasion. Mildred could not bm 
listen. Short discussions sometimes arose. Each observatioi 
of Cecil's was a gleam of light upon her self-ignorant soul 
He sometimes spoke of himself. She listened to his inter- 
pretations of his impulses, and learnt to know her own. Tw( 
hours passed thus as minutes, and then Lady Catherin< 
St. Pierre reappeared from her room, where she had beei 
writing letters. One by one, her sister, mother, the wholi 
party, re-collected for luncheon. Cecil continued occupiec 
with his book. Mildred was quiet and absent in manner 
she did not hear several attempts of Lord Charles St. Piem 
to engage her in conversation ; nor did she listen to the dis 
cussion as to the ailemoon^s occupation, though once or twic 
appealed to. Unwittingly she found herself included in 
proposed boating expedition to a ruined castle, three mile 
down the loch ; — ^Lord Charles, the sailor, of course com 
manded it. Lady Invergarry, who mistakenly clung to th 
belief that she hked water excursions, and was not afraid ( 
being upset ; Lady Catherine St. Pierre, who conscientiousl 
"did" every expedition proposed; Mildred and Mr. Lnc] 
with a boatman or two, were the crew and passengers. Lad 
Adelaide St. Pierre preferred a heather walk, which she ei 
joyed alone; for Cecil started for a solitary ramble, an 
Mr. Cameron did not feel inclined to do more than smoke 
cigar and discuss the prosi^ec^ o£ Xlbi^ -foVLcmn^ day's deei 
stalking with Sandy. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

" I must say the words. 

The old, old words — ^I love thee: to thy heart 

I leave their boundless meaning." — Unpublished MSm 

'' The path is bad, my Lord; better keep the lower track," 
said one of the boatmen, who followed Lady Invergarry with 
shawls and cloaks from the little pier where the returning 
party had disembarked. She at once paused : she was scru-; 
pulously careful to follow the advice of her dependants, though 
she would have cavilled at the suggestions of her brother or 
nephew. 

" There is not the least fear," Lord Charles replied : " I was 
over it yesterday. Miss EflSugham, what do you say? It 
is so much more picturesque." He was longing for a walk 
with her. 

** But it is longer, and so steep," urged Lady Catherine. 
" It would be very foolish to try it," said Lady Invergarry, 
doubtfully, and glancing towards the boatman for support in 
her opinion. 

" There is no fear for a light foot, my Lady, with a little 
care." Scotchmen seldom answer as the querist wishes. 

'^ Come, Miss Effingham, no fear for you," exclaimed Lord 
Charles. 

"We will keep the lower walk," said Lady Invergarry. 
" Sailors never appreciate difficulties,." observed Mr. Luoy* 
For some inexplicable reason, the remark decided Mildred to 
try the path : she rather disliked Mr. Lucy. " Now, was not 
this worth climbing that steep ascent for? " asked Lord Charles, 
enthusiastically, as they turned a comer of the hill-side, and 
the Strath lay before them — ^purple-blue in the shadow, crimson 
and orange as sunset clouds in the evening light. 

" But we seem coming to a difficulty," said Miss Effingham, 
who was insensible to her companion's enjoyment. A diffi- 
culty, indeed I The path, winding on the face of a smooth 
but very precipitous hill, so steep that, looking down, its base 
was not in view ; and, without stooping, the short heather, 
brittle from the summer drought, might be gathered on the 
upper side. A lowlander would have said that Mildred and 
Lord Charles were fi)llowing a mere goat-track, but the nativee 
and their ponies considered it a very fair toqA« "^&^^^^'«^ 
active and i9ure*fboted, Lord ChaTleaNfoa «i ^aaS^ot^ «»S^*^^ 

1— -i 
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rather enjoyed the exciting stumbles, which it was d 
avoid. But suddenly the path, already sufficientlj' 
broke off entirely, and the bare earth surface show( 
had slipped to some unseen platform beneath. Tracks 
were printed on the yet soft clay. " It gave them 
said Mildred. " There is only a yard or two to crc 
not afraid." Lord Charles, the sailor, did not sr 
calculate the strength of landsmen^s heads : he nimbi 
across, not resting a second on any spot, and halanc 
sell* perfectly. 

" I cannot help you much," he said : " you musi 
yourself." 

" Rely on yourself," — a vain exhortation, often w 
oflenest when its fulfiment is impossible. She made 
step well and courageously, but a pebble gave way i 
foot, and rolled rattlingly down to what seemed at the 
an immeasurable depth. She watched its disappears 
a giddy fascination : she caught at a spray of heath 
grew above ; it gave way, carrying with it a clot c 
She grew pale ; she seemed unable to advance ; her Ic 
on one spot had borne down the slight ledge of cL 
had barely given support to Lord Charles's hasty t 
was slowly yielding. " Come on ! come on I " he e 
hastily, leaning forward as far as he could to her as 
but he might not with safety add his weight to the 
sinking track. As he spoke Miss Effingham seeme 
all presence of mind : she grasped a boulder stone wl 
jected near ; fortunately with little force, or it woi 
come away. Her lips grew livid ; she seemed ready 
It was a moment of very serious danger, — a second r 
that heavy stone she clung to would fall and carry hei 
But Lord Charles was not a prey to nerves; though, eve 
a passing shiver of horror at her situation ran thr< 
veins. There was but one apparent chance of releai 
A young dwarf birch had taken root close to where h 
he tied his cravat and pocket-handkerchief togetl 
fastened one end to the inch-thick stem ; holding tl: 
he threw himself across to Mildred, and supporting h 
to lead her across. 'But she had lost consciousness. 
strong effort he drew her away. The rock went crasl 
roaring do^vn, shaking yet more the unsound track : 
22ot bear the weight of two — ^^onA^ Sx. ^\Y^'i<i awai 
•2^ on the ill-rooted "bixcb. sYvrxxJo Vc^ax^^.^^^ ^^ 
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Lord Charles watched the knots he had so hastily fastened 
•with intense anxiety. Thank Grod, they had been tied by a 
sailor. Supporting himself as only a sailor could along the bare 
cliff, he managed to reach firm footing. He placed Mildred 
on a broad platform of luxuriant heather, with a murmured 
thanksgiving, for the danger had been very real. Now that 
it was past, he felt great happiness that he had been able to 
do something for her ; though, afler all, his risk was trivial 
in his eyes. She seemed ready to faint, and imable to rise, 
from dizziness. He ventured to take her hand, as he tried to 
reassure her of her safety. There was something in his tone 
which restored her. She rose hastily, and with some com- 
mon-place thanks, remarked that they " ought not to delay, 
as it was late." With averted eyes, she turned from the scene 
of her great risk. 

" You must still be giddy. Miss EflSingham. Will you not 
lean on me ? the track is wider here." For some insufficient 
reason she excused herself ; but a sudden faintness over- 
coming her, she was forced to accept his offered support. 
They walked awhile in silence. Each minute seemed an hour 
to Lord Charles, for crowds of doubts and hopes thronged 
upon his mind. They reached the edge of the wood, through 
which half a mile of gravelled walk led to Strathmore House. 
Consciousness of any defined fact is often like leaven to the 
mind, reducing it, when most chaotic, to order and conscious- 
ness. Very earnestly, with a touching humility and simplicity, 
he told Mildred that he loved her ; that he felt his happiness 
was bound up in hers ; that he could not hope she would have 
yet any regard for him. He only asked her not to reject him 
entirely, but to feel kindly for him, while he tried to make 
himself worthy of her. He was very inferior to her, he knew, 
in everything ; but he offered as true and devoted a love as 
any man could, and under her influence he would become 
very different from what he was then. It was a very boyish 
— ^but not the less earnest — declaration ; yet it did not awake 
a spark of sjrmpathy in Mildred. She was too young in 
womanly experience to value the simple love he offered to 
her ; too young not to esteem giving, rather than receiving, 
worship, the true happiness of love. She was abrupt, and 
scarcely kind, in her total extinction of his hopes. So little 
did she sympathise with his strong emotion, that she forgot 
even to withdraw her arm from his, while shft \tA\a\ft^ Va^as^ 
pain on his affectionate^ honest heaxl. &\.\m^ \a ^^ l3^^^ 
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he hastily changed the subject^ and carelessly spoke of tl 
weather, the scenery, — talking Against time. " Do you kno^ 
she said casually, '^ now that I can look back quietly on t 
memory of it, I begin to think I was in danger at that earl 
slip." 

" Danger 1 *' exclaimed Lord Charles ; but he remember 
that at that moment he could not with grace enhance 1 
services. 

" I suppose you thought nothing of it," she continued : "l 
even now I do not like to think of that bottomless hill*side. 

" Better not to speak of it : there was danger ; but it 
over." She became very grave and thoughtful. After a paui 
she said, " I must have been half-unconscioua : I forgot t 
details of my escape : I owe it to you, Lord Charles. I sh 
always " 

Cecil Erie stood before them : he was out of breath, a 
visibly alarmed. " Thank God you are safe ! " he exclaime 
" I heard from Lucy of your rashness. I was myself stopp 
by that earth-slip an hour ago. How did you cross ?" 

" I believe I owe much to Lord Charles. I lost my hea< 
but we are safe." She had now withdrawn herself from I 
companion's support. He drew back with more haughtini 
than often appeared in his manner, and Cecil took the vacc 
place by Mildred. 

" Thank God you are safe ! " he repeated in a low voi' 
She laughed slightly — strange at such a moment ! — and c 
scribed the scene of her peril jestingly. 

" You are a wonderful anomaly," exclaimed Cecil. 

" Very inscrutable," she replied, in the same unearnest w 
she had all along maintained ; then more gravely, " Do } 
try to understand me, Cecil : I think you would be sorr} 
you did." 

" I do understand you," he said, emphatically. 

She started, trembled then. ** Very possibly ; but let 
speak of other things— of yourself, your prospects, ambition 

" Do they interest you ? " 

« Of course." 

" For heaven's sake leave conventionalisms, Mildred. 1 
ambitions, as you call them, are yet in the bud ; but so: 
day they will interest you : they shall." 

"Are you going to write novels, then; or has not ] 

grown too prosaic to "be ex^dtVa^ eveTL ^TLAaQofea? Dw 

^or^messes absorb all modem \v^to\«ai. "WckSsa-^ciNSLV^ 
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interest society, you must take the form of one, and write an 
autobiograpliy .' * 

Cecil saw that earnest talk was. at that moment out of the 
question. Miss Effingham was over excited : he adopted her 
tone of badinage. The walk seemed a long one to both. 
Lord Charles had, on quitting Mildred's side, struck into a 
bye path : he was bitterly hurt by Mildred's manner. That 
evening he bade adieu to Sir James Cameron and Lady In- 
vergarry, on the plea of a sudden necessity to apply for an 
appointment. His going seemed the signal for a general 
break-up of the party at Strathmore. The Flintshire family 
moved south two days afterwards. The Effinghams followed : 
they had a visit to pay in Yorkshire on their homeward route. 
Mr. Erie returned to bear that devoted sportsman. Sir Thomas 
Multon, company in his shooting lodge for a few days longer; 
when he promised to rejoin the Effinghams at their home. 
Mildred did not tell her motiier of Lord Charles St. Pierre's 
proposal : even had a greater confidence existed between her 
and Lady Effingham, the episode did not seem of sufficient 
importance to be further discussed. He, of course, was 
silent ; and his mother and sisters never suspected the cause 
of his sudden departure. Of a thousand previous amourettes 
of his they had been the confidantes: they did not perceive 
that his silence about Miss Effingham was indicative of a 
deeper feeling than any he had before indulged. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

*' Le p^re ouvre la porte au materiel epoux ; 
Mais toujours Tideal entre par la fendtre." 

A CALM November evening, — the bare woods are softened to 
beauty by a crimson sunset, which lights up the motionless 
clouds that have hung over the dank steaming country all day 
like a pall. Sir Harry Effingham looks annoyed, j)erplexed, 
while his wife, in her loving, kindly manner, discusses 
Mildred's future : he seems half-incredulous, half-persuaded 
by her. 

" We must not sacrifice her permanent welfare to our own 
personal predilections," she says, with gentle earnestness, in a 
tone of self-sacrifice. " We must not, iw ova ^TOKt^aiOkSscL vi\ 
Cecj], forget that the hopes with w\iidi \i^ Yws^\t^^ \\s» «t5ik -s^a^ 
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. yet utterly virionary. Granting his ultimate success in life, 
at present he is absolutely penniless. 

** Mildred inherits all I possess," interrupted Sir Harry. 

" Possibly; but, meantime, if she marries Cecil, they will 
be entirely dependent on you: you cannot afford to give them 
more than enough for bare necessaries. Is it right to place 
them in so trying a position ? " 

" Herbert will not marry." 

"Why not? You underrate him, Harry. He would 
make an excellent husband ; so affectionate and steady ! "( 

" Pshaw I But setting aside my own wishes," Sir Harry 
continued, very gravely, " I will never trifle with Mildred's 
happiness. If her choice falls on Cecil, I will not for any 
consideration thwart it." 

" Mildred has not very deep feelings, I think," said her 
mother. " How quickly she got over that absurd business of 
Mr. Harley's ! If you value her real happiness, Harry, be 
sure it will be best secured by a provision for her future posi- 
tion, not by her indulgence in every passing romance.'' 

"Oecil is, I think, attached to her." 

" So is Herbert." 

" That is absurd. It is impossible she could like him." 

" Dear Harry, do not hastily consent to any engagement 
with Cecil. Believe me, it will not end well. Wait awhile 
till he has done something — secured something." 

With much persuasion of this kind. Lady Ef&ngham induced 
Sir Harry to promise that he would not encourage or sanction 
Cecirs attentions to his daughter, unless he perceived that her 
happiness was concerned. " In that case, no worldly prudence 
shall interfere," he said, sternly. " I will use no harshness to 
her, nor permit any." Lady Effingham smiled: she had 
gained her point. As for Mildred*s happiness, it was old- 
iashioned romance to think that a month's disappointment, 
even were there any, would much affect it. Cecil was really 
a wretched match for her daughter : he was, as to fortune, 
quite an adventurer. It would not be right to expose Mildred 
to the privations of five or six hundred a-year,-^-all Sir Harry 
could possibly allow them during his lifetime, without Utopian 
sacrifices not to be thought of. As to Erlesmere, Herbert, 
with his domestic tastes, was certain to marry. Meantime, it 
was BiWj to imagine that Mildred must choose between either 
of the brothers. Mr. Oamecon. \fflA \s^esi e:vidently sfemck by 
her at Strathmore : Loxd Coi^tv«\.^ii,>N\iOTi ^«^ xc^^hSLi;"^- 
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shire, was fascinated by her singing. Mildred had been 
hitherto quite a child, but during their late visits she had 
grown more sensible, more amdous to please, more careful 
about her appearance ; and she was improved in grace and 
manner. Really a hole-and-corner engagement with Cecil 

. must, if possible, be avoided ; at least imtil aAer another season 
in London. Such thoughts passed through Lady Effingham's 

• mind as she strolled through the gardens with Sir Harry, 
listening to his occasional dicta. 

About three weeks had passed since their return home. 
Herbert was still in Ireland, at Cahirmore, whither he had 
gone the same day that the Effinghams started for Scotland ; 
— meantime Cecil was to be Sir Harry's guest in his brother's 
absence. Was Mildred happy ? Had she " got over," to use 
her mother's expression, the "Harley aflfair?" We left her 
at Strathmore shallowly gay, desperately brilliant, with a 
stunned heart, a disorganised mind, a versatile keen fancy, 
uncontrolled by the make-weights of fixed feelings. Cast 
adrift fi:om her former habits of thought, floating hither and 
thither, as each social circumstance influenced her course, she 
had lost much of the natural originality which had been 
unpleasing to the world she lived in. To an acute observer, 
it was evident, for all her agreeability, that her gaiety was 
forced : but few observe so long as they are entertained. Her 
visit to Thurwick was eminently successful. She had sung, 
acted, ridden to cover — no further — talked poetic wit, and 
written witty poetry, till every one who was not envious was 
dazzled. True, others of the party also sang, acted, rode, and 
were witty; but there was an indescribable wild grace in 
Mildred's slightest action — a peculiar piquancy in her com- 
monest small talk. As Lady Effingham had observed, she 
had become in all respects more attentive to her dress, her 
appearance, and the thousand little particulars which heighten 
grace and beauty, and care for which distinguishes the charm- 
ing woman firom the fair child. It may seem singular that at 
such an epoch in her life .this improvement should have taken 
place : it was the natural accompaniment to the birth of her 
womanhood. A certain unconscious desire for admiration— 
not acknowledged, and instinctive, therefore in no way allied 
to vanity — had wrought in her the change. Cecil's society 
bad contributed to it : his words left echoes in her thoughts, 
even when they were themselves forgotten. He haydtlM:<iH;^%» 
torchlight gleam on her existence ; \>^ \Xi ^'^ «w« \3sxxOa. ^^v*^^ 
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machinery of passion and impulse within her; hitherto undis- 
sected, though it had so influenced her late existence. She 
began to know her wants ; she formed an ideal of life suited 
to the capacities she perceived in her own nature, and she 
gropingly sought for its realization. Mildred was unconscious 
of these changes in her mental structure. She did not indulge 
in thought]: vague instinct led her, — thought was unendurable; 
yet thought was in a manner thrust upon her on her return 
to Effingham, — to the scenes which had been Eden a monti 
ago, now wintry and desolate. She talked a good deal to her 
acquaintance, contrary to her former habit; for she had always 
been reserved to all but those with whom she could, or fancied 
she could, find sympathy in tastes, in intellectual feelings. 
She oflen laughed vehemently at any commonplace incident, 
scarce worthy of a smile. At the piano, she 'sang the merest 
rubbish of noisy French music, strangely alternating with 
weird minor fantasies of her own, full of unconnected discords, 
abrupt transitions, and devoid of pathos though expressive of 
pain. She startled Lady Mary de Broke by her rattling con- 
versation, so different from her monosyllables : au beau milieu 
of a tale concerning three of the children, as ponderous and 
involved as any epic, Mildred recklessly asked a totally irrele- 
vant question. Offence could no further go. "Mildred 
Effingham has been quite spoiled by something: she is not 
the least as she used to be ; her head has been turned/' Lady 
Mary said to her husband the next evening. 

" Just as well it should be while she is young, my dear 
Mary; there will be the longer afler-life to set it right again." 

ifis wife shook her head and thought of her little girl. 
'^ Lady Effingham tells me that Mildred is more successful in 
society than formerly. My dear Basil, the world is very 
destructive." Mr. de Broke smiled, for he was an optimist; 
but he did not attack his wife's favourite hobby. " EDave you 
seen Cecil Erie ? " she continued ; "he was to arrive to-day. 
I hear he is quite charming. "What a pity his brother is not 
more like him ! " 

" Very probably you will change your opinion on that 
subject," said Mr. de Broke, drily; "but now, Mary, I think 
tea must be ready." 

" I wonder if Mildred will marry either of the brothers. 
Sir Harry wishes it ; but, I think, not Lady Effingham. Of 
coarse, it would be Cecil, but. fot Yaa \ttoA, xk fortune." 
' ^^Whjr, Mary, you used noti to \>^ ^ ^>NCiA^^^^ \fist 
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husband said, "witb a smile: '^ meantime you have put sugar 
in my tea." 

" My dear Basil I But have you heard that Mr. Harden, 
the old member for Holmvale, is dangerously ill ? — ^gout in 
the head, they say." 

" Poor feljpw I So I heard." 

"And some people insist that Herbert will stand for the 
borough on the Eadical interest : can it be true ? " 

" Not on the Eadical interest probably, if at all, I rather 
think Sir Harry has promised his to Cecil." 

" How soon will the election be ? " 

"Before long, probably. I rather hope Herbert may 
stand." 

" You don't say so, Basil I " 

"Yes, my dear; now leave me in peace: I want to find a 
passage in Chrysostom." 

The good wife produced her knitting ; but as she formed 
the small scarlet bootlings — there were always children of an 
age to wear them in her household — ^her thoughts ran busily 
on Mildred and her newly acquired " worldliness," Herbert's 
Kadicalism, Cecirs perfection, Lady Effingham's kind heart, 
and Sir Harry's want of affection for his daughter. By an 
easy transition, she plunged into reflections on her own reflec- 
tions — ^too voluminous, too simply good, to be worth publica- 
tion* Excellence is a drug in story-books. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

" I had a vision when the night was late: 
A yoath came riding toward a palace gate ; 
He rode a horse with wings, that would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down.*' — Tennyson. 

It was on a fine afl:ernoon, as we have said, that Sir Harry 
and Lady Effingham conjugally discussed their daughter's 
future ; and Mildred had taken advantage of it to prolong her 
walk more than usual. She strolled on and on, mechanically, 
with a vacant mind, watching the whirling leaves as they 
danced to the moaning wind ; beginning over and over again 
the same dull task of counting the deer as they pastured in 
groups, or measuring the advance of each rifted Kilavv^ -vJos*. 
Miiled athwart the red sun, yet miiiaaXi «^ ^ooaftwoisc^'^ ^Obsssm^ 
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or defined object. She paused on a knoll wbicli commanded 
a view of the high road. The coach came along it as she 
gazed, and drew up at the comer from which a private path 
led to Effingham. Cecil got down ; she could distinguish his 
brown travelling-cap. In a moment the coach was gone; 
but, even before it was in motion, he was springing over the 
stile which led to the field she was in. He did not observe 
her as he walked quickly past; but she watched him with 
an awakened interest and involimtarj admiration. His figure 
was magnificent in its proportions, which jet were graceful in 
their symmetry. His head was massive, yet not large for his 
height. His features were good; expressive of repose: a 
compressed mouth and open nostril gave character to their 
almost over-regularity. His eyes were closely set; if observers 
sought to read his thoughts in them, they only found that 
lie was reading theirs, while his own were impenetrable. His 
manner was frank and attractive in general ; nor did he affect 
superiority over other men, though his talents might have 
warranted a little Vivian Greyism. If he piqued himself on 
never failing in his enterprises, yet he managed to secure the 
wishes of his companions for his success: he attempted 
nothing that could not be achieved without ofiTence. Pre- 
eminent among his passions was ambition for success, — ^for 
rising in the world; pre-eminent among his qualities was 
caution. Quality and passion were reconcileable in their 
results. Hence he did not waste himself as most men do by 
internal conflicts, nor expose himself to the disappointment of 
unfulfilled wishes. His chief characteristic was balance. If 
he had ambition, he had equal self-control; determination 
was softened by a prudent suppleness of principle : wit was 
tempered by discretion. Dislikes were seldom strongly 
marked in him, because it was unwise to give way to hate. 
Affections were kept in due subjection, because it was equally 
unwise to love with abandon. In him were no sharp angles 
of opinion to hurt the prejudice of others. He was so many- 
sided, that no man could think him inconsistent : yet he 
affected earnestness of thought, and impressed his acquaint- 
ance with faith in the fixedness of his principles. He had 
already gathered round him a knot of young disciples, won 
by his college and school success to admire, by his tact, to 
love him. But he was poor ; he must rise. He took care to 
cultivate the esteem of one or two ^\daT^ kl^h in ofilcial life, 
with whom he had contrived aa 5x^Q^"aivxi\svTiCi^^ ^& -h*^ ^s^ \r 
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secure the applause of his own contemporaries. He attained 
the especial approval of a great man who was in want ot 
talent for his party ; the great man mentioned him to others 
as very promising. He had, young as he was, climbed the 
more difficult rung of the upward ladder. 

Nevertheless, though he was starting on his course with the 
prestige of talent, Cecil knew — ^for hope did not blind his 
foresight — that he could no more calculate on ultimate success 
than the traveller can be sure of a serene afternoon because 
he walks in the light of a golden sunrise. His prospects in 
official life — ^for he had chosen the bar merely as a nominal 
profession — made him anxious to secure some more solid 
standing-ground than he then possessed, whereon to build his 
fortune. To be " very promising," is a reputation that soon 
wears out, if imfollowed by performance ; and as he was 
nobody's younger son or nephew, the performance of his 
early promise rested much with himself. The present moment 
was a 'turning-point in his career, at which he felt himself 
almost further from the goal he hoped to attain than he had 
done ; because he perceived how far off, and knew how diffi- 
cult of attainment, it was. But he was far from despairing of 
success : he was not a prey to exaggeration,' either in hope or 
despondency. That very day, as he travelled from London to 
Effingham, Cecil heard from a fellow-passenger of the danger- 
ous illness of the member for Holmv^e. To be returned for 
that borough in Mr. Harden's place would probably secure to 
him party consideration; and, in any case, give him an 
opportunity to establish a more extended reputation than the 
good words of a few red-tapists could. A marriage, or, mean- 
time, an engagement, with Mildred, would ensure him Sir 
Harry's interest ; give him a sufficient interest and station in 
the borough : in fact, make his return certain. Besides, he 
considered she would be a very attractive and useful helpmate 
in his career: she would secure him a perfectly suited pro- 
perty at her Other's death ; meantime, a moderate income. 
His pace quickened as he reviewed these facts, and he strode 
rapidly by Mildred, in an unusually abstracted mood. She 
looked after him with a momentary disappointment, that he 
had not observed her ; then slowly retracing her steps, she 
passed through the evening damps of the chilly woods to 
Effingham. She heard his voice in the drawing-room as she 
went to hers ; but she was disinclined in that phase of newsi- 
ness and conventionalism to greet him. Tli^i v\rtv^^ Ss. \s^^^^ 
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disagreeable, if possible, than the departure of friends. Vfe 
suffer from disappointing presence more than from the " deli- 
cious torment " of parting, with its consoling belief in the 
perfections of the friend just gone. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

** Amor pud far perfetti 

Gli animi qui, ma piu perfetti in cielo." 

MiCHEI. AONOLO. 

Sir Harry's observation was quickened by his conversation 
with Lady Eflingham: he watched with unusual attention his 
daughter's manner to Cecil. She was more silent than she 
had permitted herself to be of late when he was in the room, 
and her father thought she rather shunned than otherwise 
Cecil's unconcealed devotion to her. Cecil sat next to her 
most of the evening, and never was he more brilliant. He 
alternately talked of the world of men and the world of books 
— iilgeniously, though covertly, applying story and quotation 
so as to act upon the tastes he had observed in Mildred. He 
affected candour, and led her to imagine that she was revo- 
lutionizing his mind. In short, he laid siege to the " passionate 
brain '* which he had told her she possessed, flattering, while 
he excited her imagination. First loves are involuntary, hut 
there is always a certain consciousness and mental action in 
those that follow. Cecil had guessed, from a thousand trivial 
circumstances, that another had been before him in Mildred's 
heart : he skilfully introduced himself as interpreter of her 
feelings, and invested himself with all the interest of a prophet 
to her restless mind. In Mildred's circumstances, and to a 
nature such as hers, a craving to be understood is the upper- 
most want ; and the first person she meets who, with tact, 
professes an insight into her condition and a sympathy with 
her feelings, becomes a temporary all-in-all to her. No matter 
what her previous sufferings have been, they are for a time 
healed by this imagined comprehension of them : she stands 
still in life's journey, and finds a heaven in sympathy. There 
is no need of saying how transient is the delusion. First love 
is an affair of mutual congratulation and forward-glancing 
hope ; the affections that succeed in after life are founded on 
mutual commiseration and sympathetic retrospection : they 
are more selfish and exacting in. \\ie\t ^^Taasi^^^ V\s«?m^^eir 
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source in heart-poverty rather than in heart-abundance. 
Cecil did not talk much to Mildred of his prospects in life, 
nor of his opinions or feelings, except as they related to hers. 
At £rsty as we have said, she shunned intercourse with him : 
it was natural, even without an appeal to the excuse of femi- 
nine timidity. Her return to Effingham had brought again 
the sense of desolateness and isolation, which sat on her like 
a nightmare. But Cecil quickly recovered his position as her 
interpreter to herself; and, after a few gloaming rides and 
mornings' converse, his society became, not only a pleasure^ 
but a necessity to her. Herbert had had far better oppor- 
tunities : Mildred had even implored his sympathy ; but, 
poor boy, he knew how to give better than to gain love. A 
week of Indian summer passed brightly and calmly away. 
Cecil transacted much business within its limits. Indepen- 
dent of his almost constant attention to Mildred, he had several 
conversations with Sir Harry and Lady Effingham. With 
Mr. Dickson, his brother's factor, he visited one or two neigh- 
bouring proprietors; he spent a morning at Holmvale, iind 
the afternoon in writing a carefully corrected address. It was 
a Stirling time for him, yet no abstraction ever dulled his 
conversation with Mildred: he quoted, criticized, expounded 
the mysteries of soul-lore as if he were devoted to no other 
study. 

Aid Herbert ? He lingered at Cahirmore week after week, 
dreading to leave its kindly hospitality for the trying asso- 
ciations of his own home. By tacit agreement, he and Lord 
Clancahir had never spoken of the circumstances which had 
immediately preceded his visit to Ireland. Lord Clancahir 
imagined that Herbert guessed the cause of Mr. Harley's 
abrupt departure; Herbert thought that his friend must 
understand the reason for Cecil's return from abroad. Letters 
from Mr. Dickson mentioned the return of the Effingham 
family, soon after Cecil's anival, and Mr. Harden's dangerous 
illness ; and the writer added some remarks on the advisability 
of Mr. Erie's return at this juncture. Herbert showed Lord 
Clancahir his factor's suggestions. It was a fine day: the 
friends were on horseback ; and, whatever be the cause, at no 
time is intercourse so unrestrained as when companions are 
riding together through picturesque scenery. " I must leave 
you, Clancahir." 

" You are right : it is time for you to acit " 

« But bow ? At least, about Holnwiial'' 
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" Act with a good heart, and you will be sure to act witl 
a good head." 

Herbert remained silent for awhile ; then said, " You ar 
right : yet it is hard to work without any appreciation, bu 
rather contempt, from those you desire to help. I feel ever] 
concession of mine will be thought weakness." 

" Never think of results, Erie : expectance is the wors 
exercise a man can put his mind to. Have faith in the mos 
forbidding future." 

" I had for a time — when I last left Cahirmore." 

" You had confidence, perhaps ; not faith. Confidence i 
the Anglo-Saxon imitation of the Eastern principle — a ver 
pinchbeck copy." 

" It was kind of Lady Effingham to write to me, was it not ? 

" Very thoughtful." 

" Do you know these Flintshires? '* 

" Every one does: at least, those Flintshires. I kno^ 
Flintshire, the son, rather well, and his wife slightly. She : 
very difierent from his mother or sisters in every way- 
thousand times better and a thousand times worse." 

" Extremes in the same person must nJuke her interesting. 

" Oh I very * interesting.' I wonder if Miss Effinghai 
will ever meet her? " said Lord Clancahir. 

« Why ? " 

" It would be throwing fire on a powder magazine." 

Herbert did not reply : he could not discuss Mildred. Thj 
evening he told his servant he should return to England ne3 
day, and ordered him to prepare accordingly. His mann( 
was absent during the evening: he scarcely replied to son 
kind words of regret for his departure which Lady Qancah 
expressed; yet they did not faU on an ungrateftil ear. . 
November wind was moaning through the oak woods; h 
windows rattled, the fastenings were out of order ^ the velv< 
curtains rustled fitfully ; and the bituminous firewood, peculii 
to Irish bogs, blazed with a light more sleep-dispelling tha 
the day-glare. He paced up and down awhile ; he re-rea 
Lady Effingham's letter from Strathmore, then his factor's ; 1: 
opened his travelling desk to put them up. Some old pag« 
of his former diary fell out as he did so ; the date caught h 
eye : it was the record of his thoughts the night before he le 
CahirmoTe three months ago. He glanced rapidly through i 
Sow changed life "was to laim «mGft\)ii^'a\ "fia took a pe 
frhicb lay at hand, and liaalily «i.A.^<»i \o ^^ xfikSsssffi^Tv^^ 
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** Again I enter on a new existence ; my silly hopes were 
quickly blasted. Henceforward I must be content to do and 
also to suffer. I said I would begin life : I said it should be 
bright ; that I could escape the cloud which had haunted me 
since my birth ; that I could overcome deficiency, and work 
out my ambitions, as more gifted men do. Soon my delusion 
was dispelled; soon I found my brilUant cloud-castles dis- 
persing: vanishing, while I thought I grasped them. And 
now reality lies before me-a dreary wilderness: the distant 
light which should guide me is dim and often obscured. I 
have no fellow-pilgrim : I cannot claim companionship with 
others. All outrun me. I am the stepping-stone to others* 
fortune, nothing more. Oh, God, it is hard, hard to bear ! I 
am very lonely. Clancahir is kind, and his mother; but they 
are on another plane from me : they cannot know my needs. 
And now I must return, and school myself to bear this long 

sufiering before me. Yet, if she be happy " He abruptly 

left off; he could no longer command himself to write; he 
threw himself upon his knees. We will not further intrude 
on his private anguish. Half-instinctively, he sought for its 
alleviation from the only Helper. A word or two of Lady 
Glancahir's, which fell from her accidentally, recurred to his 
memory, as, idealess, from agitation, he prostrated himself: — 
" Selfish love is idolatry, entailing the keenest pain known to 
men : true love is worship, and belters us from all suffering. 
Idolatry and worship comprise the good and evil of action." 
It seemed to him that he had been gross in his idolatry, his 
choice of his own gods. With bitter self-crimination, he 
reviewed his love, and saw its selfishness; his ambitions, and 
their selfishness; his projected virtues, and their selfishness; 
and he eould feel no security for his future truth of worship. 
He felt so weak, so powerless, to do better : his attempted 
good had been but subtler evil. No happiness seemed before 
him, not even the delusive hope that he was doing right. 

He prepared to start the following morning, pale, and 
harassed by a sleepless night. A lamplight breakfast was 
prepared for him in the large dining-haU: he shiveringly 
stood by the heatless fire in the antique grate, and waited for 
the hack car that was to take him to Waterford. The steamer 
was to start early, and Lord Clancahir had bid him farewell 
over-night. How different all the circumstances were from 
those of his last departure I Then he was so foil <v€ \v<5j^% 
fnendship, love, social kindlineaa, -{^soxisX \vafc\\3^^'?a»>^^^'a^'^ 
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glittering within Lis reach. Now all were withered, and he 
must endure existence among his blighted aspirations : he 
must even handle daily his shattered idols. The horse dimbed 
the hills which enclosed the valley of Cahirmore ; — a pale 
grey landscape opened around him as the day dawned ; the 
watery sky above, was spread with clouds. The road was 
monotonously white in the colourless twilight,— type of his 
career, he thought. 

• 01 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

" Another love also there is. 
Which desire is so constreyned 
That it is but wille feyned ; 
AUe in wynninge and in profit, 
Sich love settith his delite."— Chaucer. 

Even in November, how charming was Effingham I As they 
fell, the dead leaves were removed: the gardens were yet 
brilliant. The touch of winter seemed averted. "Within, 
new books, new music, new contrivances of comfort made one 
glad that in name at least he had come, and given an excuse 
for the more unrestrained enjoyment of in-door life. Mildred 
and Cecil found a small octagon chamber, off the principal 
drawing-room, best suited to their morning talks. There, 
secure from interruption, they read and conversed in frag- 
ments ; and Cecil told her histories of people whom he had 
met — adding interpretations, which seemed to put into words 
Mildred's thoughts. It was a relief — ^yet with the dangerous 
after consequence, that her undefined visions grew into reali- 
ties when thus embodied. She thought of little else but these 
revelations of the world of passion: there seemed in life 
nothing else that could interest. He fed her thirst for them 
abundantly. He knew not how injurious to her mind it wa^, 
or he might not have been so rash ; but, so as he led her cap- 
tive to his worldly necessities, he did not very earnestly care 
for her ultimate good. Nor did Lady Eflingham calculate 
how fast this influence of CeciFs might gain ground. People 
judge of others by themselves. She knew nothing of Mil- 
dred's vehemence of feeling : in everything she miscalculated 
her. No common rules applied ; and Lady Effingham, though 
peraeveringf was essentially QomTaoii-^'W^. ^hd had not genius 
tnougb to cope by subtlety mtSb. like ^tatow^ ^sc!^^>3kssc3^ \&\s3l 
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daughter, nor to meet in social conflict Cecirs extreme tact 
So he and Misa Effingham disposed of their time almost 
exactly as he willed, yet without apparent disregard of her 
mother's wishes. The octagon-room was near the conserva- 
tory, and its atmosphere was a perfume bath. A piccolo piano 
occupied a niche ; Cecil's manuscript collection of favourite 
poems lay on the small centre-table ; Petrarch and Shelley 
near it, with two or three volumes of lately published verses, 
which were like imdesecrated temples to him and Mildred, 
wherein their taste might wander at will, uncramped by pre- 
judgment. There is no more true and unrestrained inter- 
course than when two lovers or two friends of either sex read 
together the words of some new poet. A deeper insight is 
gained by each of the other's soul, as the unhacknied thought 
flashes down its depths with sudden illumination of recesses, 
which, whether from timidity or self-ignorance, have hitherto 
lain concealed. Cecil had flnished reading aloud a passage of 
excellent beauty. His lustrous eyes were flxed on Mildred, 
watching the effect : she was silent ; steeped in enjoyment of 
the musical verse, the unrestrained yet unexaggerated expres- 
sion of the secrets of her heart : the explanation of those 
conflicting emotions which had overflowed her mind, as a 
stormy sea might inundate a plain. Neither spoke for a 
while, neither criticised. " I have had dreams like these,'* at 
length said Cecil, in a low voice ; " and you, Mildred, you 
have surely felt some of the dizzy excitement this book 
describes." 

" They were not dreams to me," she answered, slowly ; and 
as one who is bound by a spell to speak, so measuredly her 
accents came, and yet not thoughtfully. 

Cecil looked at her with half-perplexed interest, " Mildred, 
young as you are, you have known storms. I read your his- 
tory as if it were in a book before me : I understand your 
wildest thoughts. Shall I tell you why? and how? Six 
months ago, I was a boy ignorant of this world ; my present 
life is as different from my former one as a picture is from a 
print. I met an ideal — at least I fancied her an ideal — 
woman: superior to me in all wherein a woman may with 
grace be superior to a man. She was of a completed beauty, ^ 
both of mind and form ; she was kind to me, raw student that 
I was 1 she taught me to love ; she raised for me the veil to a 
new world of feeling, beautiful as the tropic zone is, compared 
with the cold north. My love \xu^\i\i"a»'^^x^TSissflE5R^"^vi^ 



but she stooped to instruct my taste : we read together, we 
talked of what we read. I loved her as she thus condescended. 
She must have known how it was with me. One day, oae 
bright spring day, when I could not but be confident, I told 
her of my love. She laughed at me, Mildred : she refiised it ; 
and I was left heavenless, yet knowing good and evil. I was 
at first stunned, then cynical. I remembered I was penniless, 
and determined to rise in men^s estimation, and then laugh at 
them. If it might be, I hoped som^ day to fling back the 
scorn she had flung on me. I thought no one but myself had 
ever suffered so much from misplaced love, from a sense of 
isolation, from the bitter gnawing cynicism which distorted 
life. I met you at Strathmore; I understood you: I could 
reconcile the frivolity of your manner with the stormy 
emotions which raged beneath. For a thousand reasons, 
I was fascinated, as others must have been; but I felt a 
deeper interest than others could : I saw that we were alike 
sufiering ; I longed to offer and receive sympathy. I sought 
your society ; each day I discovered more and more our need 
of mutual friendship. We were for awhile separated : absent 

from you, my life became a blank; I " A footman, 

devoid of tact, who naturally thought that brothers, after a 
Ave years* separation would not stand on ceremony, suddenly 
opened the door of the inner room, private to most visitors, 
and announced Mr. Erie. With instant adaptation to the 
circumstance, Cecil advanced to meet his brother ; adroitly 
detaining him in the drawing-room, while, with cordiality, he 
fulfilled all, and more than all, the proprietiea of fraternal 
greeting. 

Herbert Erie was very pale; his manner was stiff and 
rather cold : he appeared to little advantage ; yet his brother 
was astonished, and in a measure confounded, by the com- 
plete change which had taken place since their painful school- 
boy parting. Habitual suffering had given Herbert an air of 
self-control which added a certain dignity to his worn figure, 
and redeemed it, slight and boyish as were its outlines, from 
any charge of unmanHness. He had not the tact of Cecil, but his 
natural sensitiveness made him quick to adapt his tone to that 
of his companions. Though pale almost to lividness, his manner 
was composed ; he sat, turned from the light, and the nervous 
quivering of his lip was not perceptible. *^ I am so glad to 
see you, my dear fellow I" Cecil said, with warmth ; ** but 
when did yon arrive ? Ibad no idea^ o\x.^«t^^xst^^3M8i^.xaJ3^" 
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'' I arrived late : I had a slow passage." 

^' I should have breakfasted with you, if I had had a notion 
you had come : I have been wanting to talk over a hundred 
things with you. I am very glad you are here," Cecil repeated. 

" Yes ; I determined to come over at once," said Her- 
bert, quietly^ "I trust Lady Eflingham and Mildred are 
well?'* 

" Mildred is in the inner room. We were in the midst ot 
- a literary discussion when you appeared : she is getting ready 
some authorities wherewith to confute me presently. Milady 
is writing letters in her mommg room, I fancy." 

An unaccountable embarrassment constrained Cecil as he 
spoke of Mildred to his brother ; yet Herbert did not move a 
muscle. Cecil was not sorry that, at the moment, Lady 
Effingham appeared : she seemed relieve to see the brothers 
together, and welcomed Herbert 'Nrith real pleasure. " Where 
is Mildred?" she asked: "does she know that you have 
returned, Bertie?" 

" I believe so. Cecil says she is engaged ; pray do not 
disturb her;" for Lady Effingham had turned towards the 
half-open door. 

"Her engagements are not very important," said her 
mother ; and die summoned Miss Effingham with soft-toned 
imperiousness. 

Mechanically, as was usual, Mildred came in ; she held out 
her hand with indifference to Herbert. He barely touched 
it ; he scarcely looked at her. Perhaps, had he observed her 
fixed paleness, he might not have feared to watch her : he 
expected to see a cloudless counteoance. " I am so glad you 
like Clancahir ; he is an odd fellow — ^very crotchety, but of 
decided talent. Fine place, Cahirmore; is it not? Very 
Irish, I should think," rattled Cecil. " What capital farm 
offices you are planning, Herbert I Erlesmere is very much 
improved, but rather gloomy still: I would try and make 
gardens, at any difficulty, to give life to the old house." 

" I fear it would be difficult to make Erlesmere cheerful." 

" Men do not imderstand the art,** said Lady Effingham ; 
" now, in a month I could make that frowning stem old house 
smile." 

" Cto you spare me an hour or two for business, Cecil?" 
asked Herbert, with some abruptness. 

" Of course ! I wiil walk back with you now, if you like^ 
or join you in the afternoon." 
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"That will be best," interposed Lad j Effingham ; "st 
for luncheon, Bertio. Mildred and I have some visits to get 
through in the afternoon : I want her to drire to Beaulieu 
with me." 

Herbert looked towards Mildred, who was dreamily inatten- 
tive. He rose to go, and would not be detaine4- " You are 
growing as uncivil as you used to be, Bertie," said Lady 
Effingham, as she affectionately shook hands with him before 
he lell. 

<* Becoming a regular owl in an ivy bush," he replied, with 
a forced smile, as he lefl the room. 

Cecil reflected a second; then he said, "I may as well 
walk home with him. You and Mildred are going to devote 
the day to duty : I will follow your example." 

" I fear Cecil has not much heart," observed Lady Efl^- 

ham, when he had gone. " It is a sad want. I have order^ 

the pony carriage at two, Mildred : you will be ready, mf 

love ? " 

** Of course." 

to* * 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

" Odo una voce mormorar d* intomo 
Che per rorrecchie mi ferisce 11 core, 
De le vicine nozze d' AmarillL'* — Guabini. 

Herbert had walked so fast that his brother did not at once 
overtake him ; when he did, he said — ^^ Tve been leading such 
an idle life lately, that Tm quite out of wind : I fear I can't 
walk at this pace, and discuss our family polity too." 

" You are thinking of standing for Holm vale, are you not ?" 

" It has been a dream of mine ; but so many objections 
exist, that I don't much hope its realization." 

" Will your rectum for this Parliament much advance your 
prospects in life ? " Herbert asked in a tone of business-like 
interrogatory. 

" By ten years. I shall at once have an opening, which 
else I might spend my best time merely in trying to attain.'* 
Herbert remained silent for a moment. His brother con- 
tinued — "Since my return I have soimded the principal 
voters. Sir Harry has promised me his influence, second only 
to yours ; and one or two of the chief townspeople at Holm- 
'aie, of themselves, asked m^ to «.\»5Ar 
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" I am not considered a possible candidate^" thought Her- 
bert bitterly. 

" A great deal depends on this," continned Cecil : " more 
than at present I wish to allude to. I may count on your sup- 
port, of course, Bertie?" he added affectionately; but Herbert 
answered coldly, ** I cannot make you a decided promise yet." 

*' There is no one likely to oppose me, unless you start a 
candidate," laughingly replied Cecil, in utter ignorance of the 
struggle within his brother of self-sacrifice versus inclination. 
"But you are no politician, my dear fellow, are you? Do 
you wish any pledges from me? An explanation of my 
principles, eh?" he inquired with a covert sneer. ."Seri- 
ously," he continued, "I shall be at least as creditable a 
member as old Harden. You see, if I miss this chance, I 
shall fall into the class of mere political drudges; — have to 
push my way by Heaven knows what dirty work ! perhaps 
even fall back on the bar for a livelihood, and probably starve. 
Now, if I get in for Holmvale, I shall have at once a sort of 
independence : have an opening, as I said." 

" But you will not be less penniless than before," Herbert 
said, slowly. 

" I see my way, I think, on the road to fortune, if I once 
manage that first step." 

" By a marriage with Mildred £i£ngham ? " Herbert said, 
with effort. 

" You have quicker perception than I thought, Bertie. Yes, 
to be frank with you, I do look to that with very great 
anxiety, as I should gain by it a firmer footing in the world 
than I could otherwise hope for. Besides, she is a very 
charming person : do you not think so ? " he added suddenly; 
for the thought fiashed upon him that Herbert might have 
been the one before him in Mildred's heart. 

" Very charming, indeed," replied Herbert, with singular 
calm ; but he would have borne any suffering in Cecil's sight 
sooner than betray his love for Mildred. 

Cecil was reassured : he did not estimate Herbert's deve- 
loped powers; besides, the thought in itself seemed almost 
unworthy a second's doubt. " But," he continued, confiden- 
tially, " I am in a very humiliating position. Granting that 
my suit is accepted, not only by Mildred but by her parents, 
I am almost deterred from pushing it, when I think of my 
inability to make the smaQest settlement. As a man q€ 1!l<vil<:^\u^^ 
Herbert, would you advise me to try tcrj Ocasv^^^j^'X'''' « 
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" A good deal depends," replied Ms brother, in the low but 
distinct voice he had used throughout the interview, ^'oa 
Miss Effingham^s wishes, and your regard for her." 

" I believe, without affectation, that she will probably accept 
me. I shall, naturally, be the happiest of men if she does.^ 

" And you are secure of Sir Harry's consent ? " 

^' By no means : though I think it attainable if I succeed, 
or have a prospect of success. That, my dear brother, rests a 
good deal mth you — ^your support in this election." 
' They had reached Erlesmere House. A parcel lay on 
Herbert's study table : he took it up. A servant who was in 
the room said, " Mr. Dickson ]efk that for you half-an-honr 
ago, sir : he said he would call again presently." Herbert 
opened it and looked at the contents. After a moment's 
thought, he put the paper it contained on one side. All he 
did was marked by an air of deliberation. 

" Those old laurels are much improved by being layered," 
said Cecil, looking from the window. 

" Very much. You consider, then, that your prospects in 
life entirely depend on your return for Holmvale ? " 

" Entirely," replied Cecil, with warmth. 

" And your marriage with Miss Effingham ? ** 

^^ Will be much facilitated, I should say almost secured, 
but for the impediments I have told you of; and which, as a 
man of honour, I feel to be serious." 

" It is well : let us speak of other things." 

There was in Herbert's manner a certain dignity which 
compelled respect from his brother. Thinking himself his 
superior, Cecil did not feel that he was. They discussed the 
weather, farming, their mutual friend Lord Clancahir, the last 
new novel, and a variety of other subjects uninteresting to 
both. Cecil adapted himself with care to what he conceived 
his brother's calibre. Herbert was reserved, and by no meaus 
fraternal in his manner. An hour passed slowly for both, 
even though luncheon helped to while its tediimi. Neither 
was sorry when Mr. Dickson sent a message requesting an 
interview on business with his principal. Cecil withdrew and 
walked reflectively to Effingham, rather puzzled by his bro- 
ther's reception of his confidence. 

"Hard enough that I should fawn upon him," he said; 

'^ but to succeed, even more unpleasant hours than the last 

are well spent. Of course Yie 'wiVl sa-^^ott me: like all little 

MDinda, be wishes to show off "hia ^"w^t: "Hs^ ^iK^& ^^axssofa^^t 
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deliberation; but I am sure of him, if I take him judiciously. 
By Jove I Tory as I profess to be, I can't see the justice of 
primogeniture in these days. However, Mildred's inheritance 
makes all right ; and Herbert is sure not to marry, nor do 
anything else that can clash with me. My sphere is some- 
what more extended than his, thank Heaven I— or will be, if 
I can once gain standing-ground. The next month or two is 
the seed-time of my life ; I must be busy, and I shall reap a 
harvest worthy of my efforts." 

*' Who got up this requisition, Dickson ? " Mr. Erie asked 
of his factor, when Cecil had gone. 

" Why, sir, several of your tenants and some of the more 
moderate of the liberals in Holmvale. They do not like to 
give their vot€S to a nominee of Sir Harry Effingham." 

"I will not stand, Dickson; .for several reasons." 

" Sir, I hope you will re-consider." 

" There is no need : I have determined. My brother will 
stand." 

" You choose to give your support to him, sir ? " 

"My vote, I will. My tenants may do as they choose. 
Now, about these estimates for the engine-house ? " 

Lady Effingham and Mildred drove, as they had proposed. 
Miss Effingham was silent and dreaming ; her mother cogi- 
tative. The neighbouring doctor, who, as we have said, was 
a young physician of considerable talent, rode up a lane as 
they were passing. His horse plunged: the ponies caught 
the infection, and were rebellious ; mutual greeting followed 
the episode. 

" I have just come from poor Harden's deathbed/' he said. 

" Indeed I I did not know he was in imminent danger." 

" It was sudden. Who is to be the new member ? " 

" I have heard no reliable report," replied Lady Effingham. 

The doctor bowed and fell back. Lady Effingham drove 
extremely fast, as do all women of her stamp. 

" I should hardly think Cecil will stand, after all," she 
remarked to Mildred. "He must give up the vision, and 
work for some more legitimate prize." 

'' I suppose so," said Miss Effingham, absently. 

" He has no qualification : no money, even though there be 
no contest, to give his friends a dinner. It is absurd 1 " 
Mildred made no observation. " I hope you do not encourage 
any foolish attentions from him, Milly ? I tbixsk ^csvsw^ijca'CirS^* 
enough op. your guard, dear chii^.^^ ^>3^ tl^ ^«^- '^'^^^s^ 
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seems to me very self-sufficient and forward. I am extremdy 
fond of him, poor fellow, however ; but you should really lie 
cautious, Mildred : you must not entangle yourself again, and 
you are sadly excitable. It was fortunate that last afl^r ended 
as well as it did, and that you have quite acknowledged that I 
was wise in all I said.'* 

" Very wise," said Mildred, but indifferently, and as if for 
want of something to say. 

" That is well. You luiow, my love, I only advise you for 
your good : do not have Cecil so much in your society : you 
are both young. It's as well to be cautious, before it becomes 
too late to retrace one's steps." 

Curious, the apathy Mildred showed throughout this con- 
versation, which in former times would have probably pro- 
voked some contradiction. Lady Effingham congratulated 
herself on her daughter's amenity, and thought of her as 
Lady Conington. Mildred had grown fitfully sullen— fitftdly 
impassioned. Storms and calms came upon her without 
cause, and succeeded each other without apparent reason. 
Sometimes she listened without any apprehension of the 
meaning of the words addressed to her ; sometimes they acted 
upon her as if they had power to sting her with pain, or 
entrance her with pleasure. The effect varied with the 
persons who addressed her. Altogether, with powers of per- 
ception in more active exercise than formerly, unnaturally 
intensified in some particulars, her powers of mental digestion 
seemed weakened almost to incapacity : she could not assimi- 
late externals to her own life. The drawing-room was empty 
on their return ; and, rather tired. Lady Effingham went to 
rest in her room until dinner-time. On the whole, she was 
pleased with Mildred's quiet reception of her injunctions. 
Miss Effingham passed into the octagon inner room, which 
had acquired a certain attraction for her. She thought of 
Cecil's story, which he had told her that morning. It was 
like her own. As she mused, it seemed to her that such 
histories — such interests — alone appealed to the deeper feelings 
of our hearts. What a shallow life had hers been heretofore ! 
How little she had known of the inexpressible joys and sorrows 
which human existence contained t Did many know of their 
possible intensity ? .or were she and Cecil different fronoi others? 
He understood her, — she could sympathize with him. Un- 
acknowledged memoTiea o5 'Mi.'fiLaxVK^ ^-^^ ^^-^lla. ojod pathos 
to these thoughts: lie cast a^aAovi wi\i^T\>i^^«D^^3MeM5js^ 
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her reveries, even wlien unremembered : Bbe dared not think 
of him. The evening gloom came on apace. She sat thinking 
of Cecil and his love, and his quick sympathy with her. He 
came in and seated himself by her. His presence quickened 
her passing fantasies, till she could not discriminate each 
several thought. She did not speak. Cecil took her hand. 
It remained in his passively. He murmured some most 
eloquent words of passionate hope. Perhaps the eloquence 
was hacknied — the passion common-place, — ^for Cecil had 
recourse to memory, lacking at the moment inspiration ; but 
to Mildred, in her feverish mood, they were electric sparks. 
Scarcely conscious of what she did, quite forgetful of the past 
— of all existences exterior to that octagon room — she poured 
out her heart before Cecil. She flung herself on his sympathy 
—on his support. She told him of her wildest visions ; she 
confided to him her innermost thoughts, — thoughts hitherto 
shapeless, but which, in that hour of excitement, found 
expression. He was startled. Notwithstanding the exaltS 
tone he had taken with her from the first, he was now a 
little astonished. He found that, by the magic he had scaitse 
believed in, he had conjured up a wonderful and somewhat 
inconvenient spirit. He soothed her as he best could, and 
tried to bring her to realities. He wished to get some definite 
promise from her. Gradually her emotion calmed. She sat 
white auvi shivering in the fire-light : her eyes were dilated ; 
tearless, but glassy. Cecil drew her towards him. She was 
quite passive now. " Mildred, my beloved 1 I knew all that 
you have told me : I knew all, or I would not so have loved 
you. "We are one, by every tie. We have the same thoughts 
and hopes ; dearest I how great will be our happiness. Mildred, 
you have never yet known happiness, — nor have I ; but now 
we grasp it — even now : is it not so ? Is it not wonderful 
that we should be so alike in our hopes and aspirations and 
sufferings ? We have found one another in this hard world. 
We will never part again. Is it not so, Mildred ? '* She sat 
still and breathless. He took her hands in his : they were 
very cold. 

**I think I should like to faint, Cecil — to faint — to die: it 
is so strange I " 

" It will not be strange, Mildred. We shall feast our fill 
of happiness. Why do you shudder, my own ? Trust in me. 
Believe me." 

There was a long pause. Tla^ ^"^^^ ^s^xMXicyw^^ *^^'ots. nk^ 
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dress. With difficulty Cecil persuaded Mildred to move. 
She tottered as she rose. He supported her to her room: 
then, full of exultation and a thousand varying emotions, he 
sought his own. Why had her eyes that inward gazing look ? 
Mildred did not appear that evening. Lady Effingham heard, 
while dressing, of her daughter's '* indisposition." She looked 
in before going down-stairs, to see if she were imfiering from 
any other cause than the headache she reported. Mildred 
lay on the sofa : she had turned from the light as her mother 
entered. She hastily replied to Lady Effingham's inquiries, 
that '* her headache was not bad ; but that she would rather 
be quiet." 

" Let me feel your hand, dearest 1" 

It was now burning hot — ^the full stream leaping within 
each vein. ** You were well out driving, dear child. Has 
anything happened since to give you this headache ? " — Sir 
Harry, seeing through the open door of Miss Effioigham'a 
room that her mother was within, and that something was 
amiss, entered. '^ Hush 1 do not disturb her ; she has a had 
headache," whispered Lady Effingham, hastily meeting her 
husband in the doorway, so as to hinder his entrance. The 
clock struck the dinner-hour, and Sir Harry, a prey to punc- 
tuality, turned to go. " I fear Cecil has been agitating her," 
exclaimed Lady Effingham, as they went down-stairs together. 
" Dear Harry, do be firm ; do not sanction his folly. Mildred's 
unhappiness will be the price ; and, from a conversation I had 
with her this morning, I am convinced he is indiffisrent to 
her." 

" Are you sure ? " asked Sir Harry, with a searching 
look. 

" Quite, quite sure," she repeated ; fortified by the remem- 
brance of her daughter's apathy in their morning drive. — They 
found Cecil in the drawing-room. He was gay that day, even 
beyond his wont ; candid to Sir Harry ; courteous, yet a little 
sarcastic, to Lady Effingham. The gentlemen sat long over 
their wine. Lady Effingham felt the evening dull, and wished, 
for several reasons, that Mildred were satisfactorily married. 
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CHAPTER L. 



t€ 



prende un anel d'oro. 



Ch'area il coperchio de la sepottura." 

** n se fit de la yie nne plus male idee: 
Sa douleor d'un seul trait ne Tavait pas vidce ; 
Mais adorant de Dieu le s^vdre dessein, 
II sut la porter pleine et pure dans son sein; 
Et ne se hataut pas de la repandre toute, 
^ Sa resignation Tepancha goutte h goutte, 

Selon la circonstance et le besoin d'autrui. 
Four tout yivifier sur terre autour de lui."—- Lamabtine. 

Herbert sat writing in his studj. Eentals and several parch- 
ments lay on the table. He leant his head on his hand, as he 
looked through a closely-written statement of accounts. His 
.dress was carelessly arranged, and he ' appeared haggard, as if 
he had been np all night. He looked ten years elder in cha- 
racter that day than he had done two months ago ; ten years 
yonnger in physical frailty. His childish expression of suffer- 
ing had returned; yet an air of calm and noble endurance 
replaced the former look of impatient irritability. Suddenly 
the sash of the window was thrown up, and, putting aside the 
Venetian blind, Cecil vaulted into the room. " So early, 
Cecil ! you have not breakfasted ? " 

" I have come to breakfast with you. May it be soon, my 
dear fellow ? I am ravenous." 

" I have had a cup of coffee; but ring the bell, I will have 
breakfast got ready at once." 

"I could not wait an hour, Bertie," Cecil began, "in 
asking for your final decision about my election. A great 
deal has occurred since I was here yesterday. There has 
been a crisis in my affairs," he added, with a smile. 

" Indeed ! I hope a favourable one," rejoined Herbert, 
with a constraint that drove him to very formal phrases. 

" Brothers should consult each other freely," said Cecil, 
with bonhomie, " and I know you are very safe. The fact 
is, that when I went home yesterday I had an explanation 
with MHdred." 

" And then ? "'asked Herbert, in a harsh low voice. 

" It is all as I could most wish ; but Mildred is very unlike 
Other people," continued Cecil, doubtfully. ** She is so easily 
led, that one cannot be sure of her constancy for a week. She 
is very odd ; but I admire her excessively, axiji\a'^^\iKt^'52c^ 
much," 
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weight or not. He is slightly Young England in his pen- 
chants : he calls the labourers " peasants," and encourages 
cricket. He is rather a brilliant litterateur^ and has given 
society some clever historical sketches. He is pathetic about 
the Stuarts and Bourbons ; but satire is his favourite weapon, 
ornamented, occasionally, by pointed and telling invective. \ 
He is handsomer than ever : sufficiently so to carry off the 
carelessness of dress he affects. He is in great request in 
society, though he is very silent in general ; but whatever lie \ 
says is repeated as a hon-mot, and by force of £dth has the 
same agreeable effect on those who hear the saying as if it 
were. Mildred does not please in society : she is said to be 
" odd," and Cecil is rather pitied. Mr. Cameron, when first 
she came to London, espoused her cause ; but, for some unex- 
plained reason, he gave her up after awhile, and shrugs his 
shoulders when she is discussed. His helpmate seems the 
only cloud on Cecil's fortune : in all else he has been entirely 
successful. That his marriage with her has been the foun- 
dation of his subsequent rise in the world is become a trifling 
fact, compared with the many vexations she causes him. 
She is not to be trusted in society ; sometimes she is uncivil 
to the very people with whom he vnshes to stand welL She 
is indiscreet; and, even in his presence, commits the most 
embarrassing mistakes, which explanation but makes worse : 
and her reputation for talent increases the evil. In their rare 
tete-a-tetes she is for the most part sullen and bored : before 
others, she is often contemptuous and rude to him, making 
him ridiculous in the eyes of his associates, no matter how 
great the tact with which he bears her impertinences. She 
seldom appears to enjoy any circumstance ; or if she does, it 
happens to be generally the especial cause of annoyance to 
him. If she is unhappy, she does not seek for consolation 
from society ; therefore, in the eyes of the world, her unhap- 
piness is inexcusable : Mr. Erie, who does, is pitied, and 
meets very general sympathy. These social impressions grow 
stronger every day ; for Cecil and Mildred are always ** some- 
where," and, as they never retire to " nowhere," they have 
no chance of making new impressions. Years pass on, and 
one child, a boy named Arthur, is bom — no others follow. 
He lives in the nursery, for his mother does not have him 
much vnth her, and Mr. Erie is generally either absent or 
engaged. He is a prematuiel^ t\io\3L%Vvt6iI boy^ as is so often 
the case when parents axe mxxtuaVV^ ^\a-«^x£i"^^:^<i\Mi, ^ S& «^ 
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brilliant May-day. Mrs. Erie lies on a sofe : she is not phy- 
sically weak or ailing, yet she has lain there for an hour, idly 
gazing at the seconds hand of the pendule : it conveys no 
message to her of the flight of time. Her writing-table, 
half moved away, is disordered; the crowd of semi-useful, 
semi-ornamental, appendages are pushed to one side, while a 
piece of tourmaline and a volume of Reichenbach's works 
occupy the foreground. On another table lie, in coniusion, 
books and pamphlets, most of them purporting to treat of 
the " spirit world," or of magnetic and odyle forces, of som- 
nambu&sm and clairvoyance, and the like psychological 
mysteries. A shut piano stands in a dusky corner: an 
idle paint-box, with shrivelled brushes, equally unheeded. 
Another hour passes. With vacant eye Mildred still gazes 
at the pendule on the mantel-piece. The door opens slowly, 
and a low childish voice asks leave to come in. Without any 
expression of interest, Mildred watches her child enter. He 
comes up to her, and says shyly in his broken childish lan- 
guage, " Nurse has sent me to ask you, mamma, if I may go 
out to-day." 

" Yes, I suppose so. Why not?" 

" She says IVe had a cold, mamma ; but Fm better now, 
and I want to go out — and I forget the rest." 

" Tell nurse to do jugt as she thinks best. Now, run away, 
Arthur, Fm busy." 

The boy goes to his nurse, who stands without ; he is glad 
to escape, for his mother's presence weighs upon him, baby as 
he is. '* Nana " takes him up and kisses him, and wraps him 
warmly, and carries him to the most sheltered corner of the 
adjacent square, where he toddles up and down with exulta- 
tion. Mrs. Erie rises from the sofa, andj with a sigh of ennuis 
looks at a letter which lies on her writing-book. It is from Lady 
Effingham, — a fortnight old, but yet imanswered. Mildred takes 
a sheet of paper, and looks at it awhile vacantly ; suddenly a 
gleam of intelligCDce lights up her pale countenance ; she 
writes, and rapidly, such clever witty letters ; and without an 
effort: sparkling with a natural beauty, — ^unstudied as 'the 
freaks of the wild rose or woodbine, when they fling their 
beauty over the dullest and most prosaic hedge ; studded with 
fancies graceful as quaint,— epithets that leave no crevice for 
filling up in their adaptation, set in a flowing style that is- 
rh3rthmical as poetry. There were no letters like Mildred's : 
she did nothing else so well. Of cour^^ ^^cs^^^wv^'^^ 
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-were expressions of her sentiments : they had as little to do 
-with her, in truth, as the perfumed and graceful clematis that 
hangs its sprays from a thunder-blasted tree, has to do with 
the seared dead heart -within. In twenty minutes she lap 
her pen down : she has -written a peculiarly brilliant letter. 
She throws herself again on the sofa ; this time gazing, not 
on the pendule, but on a glimmering flower in the carpet 
And now luncheon is announced; and she listlessly sits down, 
and, with a book before her — though she haanot read all that 
long idle morning — she slowly gets through her solitary meal. 
Passing from the dining-room, she meets her husband on the 
stairs. His manner to her has an embarrassment quite foreign 
to his general ease ; but it is affectedly careless withaL •'' Going 
out driving to-day, I suppose, Milly ? " 

" No, I am going to ride -with the Lucys at ^veJ*^ 

" I shall not see you again to-day, unless I look in for half- 
an-hour at Lady Flintshire's to-night : if I get a-way from 
the House early, I might." 

" I don't think I shall go." 

" Just as you like. I hear Flintshire has returned. I must 
be off now." He dra-ws on his gloves and takes his hat. She 
goes up-stairs, and again flings herself on the sofa in her 
morning-room. She rings the bell and gives ordQxs that she 
is to be denied to visitors until five o'clock ; and then, firom 
sheer vacancy, she falls into a dreamless stupor. 



CHAPTER LH. 

" Ponrrais-je vivre en has de ce fid mele d*eau ? 
Pourrais-je du passe supporter le fardeau? 
Suivre jour apr^s jour sans rever, eana attendi^, 
Ce que chacnn d'eux rSve et nul ne doit me rendre ? 
Et chaque soir, marchant sans but dans mon chemin. 
Me dire, *Rien ici, rien la-bas, rien demain? ' *' — Lam 



LAMA.RTINE. 



Lady Adelaide St. Pierre has become Lady Adelaide Lucj. 
She is a very reasonable wife, and IVIr. Lucy is aa amiable 
and attentive friend, as well as husband. She nourishes still 
some enthusiasm for Mildred ; but Mr. Lucy discourages it, 
it, and will not allow the shghtest imitation of Mildred's sin- 
gularities in his wife. But he is good-hearted; and Lady 
Adelaide has represented Mildred's solitariness so vividly* 
that he makes up riding "|^ac\.\^^ ^Q.m<i>OTas& \a ^xiiice her 
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<wt. Mrs. Erie is fdnd of riding : di6 is a rash horse- 
woman, and sometimes she is fearless of all accident, bttt 
oftener she is timid and nervous ; always careless, riding 
with slack bridle rapidly or slowly through the crowded 
thoroughfares, as the impulse guides her. She "does not seem 
to jHrefer one scene to another : she is as distrait in a crowd of 
acquaintances, as she might be in the grounds at Effingham. 
The Lucys are waiting for Mildred ; she joins them without 
delay. Desultory as she is, she is always punctual : her i 
desultoriness is the result of want of interest in life, not of 
temperament. She is peevishly imjpatient for impending 
events, however trivial. Her horse is of J)erfect symmetry ; 
her groom admirably appointed : for Cecil is fastidious to a 
degree. Lord Charles St. Pierre is with the Lucys. Mildred 
has not seen him since the Strathmore time. He has been 
round the world since, and four years seem to him a century : 
he feels a kind of octogenarian interest in Mildred, and com- 
passion for himself as a boy. "We live so fast now that We 
grow to be a sort of Methuselahs, and have time to change so 
completely that we can look back on our former selvefe as on 
another species of animal. Mrs: Erie also remembered the 
little incident of his love-making on the edge of a cliff. For 
a second, the meiiioiy disturbed her vaguely ; but the effect 
quickly wore off, and she rode on taciturnly. " Do y'oU know 
Lady Flintshire ? " Mr. Lucy asked, after awhile. 

** No : is she in London ? " very indifferently. 

** Yes; they arrived last night from Liverpool." 

"She is American?" 

" Yes; but cosmopolitan in manlier — certainly un-English, 
yet not the least Yankee. I was acquainted with her before 
they went abroad." 

" I heard a great deal of her the ispring they were married : 
Ady was very fond of her." 

" It is best to admire her at a safe distance : a steady-going 
Englishman's wife could not very well be fond of her for long. 
But here is CJancahir : what an intolerable maniac he is, iVitn 
his one idea about Ireland ! " 

Lord Clancahir joined them. Time had little changed his 
aspect. There was, perhaps, less roundness of features, but 
their straight and keenly cut outline was aU the more charac- 
teristic ; his eyes were slightly sunken, yet their glance was 
brighter than before : more searching, a little colder. Emotiaik 
-was entirely foreign to his exptemon \ ^t^x^-^^s^^^^Nsc^vsy^^ 
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lusceptibility ; power, will, energy, were alone apparent there, 
iie turned and rode awliile by Mrs. Erie's side : he was pro- 
foundly interested by her ; she was fascinated, overawed by 
him, as by no other of her acquaintance. Mr. Lucy had 
fJEdlen back to talk to his brother-in-law. Mildred was at a 
loss what to say, and yet afraid of silence with Lord Clancahir, 
who knew so much of her antecedents. "The Flintshires 
have returned from America," she said. 

" I have seen her already. I knew her years ago, before 
her marriage, when I was travelling in Italy." 

" You like her, then ? " 

" Why should that follow ? " 

" Or you wotdd not have kept up a travelling acquaintance 
through four years' severance." 

" It would be impossible to forget her, and therefore, per- 
haps, better not to know her." 

" She is a bug-a-boo, this Lady Flintshire: every one seems 
to fear her ; at least to predispose me against her. Is she a 
Mrs. Bloomer ? a Margaret Ossoli ? " 

" You will, of course, make her acquaintance : you will be 
strongly impressed." 

** You will probably admire her frantically." 

** Why do you predict all this of me ? " 

" I tlunk meeting Lady Flintshire wHl be an era in your 
life." 

" A golden era ? " 

** Pinchbeck rather : burnished till it glitters dazzlingly." 

" Pinchbeck will not dazzle me any more," said Mildred, 
with a smile,— one of her smiles. 

" He is a wise mortal that can so boast. You will tell me 
your experiences a week hence, Mrs. Erie. I must leave you 
now for a business engagement." 

Lord Charles St. Pierre replaced him by her side. " And 
you, too," she said, hastily — ^her manner was always abrupt — 
** What do you say of Lady Flintshire?" 

" I only met her twice ; but there is no one like her." He 
blushed a little with enthusiasm. " She has genius." 

"ReaUyl" 

" I think you will appreciate her : so few do." 

" And you found out all this in two meetings ? " 
^ '' Time ofbener veils character than reveals it to near con-> 
nections,^^ he 6^id, apologe;^c8^^. 
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*' All ! the third meeting might have cooled your admira- 
tion." 

"You will of course know her; you will agree with me : 
you will be friends, companions." 

" So you, too, prophesy ? " 

" In this instance," he replied, blushing again for his daring. 
" In a month's time, you will tell me if I am right." 

" Do you know you have been repeating Lord Clancahir's 
words almost verbatim ? Shall we go faster ? It is so hot, 
would it not be pleasant to rush through the upper air, even 
on a broomstick, to Blockula ? " Lord Charles did not exactly 
know what to reply, but he thought Blockula sounded like a 
Norwegian name, and he said, with a clear conscience, that it 
would be delightful. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

'' Dans les cendres da volcan que je croyais 6teint, une fleur germa 
et s'epanouit soudain, parfumee des odeurs les plus suaves, paree des 
couleurs les plus cbarmantes." — C. de Bernard. 

Lady Flintshire the younger had heard nearly as contradic- 
tory accounts of Mrs. Erie as Mildred had of her. It was the 
fete of both to be incomprehensible by most part of their 
associates. Folks love to create wonders : we all stretch our 
necis to catch a glimpse of the imknown. Mildred heard 
that Lady Flintshire was inscrutable. Lady Flintshire, in 
return, accepted the common report, that IMildred was a little 
mad, but positively a genius. Both were very much observed. 
"What wiU Mrs. Erie do next?" "What has Lady Flint- 
shire done last ? " were nearly as frequent questions as if these 
ladies had been meteorological. Curiosity was on tiptoe, at 
the bal costume given by Lady Flintshire the elder, to see her 
daughter-in-law enter. Her dress was sure to be singular : 
on the whole, magnificence, with a dash of Orientalism, was 
expected. As for Mrs. Erie, it was impossible to prophesy : 
she was so "eccentric." Yet, as she entered, the groups she 
passed forgot her renommee while they looked at her. So sad, 
so pale, with her dbstrait manner, she seemed to scatter 
silence round her. Her dress was grey — a gauzy cloud with 
just a tinge of rose, — ^pale as the last flush of day. A tre- 
njulous star roa? above her fox^la^^A^ \iVq^ x^^^t'^Xfe^^^^ 
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seemed to rest upon her. Her pallid features, and the cold 
tints of her dress, carried with them an atmosphere of star- 
light. "How odd!" "how beautiful I" were the alternate 
comments of the artistic and the unartistic, as Mildred passed 
on. Immediately after appeared Lady Flintshire, in a bril- 
liant Watteau dress. " How very pretty I " whispered every 
one : " what a perfect costume ! " Presently the Louis Quinze 
shepherdess and the impersonation of Evening were introduced 
to each other. "What can Lord Clancahir have meant?" 
wondered Mildred, as she looked at the girlish beauty, whicb 
could hardly be, she thought, a shrine for the character he 
had described. In the course of the evening, they met again. 
" You are tired," said Lady Flintshire, with so kindly a voice 
that Mildred was startled. She replied hurriedly. " I hope 
I shall not fail to make your acquaintance," continued Lady 
Flintshire. " I am fond of riding : we have already one taste 
in common. Adelaide says you quite tired her out to-day." 

" I fear I rode too fast : it is pleasant sometimes to leave 
one's past behind, and be conscious of nothing but the present 
moment." 

" But why hurry to meet^the future ? " 

Mildred raised her eyes with inquiry. She perceived, 
spite of the shepherdess rouge, lines of suffering, not at first 
observed by her : there was a glow in the deep-set eyes that 
betrayed a fire within. But they were interrupted. Lord 
Flintshire came for his wife, and with him appeared Mr. Erie. 
There was a moment's general greeting. Cecil's eye rested 
with annoyance on Mildred's dress: it was almost gloomy 
beside the brilliant Dresden china colouring of Lady Flint- 
shire's. " I conclude your dress is artistic, Mildred," he said, 
carelessly* " It is very unintelligible : I suppose you repre- 
sent some Arctic spirit — the magnetic pole; eh? star, ice, 
and stillness all complete ? It makes one shiver." Mrs. Erie 
did not seem to listen. He bit his lip and turned to Lady 
Flintshire ; she took his arm. Mildred and Lord Flintshire 
followed : a good sort of man, but very un-ideal. They met 
Lady Adelaide near the door of the dance-room. " Going 
already ! Why, 'tis not one o'clock ! " she exclaimed. 

" You know I never stay late : I'm very humdnuh," said 
Lady Flintshire, with a smile. 

" I think I shall go too," observed Lady Adelaide to Mildred, 
''" who came next in the crowd. 

**l3 it late ?" she ask^id, «i\i^eTv\Vj. 
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" Not one o'clock yet," remarked Lord Flintsliire ; wonder- 
ing how she had not heard his sister name the hour. 

" Mildred and I ke,ep early hours," observed Cecil to Lady 
iFlintshire: "she cares little for society, and I haye a good 
deal of work to do." 

" Coralie never stays late at a ball," said Lord Flintshire to 
Mrs. Erie: " society bores her." 

" Is that Lord Flintshire?" asked a very young man of 
Mr. Cameron, who leant against a doorway, rather absently 
watching Mrs. Erie. 

«*Who?" he replied. 

** Is that Lord Flintshire in the velvet cloak ? " 

" That's Erie : Lord Flintshire follows.'* 

" What ! the Erie ? " 

" The Erie of railway chairmen, and rising members, and 
sucking financiers : Lord Waltham's Erie, in short." 

" What a good-looking feDow he is I " 

"Deuced clever fellow, too," said Sir Thomas Multon. 
" His speech last night was the best there was by far : he has 
the ear of the House. He*s making a fortune by railways, I 
hear; but he*s always lucky." 

" They say he was the best man of his day, both at Eton 
and Oxford," observed the youngling with reverence ; for he 
had lately passed his great go. 

" I think him the most promising man of his day in every- 
thing," said Sir Thomas, with the air of a prophet. He was 
one of Cecil's firm adherents and admirers. 

" Ah ! " the acolyte felt that he had acquired knowledge of 
society, and looked serious. 

" Odd manner, Mrs. Erie's," remarked Lord Flintshire, 
reflectively, as he drove home with his wife. 

" Poveraccia ! she does not live." 

" Eh ! what do you mean ? " ' ^ 

" She hybemates : she is frozen. Her husband was not 
wrong : all is ice and stillness, but without the star." 

" Well, I don't half like her manner ; and I think Charley's 
decidedly wrong about her beauty." 

Mildred sat late — not reading, she seldom read— not doing 
anything, for consciousness is hardly thought; yet she was 
conscious that the dead chill waters of her life were stirred : 
by what, she hardly knew. She thought the ball had been a 
pleasant one ; she had not been box^d. '^Oaa'^^ ^*l A^>Si^^ 
Flintshire's voice lingered \ memoxift^ ol \vax \\o^^ ^^ 
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haunted her, and yet the definite impression was disappoint- 
ment : she had expected some marked difference from others, 
— an eccentric manner, flashing brilliaiicy, or Siddons' 
grandeur; gorgeous dress, or rugged indifference to ap- 
pearance : a tragic Muse-hood, or a Cleopatr^ presence. But 
disappointment and expectation were alike undefined. As 
Lady Flintshire had said, Mrs. Erie hybemated. 

Meantime, Cecil paced to and fro his library ; the cloud on 
his brow, the compression of his lips, had altered the character 
of his former beauty. No longer was there a look of aspira- 
tion, — that future gaze, lo^t as men stray further from their 
youth. He was weighted by the present : he trod down the 
past beneath his feet ; he had no thought for the future. To 
act with reference to the to-come is rarer than we popularly 
think, and daily growing more so. The child-like faith of 
poets, the poetry of child-like faith, are scarce in these old 
world days ; and it is one of the highest efforts of faith to 
merge the divisions of past, present, and future into one 
'*' existence. But I may have a reader or two of Cecil Erie's 
calibre — a very scornful pooh-pooher : I had better keep to 
conventional description ; or, better still, state the case in a 
brief and business-like way, to suit the bagman world who 
read novels between bargains. In the language of an electric 
telegraph, then, Mr. Erie speculated on a large scale : he had 
made a rapid fortune by railways ; he had also distinguished 
himself in Parliament. He had started as a Young Englander, 
but had been attracted, by hopes of place and a " career," to 
adopt more orthodox Conservatism. A half promise of a good 
subaltern post lay on his table, from his friend Lord Waltham ; 
a post of hard work, but an admirable opening for a political 
aspirant. A letter from Sir Harry EflSngham reported Holm- 
vale safe. By its side was a request, awaiting an answer, that 
he would be the chairman of a newly projected railway 
company, concluding with an obsequious remark that his name 
would at once secure the success of the imdertaking. We 
may sum up by saying, that in all he had attempted he had 
prospered. Was it wonderful that he should have been so 
weighted by the present I 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

'*Dien donne des vocations differentes aux differentes natures 
d'esprit: les aptitudes sont les revelations de ces creations di verses, 
ces aptitudes refoulees et comprimees dans Pame de ceux en qui elles 
se manifestent, produisent des suicides lents des facultes divines : les 
passions legitimes de Pesprit, si on leur refuse Pair, se pervertissent en 
passions coupables: les refoulements preparent les explosions de coeur.'' 
— Lamabtine. 

It is but a week since the ball at the Dowager Ladj Flint- 
shire's, and already a close intercourse has sprung up between 
Mildred Erie and Coralie Flintshire. It is the custom to 
ridicule and doubt the existence of strong affection between 
women unconnected by relationship, or by the web of associ- 
ation with which time binds old companions. "Excellent 
wives," " devoted mothers," are for the most part absorbed in 
maternity. But there are some, with unsatisfied hearts, who 
have drunk the allotted cup poured out for them by our social. ^.^ 
rule, and who find the thirst of life yet unquenched by thie 
draught. Useless is it to say it should be quenched : worse 
than useless to dam up the aspirations of those who are not 
content to be content : to say to the tide of love, hope, expec- 
tation, ** thus far shalt thou come, and no farther. Venture 
not to overstep the usual : be satisfied to do as others. It is 
unreasonable, eccentric, and extremely bad taste, to desire 
more heart-room, — nay, irreligious, to be so passionately 
wishful for any good." Oh, foolish lawgivers ! how many 
perish onorally in the conflict of their natures with your rules I 

Listen to Lady Flintshire the elder. Does she not speak as 
you would, as she sat and judged her neighbours, with her 
daughter Catherine ? 

" How very odd Mrs. Erie is! I really wish Coralie would 
not allow herself to be taken up so violently : I don't think 
Flintshire half likes it." 

" They offended Lady D'Eyncourt to a degree last night, 
by talking to each other the whole evening ; even after the 
gentlemen joined us." 

" No wonder ! It is so silly. And they go together to-day 
to Oakleigh until Monday, don't they ? A partie carreCj I 
suppose : two husbands and their wives." 

" At a Richmond villa, it is more likely to be two wives and 
their husbands. But Mr. Erie is not to go : he says he <ia.\i!t 
be spared, even from his club " 
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" I wisb Flintshire was as distinguished as he is : Mr. Erie 
is quite an example; but Coralie's influence is somehow 
enervating." 

" Not in Mildred Erie's case : Coralie has resuscitated her : 
exorcised the demon of sulkiness, at anj rate.** 

''I hope seven others won*t replace iU Sudden ^notiom 
are generally so mischievous. A woman should never look 
beyond her own circle for intimate friendships : I don't thiidc 
Flintshire or Mr. Erie should allow it." 

" Oh I it will not last long." 

'^ But the mischief is done. A thousand fancied woes gain 
existence from being discussed, that are generally invented, ^ 
lest one should be less pitiable than one's confidante. When 
I was married, I resolved to have no intimate friends : I am «j 
very thankful now that I did." 

Lady Flintshire took up the newspaper, with a countenance 
that beamed with the pride of friendlessness. " Besides the 
ridicule of the thing," she broke forth again in a minute or 
two, " women meet, pour forth their grievances, then quarrel; 
their acquaintances laugh, and their husbands are befooled. 
My dear Catty, I could laugh, too, if it were not tiiat Coralie 
is Flintshire's wife. I thought she had more sense, with aU 
her foreignisms." Lflj^ Flintshire the elder was partially 
right — ^that sort of naitow-minded people generally are. But 
the error, the absurdity, is that friendship should be so dten 
profaned by egotism ,rt)y caprice, by jealousy. In our feverish 
desire for help, our love is too often wasted on an unworthy 
object, clothed for the time with an ideal colouring; yet, be 
the recipient ever so unworthy — be the return ever so inade- 
quate, there are crises in many a woman's life, when thus to 
bestow her surplus love is a necessity : when even the 
imagined return of what she gives, infiises life into a dying 
existence, strengthens her for the future, comforts her for the 
past, and nerves her for the present duty. Let us judge not, 
that we be not judged. Even when the domestic duties are 
perfectly fulfilled, may there not yet remain a void ? Is it not 
often so, though the truth may be hidden ; and are not the 
noblest natures often the chief sufferers from the cramping 
prejudice which narrows our circle of affection? Let us 
never check any love, for all love grows with the use ; nor 
fear that women will the less love their husbands and children 
because they also possess ftriends. 

W^ will acsw€r Lady E^utsSwic^ la ^^\aSi %—'''' fe^. ^^^saasx 
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ahould not look beyond her own circle : " in other words, no 
matter thongh the ^' circle " be inadequate to her wants, she 
is to confine nature to its bounds : to cut her bouI's wings, 
lest they bMr her out of the stifling atmosphere of the 
" circle." She is to avoid all brotherly intercourse with her 
fellow pilgrims. And why? For fear that she perceive her 
podtion ? Yet truth is not less truth because we veil it. But 
sach Mendships are like gossamer webs — they last no longer 
than the morning hour ! Granted that it is oflen so ; yet an 
hour — a minute, of iace-to-face and heart-to-heart intercourse 
with one of our spiritual kindred, is a birth ot^ it may be, 
infinite good, an Annus Domini— or, it may be, a Deli]^^ — 
from which dates our mental chronology. Sometimes appa- 
rent evils seem to have their source in these soul eras. If it 
be so, they were latent, and sapped life insidiously, till the 
truthfulness of the new intercourse forced them into light. It 
is common sophistry to date the existence of evils from their 
discovery, and to confuse their apparent with their ultimate 
cause. As well might we blame the sun that his rays gene- 
rate corruption, as lay to the charge of frieiklship the mischiefk 
that sometimes seem to be bom from it. > 

Lord Clancahir was right : Mil(k|0^ acquaintance with 
Ooralie had been like a spark in a popiMr^niagazine. Lady 
FHntshire was of a class hitherto uftltoowa to Mrs. Erie. 
Exciting, and living on excitement, l^e« broke through a 
hundred convenances, by English women of' her rank deemed 

essential. She lived her own life ; and her own life ^But 

the reader shall see it for himself. Lord Flintshire's Eioh- 
mond villa was just her atmosphere: the velvet turf, the con- 
servatories, the air of abandon within and without, the luxe 
in everything, seemed necessary to her. Her sitting-room 
was the centre of the prevailing influence: no rigid votary of 
commonplace social restrictions could long have withstood the 
relaxation which became imperative there. Every line the 
eye rested on was undulant. Through the open croisee came 
the warm perfumed air of June, and kissed the flowers that 
stood in the shade within, and played with the dishevelled 
tresses of a fountain that stood amongst them. Books lay 
about — not Reviews, or judging-books of any class ; poets of 
the present race — ^Alexander Smith, and Shelley, the ideal ; 
and Keats, whose dreams seemed less dreamlikft axLd \sjL<stA^ 
reaJ in that sympathetic air. Some "Frens^ «sA'\XaS!L«CL\i<a^sa* 
hy among them, with not imbUBteied 'pa^<^\ ^\,t^\>J^N» "^^ 
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sad truthfulness of their descriptions. There was a piano, but 
no vestiges of drawing tastes. How is it that women like 
Lady Flintshire seldom have the gift of sketching; or, if they 
have, it is gained with effort ? 

Eleven o'clock a.m. — Lord Flintshire and Mr. Cameron, 
the fourth in the partie carree, have gone to Ascot. Coralie 
and Mildred^are left alone for the day. Coralie half sits, half 
lies, on a sofa; Mildred nestles close beside her on a chair, 
— so low, that she leans her elbow on the edge of the so& 
as she looks, in her old intense way, at her newly-found 
friend. Coralie strokes her golden-rayed hair lovingly, while 
they hold debate on life. Coralie hardly knows the burning 
trace her words are leaving on Mildred's heart : she has never 
before met one so intensely susceptible to the atmosphere in 
which she lived, and yet so new to its charm — an instrument 
that thrills in music to her slightest touch, and yet seems to 
have been hitherto so neglected. And she discerns the fitful 
gleams of genius in Mildred's nature, and loves and praises her, 
and comforts her in a manner pitifully new to the wounded 
sensitive plant. MUdred could not' but expand to the kindly 
influence : her latent life is bom under it, and the thick ice of 
her long winter parts ai|inder in the sunshine — ^parts asunder 
with a vehemence that lep-ves her weak and quivering, while her 
passionate tears fall like heavy spring-tide rains ; and, one by 
one, the leaves of hgpe come sparsely forth, and the tender 
growth of long darkened thought-flowers. What a strange 
time seemed that Richmond visit to Mildred I What a new 
happiness to have a friend 1 Coralie's manner was so caress- 
ing, so tender. MUdred used to laugh at the like, but now 
what a luxury to hear the soft low voice repeating her name, 
and to feel the light hand resting in hers I as they sat in 
quietude among the roses, — a sultry quietude. There was no 
babble of their mutual histories; no egotistical detail of facts. 
Mildred's pale countenance and dreaming eyes revealed her 
suffering past and emotionless present ; of life, as separate 
from events, they spoke : there was no domestic treason com- 
mitted. How like Lady Flintshire, the elder, to suspect . 
there would be ! Well versed in poetic writ was Coralie : 
in the soul anatomy of Tennyson ; the fiendish weird beauty 
of Edgar Poe ; the colouring of Alexander Smith ; the 
Dantesque reality of the unreal in Mrs. Browning's poetry, 
half hidden from grosser ken, as \\. V^,\i^ xJaa ^white geniua- 
£re. All gained beauty by "bet m\«tYc^'^^^i^^'a.> ^ ^^ «^^^ 
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the vaticinal words to daily life. Daily life I and it was not 
an aiFair of eating roast mutton and paying morning visits ; 
but of heroic deeds, and devotions as real as poets said, and 
unutterable joy and crowned suffering. 

" Have you not believed," asked Coralie, " in these reve- 
lations? Surely you have, some time in the past: they can- 
not be new to you — to you I " 

A trouble passed over Mildred's face ; a wistful look. "I j. 
had forgotten — ^utterly ; but once I used to grope among these ' 
things." 

" Shall we not know further of them together ? But you 
are pale, so pale I " and Coralie hastily stooped to watch the 
drooping head and the shadowy hair that seemed to have lost 
the light. 

" Nothing ! — ^the Daturas : the air is faint with their 
perfume." 

" We will go to the drawing-room, and you shall lie on 
the sofa, and I will read to you." 

" CJoralie, not poetry ! " and Mildred raised her eyes with a 
look of urgent entreaty : " at least " 

"I tmderstand. See, there are none but reviews and 
. biographies, and Flintshire books, in this room ; except — ^ah I 
except, indeed, such a wild book — a book that would make 
you forget all sensation, by its monopoly of the brain.". 

" What ? " 

" * Prometheus.' His lips are touched with fire : not the 
slave-fire, that warms and cooks, however — ^he is volcanic, 
rather." 

" Who is the author ? " 

" No one knows. The publisher is provokingly anonymous. 
I don't know any one among the people one meets likely to 
write such daring speculations. A wild hawk has got among 
our * common domestic ' poets, with an eye that stares the 
sun in the face : moreover, listen I " 

And Mildred attended languidly; but presently a light 
broke in her eyes, and she sat upright, and listened rigidly 
and full of awe, to the Donner-worU Then both were silent 
for a while, till Mildred spoke. " That sounds to me like a 
before-known truth ; and yet one that was not in the inventory 
of my memory." 

" Oh 1 that is oflen the case. The furniture of women's 
memory is generally — ^Item, a knowledge of six histories, ^ss^ 
sixty dates; several standard passages m «XasA«i^^'^^^s»\ ^^^ 



first book of ' Paradise Lost,' and tke ' Waverky Novels.' Bni 
these thouglits were in you before you bad a nMrnovy." 

'^ You say you do not know tke author 2 '* said Mildzed^ 
■wistfully. 

^< I wish I did. There is a wonderful tenderaess in some 
of his passages — a kind of passion in bis miseiyy that is in 
singular contrast with his proud affectation of acorn and self- 
sui&cingness." 

"Self-sufficing," repeated Mildred, dzeamily^ "and yet 
tender." 

'^ I should say he was a philosopher, wbose pbiloaopby was 
sorely beset by besieging passion: you see the teajs and 
rents in his mantle. Any way, his genius is wonderful ; ako 
his power of language, and his evident familiarity with scisnoe 
of every kind." 

Mildred took the book hurriedly, and glanced at the title- 
page, at the introduction, the opening lines of the poem; then 
— " Will you read some more of it to me ? I shall understand 
it better. Coralie, I seem to sit at yoor feet and recdye the 
words you read as I might a revelation. How ia it that you 
have so bound my faith to you, that X must believe what you 
choose ? " 

'' Because faith is bom of bve, dearest ! and I think, if yon 
have loved before, it is long since. Now, leau your head on 
me, and we will receive the inspirations of this ' Prometheus ' 
together." And so they sat and read, and blended miads and 
hearts together. Alas ! it was but at hajidbreadth of sunshine 
to Mildred ; brighter for the shadows at either liand. 



CHAPTER LV. 

^ My place was dark; and, o'er a darker place, 
A great hand held me that I could not see."^ 

SXDKXT TBNDTS. 

« . ■ ■ Bitorna a tua sciensa 

Che Tuol, quanto la cosa ^ piik perfetta, 
Pid senta '1 bene, e cosi la doglieoza." — ^D4nte. 

The "yvheel of Time would not stay. The Richmond visit has 
become a dream of the Past. Mildred sits again in her morn- 
ing room. Lady Flintshire is immensely repandue^ and, of 
course, occupied in proportion by social necessilaes : she 
cannot devote much of "her tMns Xal&sa.'^i^^. Ttk^^^as^ 
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•of eveiiydajmefis has fallen again on Mildred. Yet, undefined 
wishes — ^longings for some vague coming event — assert them- 
selves. She lies on her sofa, desultory in appearance, as 
before, but with a yeasty brain. She found an outlet for 
her thoughts in writing. Very different her present words 
from her childish efiiisions: as comparable as Mount Hecla 
in reality might be to the panorama of its fires. To relieve 
the anguish of patience, she writes. She does not trust her- 
self much with the past, nor venture to remove the seals with 
which her four years' marriage have sealed it. But a longing 
for the ftiture consumes her, — a future that will allow action 
-^a fhture of storms : any storm, even one of fire and hail, 
that will break the oppressive calm. A fortnight had passed 
since the Eichmond time. She sat in her morning room ; 
her husband came in ; he looked haggard and worn, but she 
did not perceive the change. "I suppose you've heard the 
news, Milly ; we Were beat by eleven last night, and now I 
iancy there's nothing for it but resignation ? " 

" Who were beaten?" 

" I think yon hardly know if I am a Whig or a Conserva- 
tive," said Cecil, bitterly ; " but I came to see you, that you 
may not be puzzled by my non-appearance to-night at dinner. 
I am going down to Holmvale about the railway there, which 
won't do, after all ; and, after that, I have to go over to 
Leipsic, to see the directors there of the * Great Central.' I 
have told Anderson to send my letters, so you will have no 
trouble." 

" When do you return ? " 

" I must be here in ten days ; I shall be, probably, sooner : 
goodbye. I suppose you will go to the Flintshires' to-night. 
There will be a collection of lions : a bore, I should think ; 
but Flintshire is an ass, and she a lionne. Do you remember 
the fable of their alliance ? Au revoir,^^ He was gone, and 
Mildred's thoughts rushed into their former current; the more 
wildly for the momentary stop. 

Shortly after came Arthur, timidly, obedient to his nurse, 
yet unwilling to approach his mother. She raised herself, 
and sat upright to watch him as he came near : she took him 
on her lap, and looked at him long and tenderly. " Arthur, 
do you love me ? " 

" I like you now, mamma," he answered, with downcast eyes. 

" It shall be always * now.' Arthur, has nurse tau^t ^<3raw 
to keep your vrord 2 " 
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He brightened up. ** Always, Tnamma : gentlemen 
always do." 

" Now say after me : * I promise you, my mother, to love 
and protect you whatever happens.' " 

He did so ; then in a low voice, ^' May I stay with you 
to-day, mamma ? I don't want to go out." 

" No, my child, go out : I must be alone ; but you will 
come to me before you go to bed this evening. God bless 
you, Arthur ! " 

He did not understand her passionate kiss ; he was glad to 
return to his nurse : the impulse which prompted him to stay 
with his mother had passed, and Mildred felt that it was so. 
When he was gone, the w^orld seemed very desolate: she 
flung herself back and moaned aloud. *^ I seem to have no 
air, no light, in this dark life: everywhere I touch prison 
walls in my groping. Would that I were still ! Is there no 

shelter, no resting-place, except " She shuddered " It 

must be morning soon : I feel as if a light were soon to come. 
I cannot see my way through life. Must I for ever be deso- 
late, stranded, while the black waves come so often and drench 
me, and lift me powerless from my feet, till I know not which 
is earth and which heaven ! This book of his — so sad, sad. 
And Coralie — she is so happy I cannot love her : 'twas a 
dream : but this book remains : she understand it ! Why 
did she awake me with her kind eyes? why must we be 
divided, and yet have need of fellowship ? An inexorable 
failure follows all our strugglings ; yet I longed to love her — 
to love, folly I Is this his book ? He must be changed ; and 
yet I cannot mistake. But this bitter cry : has he also wept 
and felt the pain of life ? the burning fire called life, that 
scorches my heart and brain." 



CHAPTER LVI. 

** Une fcmme dans un salon ressemble au soldat sur la br^che: 
rabnegatioD est le premier de ses devoirs: quelle que soit sa soiiJ9rance, 
elle doit montrer a la douleur le front serein que presente le guerrier 
au danger, et tomber, s'il le faut, sur place, la mort dans le coeur, le 
sourire aux ldvres.*'--C. de Bebnabd. 

Lady Flintshire had already assembled a society of cele- 
brities. She had courted them abroad, — she liked to patronize 
them in England. But to T^^yXxoma.^ >n«a «cq. exigency of her 
position, rather than a msb. oi^ "hex Qfwa.» ^Y^-^^ TORs^^^sKi 
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clever in her house : there was for all an abandon, which 
allowed them to be themselves — not theur public, perhaps, 
but their private selves. Spaspaodic poets were merry ; 
humourists were sad, and votaries of the pathetic joked ; 
political economists quoted verses, and bishops were epigram- 
matic. Lady Flintshire, the elder, was a little disappointed that 
some supreme magnates of society had not admitted Coralie 
into their set : she was not quite sure that her daughter-in-law 
was not " odd." With rather a puzzled anxious air she saw 
strangers, to her, look quite at home at Coralie^s conversaziones. 
She had some lingering prejudices, too, against ^' foreigners." 
Artists were always mad, if they were gentlemen : ungentle- 
manlike, if sane. She sighed with relief if she met an old 
acquaintance with whom she could slightly, and with tender 
candour, condemn ^^ dear Coralie's oddities : " Sir James 
Cameron and his sister wei'e invaluable, and Lady Invergarry 
liked going to these celebrity assemblages. She had a theory 
that talent should be supported, and so she came to do her 
part; but she was very frightened if any talent approached 
her. The clique of umlluminati generally kept together. It 
was hard at any time to break a circle formed by Lady Flint- 
shire, the elder : she held her auditors by a spell, while they 
listened to her proofs or disproofs of So-and-so's decided in- 
difference to his wife, or Such-and-such's approaching ruin ; 
A.B.'s eccentricities, or C.D.'s common-placeness. 

" Ah I there is Mrs. Erie. How well she looks ! " 

" Can it be because Mr. Erie is off for ten days abroad ? " 
said Lady Catherine St. Pierre, maliciously, to Mr. Cameron. 

"It is a mirage," murmured Lord Clancahir, who was 
standing a little apart. 

" Coralie and she are more rational now," said Lady Flint- 
shire, confidentially, to Mr. Lucy, who stood near. 

" They do not haunt each otiier. Do you know who that 
is who is talking to her?" 

"ToLadyFlmtshire?" 

"Yes; that very pale man — pale! he might represent 
Monte Christo ! " 

Mrs. Erie and Lord Clancahir, who had joined her, had 
passed on to a less hot atmosphere in the next room. 

" Why did you not go down to Holmvale, Mrs. Erie : you 
do not like London ? " 

" I like it now." Then, abruptly, " Why did ^oti not* "Wl^ 
me to know Lady Flintshire? " 
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*' Becanae calm is better than storm, for the mind.'' 

'^ Storm is better tban stagnatioD," she replied. 

^^ Perhaps women cannot bear cabii)— 4t becomes stagnation 
unless ruffled by emotion. Yet I was right about Lady Flint- 
shire." 

" She interpreted myself to myself," said Mildred, ezmted 
by some sudden impulse to speak less reservedly than she hid 
done for years. 

" We have many selves.; — ^which has she revealed to yon?" 

*^ Can you help me ? " she asked, looking up with eager 
wistiulness. 

" We all can help each other. It is harder to be helped," 

*^ She has taught me to be a thousand-fold happier thsn 
before, and ten thousand-fold more discontented," replied 
Mildred, 'with a forced smile. 

^^ The discontent out-balanoes the happiness ? " 

"Of course," replied Mildred, bittarly. " Gf course," she 
repeated : " happier for seeing Edeja ; miserable beoaiase its 
gates are shut." 

"Why shut?" 

" Ah I why, indeed ! because a cold hand is on my shoulder 
to hinder me £x)m opening them. Is it an angel or fiend thftt 
stops me ? " 

" Is yours a Mahometan Paradise, or an Annihilatian 'Paz&- 

dise, or " he paused and changed his tone of .jesting to 

one of deep earnestness — "that true Paradise, the gates of 
which are never shut to any who sue for entranoe." 

" Have you read the new poem. Lord Olancahir ? " 
• " I never read ; but IVe looked through it." 

"Don't you understand the hero's craving for some new 
existence — ^for a good leap from the world's edge into space, 
no matter where he alighted ? Now, if the world were not 
round, I would make a plunge from the edge of itj * glad to be 
hurled ' " 

" Do not leap down?^ 

" I shall do nothing : I always follow." 

"What?" 

" The owner of the cold hand ; but now I feel I am enter- 
ing on a new country : a new air is round me. I lose my 
head a little, and long for help, that I may struggle towards 
some — any crisis." 

"Do you never fear ? T)o 70x31 tvot diead the crises of life ?'* 

"I fear ; but I long ior oue si^itJlQa mot^^' 
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" Po not be rash. I think you. will fail to bear these storms 
you would raise : have you counted their cost?'^ 

" I long to spend life and power freely : a quoi ban to board 
them till mould makes them worthless ? Let me have one 
breath of 'Cool air on my brow, and the storms may do their 
worst." 

An indescribable proud beauty lit up Mildred's form. With 
steady eyes and dQated nostrils she seemed to dare fate. 
Gravely, sorrowfully, Lord Clancahir watched her : his features, 
regular to sternness, were unstirred by any emotion — only a 
shade of regret rested on them. They had stood a little apart 
from the stream of guests, that slowly passed to the inner 
room ; a lamp hung near them, so as to cast its full light on 
Mildred : the thousand indefinable perfections of womanhood 
gave her a beauty which, in her girlhood, had not been 
developed, and during her unblessed wifehood had hitherto 
been clouded by discontent. Never had she looked more 
beautiful. Darker grew the shade on Lord Clancahir's face. 
" Do ^ot dare fete ; you look defiantly at the thunder clouds." 

" Che sara sara. I do not fear them, only the sultry air in 
which I cannot breathe." 

" Rather let your motto be che aono sono. Be fira^. Should 
tbe storm come, let yourself not drift with it : look to your 
aachors." 

There wa» a little stir at the doorway. A group entered 
the room and advanced towards Mildred. She turned her 
flushed eager countenance, her lighted eyes, her proud defiant 
nostril and curling lip towards the new-comers. Foremost was 
Lady Flintshire, leaning on Stephen Harley's arm. Pale, 
quivering, yet erect ; as a statue struck by. lightning might 
look undaunted towards the boltftd heaven, she stood : she 
acknowledged Stephen's introduction with a most careless 
bow, and smiled, saying calmly, " Mr. Harley and I have met 
before." 

" Really ? why, Mr. Harley has but just returned from 
Norway I " 

" I had the honour of Mrs. Erie's acquaintance before I 
went northwaxd," replied Mr. Harley, coldly. 

"Then you are old firiends?" inquired Lady Flintshire, 
with surprise. " I intended you to be new ones : you have 
saved me trouble. Lord Clancahir, will you lend me your 
arm for a moment ? I am looking for the Chevalier Sero.- 
phad." Had not the crisis, so de&ix^) QOXSi<^*\ 
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Mildred, excited by her preceding conversatioTis with Lord 
Clancahir, was doubly impressionable. Then the suddenness 
of his coming, and he so changed ! His face, pale to lividness, 
unnaturally calm ; his quietness, so different from his former 
excitability ! The position became unendurable ; she stam- 
mered a wish to go to the next room. He offered his arm : 
silently they passed to the principal drawing-room. Mr. 
Harley seemed to attract attention : every one turned to 
look at him. Lady Flintshire beckoned to Mildred to take a 
vacant seat next herself. Stephen placed her in it ; then, 
bowing phlegmatically, he mixed widi the crowd. " When 
did you know him ?" Coralie asked eagerly. 

" He was Herbert's tutor." 

" Don't you know he is the author of * Prometheus ?' " 

" I did not know." 

" He only arrived in London yesterday : he is quite won- 
derful. Of course he has had fabulous adventures, — geniuses 
always have : they make them come somehow.*' 

" Or invent them," suggested Mr. Cameron, who was near. 

" He has been four years in the Arctic zone." 

" Has he ? " said Mildred, with effort. 

'* Don't you think he looks frozen ?" 

" Perhaps." 

" But * Prometheus' is not : what an eery book it is ! It 
might be the cry of Ugolino dying of &mine; and the worst 
famine — soul-hunger." 

" How odd ! " said Lady Flintshire the elder. 

Mildred shivered ; she looked pale and haggard. " Would 
you see if my carriage is to be had, Mr. Cameron ? " 

" You are not well," said Coralie, tenderly. " Will you 
come to my room, and lie down out of this glare ? " 

" Thanks ; I will go home, said Mildred. 

** Take my carriage, if your own has not come," said her 
friend, in a low voice. " Shall I come and see you to- 
morrow early ? " 

" Yes, come : do come ! and early if you can." 

Mr. Cameron had not returned : Lord Clancahir offered his 
arm. He was perfectly silent ; but very kind in his manner 
as he wrapped her cloak round her and made way to her car- 
riage for her. He pressed her hand as he said ** Good night," 
and added earnestly, " Che set s«." 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

« between 

The lightning bursts is seen 

Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on the spar-'Btoeifli deck, 

With anguished face and flying hair, 

Grasping the rudder hard ; 

Still bent to make some port, he knows not where ; 

Still standing for some impossible shore." — M, Arnold. 

! set sit ! " the words rang in Mildred's ears : over and 

she repeated them monotonously. During the long 
ess night, a whirl of dreams and waking visions crossed 
iilated eyes in the darkness. A thousand voices whis- 

together " che sei sii,'' till she shuddered as if she heard 
)ent hiss. And morning came, and every undistinguish- 
sound in the street formed itself into words. She was 
:ful when her maid told her it was time to rise. She 
ad mechanically, and went to the breakfast-room. She 
d at a Supplement of the Times, and read the advertise- 
5. There were no letters for her ; a great many for Cecil. 

she went up-stairs, and presently Arthur came, more 
y now, more confident of love since yesterday ; but, almost 
ly, she sent him away. A servant brought a note : it 
Tom Lady Flintshire. She could not come that day to 

her head ached, she wrote; and then Mildred put her 
to hers, and knew that it was also aching violently : she 
lot thought of it before. A strange fear seized her — 
neless dread. She pressed her hands upon her fore- 

and with a strong effort tried to stay the mazy dance of 
;hts in her brain. They seemed to break from her control, 
jret more wildly to whirl on, hurrying till they grew 
iasmic in their shapelessness. She tottered to the sofa, 
a groan. Then fell on her a calm, and dreams of softest 
3, perfume, "silvery silken light." She awoke; the door , 
id; Mr. Harley was announced. By a hurried glance ' 
i pendule, she saw that it was past one o'clock. It is ! 
us how social habits wrap us i^ound ! Her first thought 
he unusualness of the hour for visiting, and then a kind 
sperate indifference to Mr. Harley's presence, while she 
ed the appropriate common-places of welcome. He was 
jm that she grew reckless, and defiantly talked of Lady 
shire's party, the opera, the last new noN^iL " Tcft.\«i^ 
le to Ufe/' said Stephen, " \\vo\x^ \\» cacsttoftS^^^a* *^^^^ 
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favourite theories of novel writers. There is no hero or 
heroine to work out some extra-superfine best patent manu- 
iiictured moral." 

" Have you been long in London?" asked Mildred hastily. 

" I landed five days ago ; and on the wharf I met an old 
acquaintance, who told me to buy a new ooat, for I was 
famous, and several Lady Flintshires had been wishing for 
my arrival." 

" You will go to Erlesmere ? " 

" I shall be very happy, if yon are good enough to ask me." 

Was this Stephen Harley, who talked in this quiet way, as 
if they had met in every ball-room during the season ? His 
coldness frightened her ; it was so unnatural. There was a 
pause ; then, to break it, she said : " Berfcie has done much to 
improve Erlesmere." 

" He is much occupied by his Parliamentary duties, I 
suppose ? " 

** Bertie is not in Parliament." 

" How false nmiour is ! I had heard that he was the 
* coming man' of his party." 

"Bertie I" 

" In fact, I could not recognise my former pupil in the 
description. But I confess I have little insight into character, 
and any change is possible in four of these years. Yet Bertie 
— a red-tapist and railway king, is very incomprehensible." 

There was some strange error. Mildred hurriedly sai^ ' 
" You mistake ; Cecil is all this. Bertie never leaves Erks- 
mere." 

A tinge of colour rose in Stephen's cheek : he started, hut 
controlled himself with an effort that left him pulseless for a 
second. Then he calmly said : " And this house, and you— 
here — at Lady Flintshire's. She told me ^" 

" This house is Cecil's : I am his wife." 

She rose and stood erect ; she knew not why : she seemed 
possessed with sudden strength to face her destiny. With 
bowed head and rigid hand, grasping the arm of the chair, 
Stephen sat. He suffered not his anguish to appear : he did 
not look up. There was great pathos in his silent agony. 
The weight of his suffering crushed Mildred's momentary 
strength. As if a spring had given way in a machine wound 
to highest action, so she sank on a near sofa : pale, trembling, 
incapable of thought, yet \on^va^ \.^ >2!w[^ \.^ xwsaJl^ to 
laderatandj all this. And «o ii^ife7 «»5^^ ^sSs. ^K^^a^ 5^ ^ 
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childish terror overcreep her, of the silence and the awful 

presence of Stephen's siiffering. Tremulously she asked him 

to speak — ^to look up, for God's sake. And he did ; but with 

^ Bo stern a look, so livid, so energetic in its grief, that she 

covered her face with her hands in terror. Slowly he rose — 

proud, unconsoling. He took his hat, and turned to leave 

ih& room ; accusing her whose life he had blighted, whose 

mind he had so sorely shaken. Accusing I She sank back, 

Avan, stricken by his eyes; yet with a look of pleading for 

some light, for some help and support. He turned to look 

at her ere he left the room. He wavered for a second ; then, 

with ungovernable impulse, he went to her, and lifted her 

from the darkness into which she had nigh faUen. 
* « * « 

The flame leaped high in the socket. 

« « * * 

" And you were not false to me, Mildred ? You were all 
I believed ? Why— why had I so little faith ? " 

^^ Stephen, I can scarce regret the past, because of this 
present." 

" Have you suffered as I have, Mildred ? Thank God I you 
were spared nay agony when I resolved to leave you." 

" I do not remember — I will not remember — I will not 
think of anytibing but that you loved me after all." 

" I rushed out into the wilderness. All beauty had left the 
earth : it was scorious — blasted." 

*' Stephen, forget the fearful past." 

"You shudder : I will not tell you more." 

" I know. I have read Prometheus. ^^ 

" False, most false ! In my pride I invented a new world, 
new beauty, new aspirations. They never satisfied me, those 
husks." 

"I knew it: I felt the sorrow in your book. Your 
voice of triumph was a wail, and I knew it was yours, 
Stephen." 

" Yet I did not write it : I was not sane. It seems to me 
now mere raving. Now " 

" How changed you are : how pale and worn ! " 

" And you loved me, Mildred ? " 

Suddenly she started. She rose, and stretched out her 

hands imploringly. "Not that. Do not recal " She 

sank back again ; then with sudden calm : — " Ste^heu^ L 
think my memory is gone. Not gou^ \ "bxA ^a^'i^'a vs^&si^^xiKk 
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in it perplex mc. I know I am Cecil Erie's wife, and yet you 
are here." 

"It is true," said he, moodily. "I will go. It is past! 
And yet, would to God I had not come here ! " he added, 
sudd^y. 

A trouble passed on her brow ; then, almost smilingly, she 
said — but with what a smile ! — " You used to teach me all 
tilings, Stephen : tell me why I am so light of heart. I can- 
not remember why I should be miserable, and yet " 

Again that expression of perplexed trouble. He looked 
at her with sudden fear. " Mildred ! this has shaken you ! 
Be calm I Calm — ^yes, calm is our best hope." 

" Do not let that cloud settle on your brow again, Stephen: 
are we not happy ? '* 

He paused : he could not speak for anguish ; then, with harsh 
grating voice, " You forget, Mrs. Erie, you are Cecil's wife, and 
I am Stephen Harley." She looked at him wildly ; then all 
colour left her countenance ; she sat upright — rigid, as if 
expecting some sentence. " Forgive me, Mildred, I know not 
what I say. To return — to find you thus— to know that you 
might have been mine — might have raised me — ^informed me 
with all beauty and good. Oh that I had not made this 
sacrifice to the fiend called Duty ! And you, too— to find 
you thus — CeciPs wife. Cecil's Mildred, pardon, par- 
don me I O God I it is too late — and to know what might 
have been ! " He buried his face in his hands. 

His great and bitter suffering seemed to calm Mildred's 
weakened mind. She rose and stood before him : very ten- 
derly, and with sad quiet supplication, she said, " I suffer, 
too, Stephen ; I think my mind is weakened by the anguish 
of these four years, and even now it tottered when I heard 
and saw you, and knew what might have been. But God be 
thanked that you are come again : we will help each other 
through this desolate world. You will heal my mind's dis- 
temper. We were very happy once : be my tutor again." 

" You know npt what you say," he muttered hoarsely. 

" Not well ; but still think of what we may look forward to." 

" Do not wring my heart, Mildred : I must not see you 
more. Oh God ! I cannot bear this suffering ! " 

" Now I begin to recollect — I know I am Cecil's wife : yet 
we can be friends. Say that we can." 

** Cecil ! Do you love Cecil ^et^ tewlOcl, ^^-al \!wi.^ "ve 
can be such iappy friends \" 
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She put her hand to her head; then, with exhaustion — " I 
know not what to do : I cannot think. Help me, Stephen ; 
this life is so heavy a weight to bear." 

" Help you ! yes, I will — I'll leave you — God help you ! " 

He nerved himself to rise to turn from her ; but, too weak 
to consummate good by his own will, he looked back ere he 
went. Like a flower, cut from its stalk and withering on the 
arid ground, she lay — wan and languid ; her form unanimated 
by any visible life; with eyes open, yet vacant, nerveless, 
soulless. He looked back ; he uttered a cry of pain, — that 
pain which is wrung from us when, in the conflict of passion 
and reason, the will is overcome, and we feel ourselves bound 
hand and foot and cast into a prison, — a prison with walls of 
fire through which we may not pass ; though from above fall 
sometimes rays of the cool light of heaven. 

With a cry of pain he sprung to her side. " Dearest, live 
again I The past shall live again I I cannot, will not, leave 
you. I'll be your tutor, Mildred : yes, I'll school myself and 
be your tutor. Look at me : not so ! not so ! but with some 
light in your eyes." 

He raised her in his arms ; he tried to reanimate her, as he 
oaight one who had fainted, though she had not. Then came 
again the fitful light into her eyes. " I have been falling 
down — down into a black whirl, until you caught me and 
supported me. Mr. Harley, have you read Edgar Poe's story 
of the man who went down the Maelstrom ? " 

Imagine a lava flood instantly congealed; like that was 
Stephen's nature. Mildred's words, so carelessly spoken, and 
in the tone with which she would have uttered some trivial 
common-place, struck him with a sudden dread. He grew 
pale, as without reply he looked at her. " Why do you look 

BO, Mr. Harley? Have I Ah! it is true," she said, 

with a look of pained bewilderment: "I know I sometimes 
forget what to say ; but you will always teach me." He 
moved slightly away. Jle was suddenly calm, yet the heavy 
tear-drops fell fast. Sorrow had removed all passion: for 
Stephen had a woman's nature. Genius always has its 
tenderness, — its power of suffering. "Do not weep, dear 
Stephen. Do you know, I used to spend hours in tears, 
until I think I have lost the power to weep. It is better so : 
is it not? I have a kind of half-existence: sometimes I 
suffer ; but less often now than formerly. Novr IIdli^^ ^^s^ 
are here, the past seems a dream ; oiA^ io uoX, %q ^"^ji«^\ *^^ 
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light goes out if you do." Fast his tears dropped. — ^Little 
Arthur came into the room. With surprise, and l^e singular 
awe children seem to feel for some, he looked long at Stephen 
before he dared to pass him. Truly, it was a ^ace and attitade i 
that well might scare the young child, yet among the flowers: • 
a face so full> of anguish; an attitude of such dejection . 
Mildred started : half to herself, with a troubled look, slie ^ 
murmured, " Is all a dream? " 

'^ Papa told nurse there were fish at the Zoological Gardens 
I might go and see. May I go, after dinner ? " 

" True : I forgot ; it is most true — che aono saro,^* 

'^ May I go, mamma? " for Mildred leant back and seemed 
to commune with herself. 

Suddenly she took the child's hand. He shrunk back, ^ 
frightened by her manner and the flash of her eyes; " You 
are right, my child ; go : your father said you might." ;^ 

'^ I think my dinner's ready, mamma ; the bell has nmg r ! 
here's Greorge to tell you. Let me hold your hand and go in 
with you." 

He dined at Mrs. Erie's luncheon. Was the Mrs. Brie . 
who rose the shattered Mildred of five minute» since? It ^ 
is strange how powerful is the force of socisd convgnanc^ i 
Cecil's wife invited Mr. Harley to join her at luncheon, almosfc « 
as if they had not had a past. But Stephen hastily took his 
hat, and without farewell left her. . For hours afterwaids he 
wandered to and fi:o, in restless thoughts and reminiscence. 
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CHAPTER LVin. 



ir:. 



*' Nalla speranza 11 conforta mai •' 

Non che di posa ma dl minor pena. 
* * * chi son quelle 
Genti che Faer nero si gartiga? " — Dante. 

" O God, I have been proud — so- terribly." — MoDoKAta \ t 

" A NOTE from Lady Flintshire, ma'am. Her ladyship is at^ 
the door, and waits for an answer, if you please." 

It was four o'clock of the same day. The note ran — - 

" Come and drive with me : my headache is gone, and has> 

left a head-void. Do you know the sensation? I want 

some one to aay everythmg to •, an^ "^ovx. «x^ xW ^tS^ ^swk 

who will not think I mean miadaei, \i Wa^WV^wTCL^ ^^sasscifc 
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humour. Besides, ^ PrometheuB * has set my thoughts fizzing. 

If you don't uncork them, beware of consequences. Come I 

oome ! come I as the ghosts say." 
" Tell Lady Flintshire 1*11 go. I must go ; the power of 

choice seems to be leaving me," slie added in a murmured 

soliloquy, " I am so tired of willing." 
" How weary you look ! how — " exclaimed Lady Flintsliire, 

suddenly interrupting hersell'. ""Where shall we drive to? 

away from the * crowded mart,' I think. So, now tell me all 

about Prometheus — Mr. Harley, commonly called. Where 

did you know him ? why did you not tell me ? " 
" I did not know he had ^vritten it." 
1 "I should have tliought there coidd l>e but one Prometheus 

I in the world : and there he is ! Would it not be charming to 
* take him with us? he would make us really taste this sheeny 

Iday. My new barouche is just fit for a poet to sit in : 
Prometheus would be ridiculous in a brougham. Mr. Harley, 
will you be kind enough to join us ? We are going into the 
country somewhere — anywhere. Mrs. Erie, you are an old 
acquaintance ; help me to gain his consent." 
Bewildered, with sudden impulse, Mildred said — " Come." 
There was a moment's hesitation, a quick glance at her 
,j wan, set countenance, and Stephen Harley was seated before 
..., her. While they drove fast through the suburbs of London, 
fJ they passed Lord Clancahir, who was riding slowly in the 
\ same direction : he daily rode ten or twelve miles. He bowed 
I with a very grave air, and Mildred felt that there was concern 
I in his look, for her ; though no one else could have perceived 
I it. The incident stung her to conversation; and brilliant 
I discussion, flashing thoughts and fancies, circulated between 
I them with scarce any intermission. There was no gaiety ; no 
I light-heartedness : Lady Flintshire had too long lived on 
I excitement ever to be gay ; and the others ! — But what reve- 
I lations of beauty seemed to have been granted to Mildred ! 
I worship of it, love for it, still lighted her shattered mind. 
^' Aad Stephen ? He was intoxicated by her talk ; he seemed 
to walk hand-in-hand with her in a dream of unearthly 
Ittppiness. The morning horror, the morning agitations, with 
tiieir terrible alternations of hopes and fears, were past. 
Mildred was there, — ^glorious in intellect, in beauty. He 
wrelled in the Then, utterly oblivious of life Mid \\& Ti^R.^'?*'®^- 
jjgpj tiw, Betuming, they again passed Lord C\a.iic»\\\t,^^^^V^ 
^g Uhwed a different road. Mr. Harley's iace; ^;xY\i^^^^*- "^^ 
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shadow, the Death which haunts all living, fell on hi: 
momentary elysium. Soon afler, he thanked Lady Flintshire 
and asked to be set down at his club — a literary one, oi 
course. Then the sun set, and twilight had set in greyly, as 
Mildred walked up the steps of her house. Lord Flintshire 
was at home: he always liked his wife^s society when he 
could have it ; so he waited for her in her boudoir. " Been 
driving in the country, Coralie? How did you like the 
barouche ? " 

"Oh, very much ; you are a very good, dear husband. I 
took Mrs. Erie out, and we picked up Prometheus." 

" Oh I that fellow ! Erie's left town : I heard there was 
something amiss at Holmvale; and they say this row in 
France has done him mischief. I don't like him much, 
though his set cry him up so immensely. I can't conceive 
why you take her up so violently." 

" My dear Flint, you never can conceive anything." 

" Ah ! Well, is it because Erie isn't here that she looked 
so remarkably well last night ? " 

" She has genius ; and that is an excuse for some incompre- 
hensibility," said Lady Flintshire. "She looked miserably 
ill when I took her out : ill is not the word ; — and then after- 
wards she was quite inspired." 

" Ah ! My mother's been here twice, about CatherinelB 
dress for the Queen's ball. She said she'd come again the 
last thing, so you'd better wait here for ten minutes : there — 
there's her carriage. I'll run down to the club, and see if 
there's any news." 

" You'll hear more if you stay ; but goodbye : find out all 
you can about Mr. Erie." 

" At last I find you at home, Coralie 1 " exclaimed Lady 
Flintshire. " I want to consult you so much 1 Catherine is 
to be Anna Comnena, you know ; do help me about her 
costume." 

" Have you looked through * Count Robert of Paris ? ' " 

" Oh, yes ; but it's so obscure. All the mot/en age costumes 
are simple enough ; but — '■ — " 
^ " Where is Catherine ? " 

" At Madame Porquet's. She recommends, &c. &c., but I 
think, &c. &c. By-the-bye, what a very unpleasant rumour 
this is about Mr. Erie. Have you heard ? " 

'^jPiintshire said Bomelloiii^ abcjv]iX\\.\ \sv)A./L k^wow no par- 
tlculars." 
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« Nor do I ; but it is said there are to be some questions 
asked in the House about his taking a bribe of shares in a 
railway, while he was sitting in committee upon its further 
extension somewhere. Lady Malham says that he has been 
availing himself of Government intelligence to speculate in 
the funds. You know her son is furiously Opposition : I 
hear he hopes to damage the Government." 

" Mr. Erie had only a small place : the Government can 
sacrifice him and be none the worse. I'm very sorry for Aer." 

"But he had just been offered one of the under-secretary- 
ships, by Lord , It Will be all in the Times J* ^ 

** He may be able to clear himself." 

" People never clear themselves of those kind of things : 
besides, the Government can't afford to support another black 
sheep : they lost so much by the F. C. affair. But here's 
Flintshire : what news, Flint ? '! 

He looked annoyed. " 'Tis a very bad business. There 
,will be a damaging attack made on him in the House. 
Clancahir is doing all he can for him ; but I'm afraid it's a 
bad case." 

** An Irishman's help won't do much for him." 

" It's odd — ^for a popular fellow, which he was — ^how few 
stand up for him. No one seems much astonished ; and I 
heard Willoughby, who was so much with him, say to Leith, 
that he always thought Erie would come to a bad end. It 
Seems he's never had a check in his luck till now." 

" Well, I must go and pick up Catherine. I will take your 
sidvice, Coralie, about the white lace. Au revotr. By-the- 
bjre, does Mrs. Erie know anything of all this ? I wonder if 
i£e'U be at Leith House to-night : she generally goes there." 

** I never saw her gayer than to-day." 

** How odd I but after all, her husband's troubles rCempechent 
>a8j that she should be. Farewell." 

" Hon hon Flintshire," said his wife, earnestly, when her 
mother-in-law had gone ; " if Mrs. Erie is at Leith House to- 
night, will you be very kind to her, and take care of her ? " 

" Yes ; but I never know what she mayn't say, she looks 
Md mad." 

" And tell Charlie about all this. I know he'll help you." 

"Very welL Now do go and dress; you've only ten 
^unutes." 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

« ■ suddenly 

Antonio stood before her, pale as she. 

With agon^, with sorrow, and with pridc^ 

He lifted his wan ejes upon the bride. 

And said — * Is this thy faith ? * and then, as oird 

Whose sleeping Ihca is stricken by the sun 

With light like a harsh ▼<mc c 

****** 

Ginevra saw her lover, and forbote 
To shriek or faint." — Srellet. 

"What a scoundrel this Erie is ! " 

" A stupid fellow, too, to let himself be found out.'' 

" Of course he'll resign his seat." 

" He'll be cut universally." 

" Have you read the article in the Evening News f It 
talks of an impeachment." 

*^ Oh ! that's absurd : he's too small for all that ; but he 
deserves the utter ruin that has fallen on him." 

" I suppose he made his money by th^s kind of tricks. 
Really, it's a disgrace to the House, and to Lord -." 

" Of course he knew nothing of it. Hush, hush, my dear 
fellow! that's his wife : I hope she didn't hear us." 

" Good heavens ! I hope not." 

'^ I don't think she did. I wonder at her coming here to- 
night : how intensely proud she looks 1 " 

" Proud, ^ere, and ^ra — all three: poor woman, 'tis very 
sad. They say Erie's broke, too, by this French affair : ik j; 
has upset his railway schemes abroad." ^ 

^^ Ah ! who in the world is that odd fellow who's gon6 u^ g 
to Mrs. Erie ? " 

" Oh ! he's the new poet ; the * Prometheus ' knan," 

" Great stuff, isn't it ? I can't understand a woid of it." 

" Nor any one else ; and that's why it's so popular among 
women. It might have been written by the Man-in-the mooiH 
and it may describe what goes on there ; but nothing iik^ ^ 
what you and I are accustomed to." < 

" What a clever thing that is of Malham's — cut up tlw 
Government splendidly." 

" Well for Erie it was out before his business." 

" The Time^ will supply all needful castigation." 

^' Poor fellow 1 But tlaeie'a la ¥\iEA&hixe : I must go and 
talk to her:' 
JV/i/dred had heard all-, s\ie \ia.^^^^^^^ ^* ^^^ TssoSi.'^'®: 
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clear; her thoughts sharp-edged: no bewilderment remained. 
Calmly she looked on CeciFs fall : she foresaw its consequences ; 
she reviewed her portion, as she might have studied a scene 
of some well-plajed drama ; unreal, yet clearer than reality, 
as a landscape is jseen in a camera-obscura. She returned the 
crowd-stare ^roudJy. Her acquaintance scarcely ventured to 
talk trivialities to her ; and what else could they talk ? Lord 
Clancahir was not there. If he had, how different might her 
fiiture have been ! Lord Flintshire came up : he did not very 
well know what to iiay, so he asked Mrs. Erie to dance a 
quadrille. He was ra.ther nervous, and looked often for inspi- 
ration towards his wife, who was near. Mildred's brain 
seemed distended^-capa ble of larger perception than before : 
all her sensations gained intensity. The music had a fascina- 
tion ; the colouring, a biilliancy ; the garlanded flowers and 
decorations, an intoxicating mirage-like beauty. Mr. Cameron, 
who was curious in psycjfiological phenomena, came near to 
investigate her state, and to find out what had been so often 
questioned that evening — ^i;f she knew of her husband's dis- 
grace. He had just addressed her, when Mr. Hadey stood at 
her side — pale, with fierce gj^eaming eyes, and manner scarcely 
suited to evening dress, in its Quaker-like precision. " Come," 

he said, " your carri^e is at t he door : come " She took 

his arm, with the eyes of one who dreams. They got through 
the crowd easily: every one m ade way for them. Mr. Hariey 
put her into the carriage. It ^vas still early, not much past 
eleven. Very bright the street s seemed to her as she drove 
home. Mr. Hariey helped her to alight : he had arrived, a 
moment before, in a cab. "When can I speak to you, 
Mildred ? " 

"Now — now," she replied, wiV:h anxieiy: she felt that this 
hurried action of her brain but heralded its powerlessness. 
They went to the drawing-room : a servant brought lights, 
and tea, and wine-and-water. *There was a pause. Then 
8lowly, with ringing clearness, Mildred asked — "What has 
Cedl done ? " 

"Disgraced his name, andruinetl you." 

" Is it so, indeed ? " 

It was fearful to see the fierceuiess in Stephen's eye as he 
Qame close to her and confronted h( jr. " It is so," he repeated, 
Vith set teeth. 

She looked at him, and quelled his anger by the calm of 
lier expression. " Somehow, I ae^ m \io fe^ «si ^tA ^^'st^' 
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she said, in the same clear, steady voice. " Before it cornea, 
I want to understand the past : I would know why it has 
been so strange and dreamlike 7 why a weight pressed on me 
for so long, and now why I should awake to such realities ? 
You here, and loving me, and Cecil disgraced ! " 

" Mildred, hear me, my belovedl — O Gx)d 1 — ^beloved indeed ! 

I have sacrificed your life to my pride : I sacrificed it 

but not for ever — not for ever. I loved you — ^I was mad with 
egotism — I thought you were not capable of loving me, as I 
felt was necessary to content me. Then Bertie's happiness: 
I hated him — I hated him; — and yet I would not stand 
between him and you— his life " 

" Bertie ! did Bertie love me ? " 

" He love ! He thought he did ! — and I left you, a prey 
to God ! I know Did I not suffer. ! " 

" But why did you write that note ? Why leave me so 
long — so long ? — and then to know the truth ! 'Tis strange," 
she said quietly, " how this last month of my life has tended 
to this consummation : it was frozen and sunless — and then 
Coralie awoke me from my torpor — and then you came : I see 
it all so clearly now. But what is this of Cecil ? " 

" Your husband — Cecil — your husband ! Mildred !" 

he exclaimed, suddenly grasping her wrist, " You never loved 
this man : he was forced upon you : say so. You do not care 
that he is this public thief — ^this detected cheat — this dis- 
graced " 

" I was desperate : he came ; he drugged my mind by a 
thousand arts. I did not know you loved me. I could not, at 
times, endure the unsatisfied craving for excitement. I was 
half stupefied, half delirious, and he fed my deHrium with his 

words — ^words, in truth And then I awoke to know that 

I did not love him. Even had there been no past, I could not 
— ^would not love one so false to right, — whose life was so void 
of all'beauty and good I But I did not much care : my heart 
was dead. He left me to myself, thank God I and so I was 
not mad outright, but only dreaming; and every now and then 
a semi- waking I see it all so clearly now ! " 

Mr. Harley rose: he leant upon the mantel-piece, with 
drooping head; then, with broken voice — "You would have 
been true, had I been ? " 

" And now, Stephen," she continued, not heeding his ques- 
tioD, " I feel that thia cakci o£ minft will not last long : some 
things I wished to teWyow^ «om^\.QV^'Kt^^\x^^Sx^»xjidnued. / 
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The night dometh. I felt all my strength go from me when I 
came in, in the afternoon ; but I had yet will to wait for you 
in that crowd to-night. They talked of Cecil, and I heard of 
his disgrace." 

Again anger lighted Mr. Harley's eyes ; but he looked on 
Mildred's face, instinct with no present expression, but with 
one of troubled reminiscence. " It is more than I can bear," 
he murmured. ** God, be pitiful ! " 

She rose languidly. " It is over, Stephen. Go now : 
I must be alone : good night, dear Stephen." 

"Til never leave you," he murmured; "never — never 
again." 

She put her thin hand on his shoulder, — its nerveless touch 
roused him: he broke into passionate, frantic expostulation, 
mad entreaty, that he might stay for ever. " Go, dear 
Stephen ; I must be alone." How was it ^ that he could not 
stay ? Wliat compelled him to leave her presence ? to leave 
the sphere of her vacant eyes ? A horror fell on him : he 
tottered from the room. ** To-morrow," he muttered as he 
went. 

" To-morrow," she repeated, shudderingly : " yes, to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER LX. 

"*' Alas ! thou fallest, and I ^m not free. 
Alas ! alas ! thou canst not let me forth ! 
Alas I alas ! the grave-clothes, not the grave ! 
Alas! alas! the vaulted adamant. 
And dolour of inexorable things.'* — Sydney Yendts. 

He passed through the hall as in a dream, — a dream in which 
one is conscious of some vague impending horror. He did 
not see the hat and gloves and travelling overcoat thro^vn 
hastily aside, nor the line of light where the library door was 
slightly ajar. He went out into the night — the maddening 
night — when we seem to hold fate in our grasp, and yet to be 
powerless, — when action appears so easy, and yet we cannot 
act ; the fearful night to him of insane despair, of yet insaner 
hope. Quick the twilight hours passed, and day came ; and 
by degrees Stephen's chaotic thoughts arranged themselves, 
and took a definite form. He seized on it, he held it ftvst, as 
a drowning man in his agony might grasp a suddenly per- 
ceived raft. He hurried to his hoteV, \o \i\& toqvs\^ 1Nc^^-^^^^fc^ 

Si 
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he flung his whole soul into the pleading of that letter, taking 
no care for what he said ; line on line he wrote — ^mad 
entreaty on entreaty : he could not stop ; the next word 
might move her. If he paused, he felt he could not command 
himself; — on and on rushed his pen, with thicker and thicker 
blurred strokes. Poor passionate man ! where was his protid 
self-sufficingness ? At last he ceased : a chance sound from 
the outer world bewildered him ; but, surging back, returned 
the thought. Then, starting, he hurried out into the street, 
and, by instinct rather than memory, made his way to where 
Mildred lived. A cab drove from the door. Was what he 
saw fancy — a hate-vision ? A servant, who seemed to have 
been up all night, stood peering down the street : he looked 
with surprise at Stephen, who leant against the railing, 
haggard, yet seeming so full of energy. He was a Holm- 
vale man, well acquainted "with Mr. Harley ; yet until, with 
effort, Stephen spoke, he did not recognise him. 

" Was your master in that cab ? " 

" Sir ! Mr. Harley I I beg yourpardon." 

" When did he arrive ? " 

"Late last night he came here, sir. Sir Thomas Multon 
was with him ; and oh, Mr. Harley ! " 

" Will you beg Mrs. Erie's maid to give this to her as soon 
as possible ? she will be glad to have it, I dare say, imme- 
diately," he added, with sudden dissembling and smooth 
manner, impossible long to maintain. He hurried from the 
house, from the street, and walked up and down the adjoining 
one, feeding on the Thought till it grew into a Hope ; on the 
Hope till it became Realization. 

Oh, fearful night ! Reader, I dare not write of Mildred's 
sufferings : I will not bare the secrets of her thoughts. Open 
the door of her room — she will not heed you : tte flickering 
flame of the candle leaping in its socket gleams on her through 
the colourless morning light. She lies prostrate on the floor ; 
her face is turned to the ground, while with one hand she 
seems to ward ofi" some unseen enemy. What is there in her 
attitude which we cannot see ? in her face that we dare not 
look upon ? What is she warding off? Close the. door ! With 
earnest entreaty pray for h(T. O God, to release her from this 
agony of mind! O God, to strengthen her that falleth — 
^Jeth from among her fellows — falleth into the horrible 
abysses of insanity \ Grod\ve«t^ ^oT^a ^x^.'^er that night, and / 
atajred her agony for avAaX^ \ «a o^^a.\fc N^ysvix ^^s^g^ <itt I 
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her ; she fell into a stupor. Oh fearful night ! Cecil Erie 
sits in his study, and thinks : thinks till his strong brain 
whirls. Is there no way out of all this ruin ? He seeks 
every niche in his prison walls for some door of escape : 
^gerly he calculates and reasons. He is clear-sighted — now 
even more than usually — and reviews his circumstances. The 
result is not satisfactory. He arranges papers, letters, accounts, 
with an angry brow; some he puts aside to burn ; then, taking 
a pen, he prepares to write, but impatiently he stops. " Pooh I 
if I did try to clear myself, what use ? If I live I'll do 

better yet than that. I must live : I will live, to make 

and sorry they deserted me. Ah ! " he smiled, *" who 

knows what's before me yet? But I may ruin all by this 
confoimded duel. I, to give way to temper like a school-girl ! 
I'd like to shoot that fellow, too. I'd be almost contented to 
give up the game here to know that he was silenced. Life in 
the backwoods, — 'twould not be very cheering with Mildred 
as a companion. After all — ^whichever way this business with 
Mallham goes — ^the game's up. One week more and I should 
have sighted the goal : one week ! But I'll stiU rise ; I will I 
I'U turn the tables. After all, 'tis a fine thing to defy luck : 
'twas getting plethoric. Now my hands are free — ^I've nothing 

to lose — ^I'll gain the more. Ah ! Lord , I'll have you 

sue to me before I die." 

'Twas five o'clock : he rang the bell. " Bring coffee, Aiider- 
son ; strong coffee, and a cigar or two." 

" Sir Thomas Multon is here, sir.'* 

" Show him in." 

" Sunshiny morning, Multon." 

Sir Thomas Multon was, perhaps, the only axlherent who 
yet remained true to Cecil. He was a good-hearted, one-idea'd, 
credulous young fellow, with a great deal of good feeling. His 
manner was in contrast with Cecil's : he was grave, but he 
tried to affect unconcern, for he was too young to venture 
to seem what he was. " Everything is arranged, Erie : are 
you ready ? " 

" Yes, quite : tell me the where, when, and how. Have we 
time for a cup of coffee to steady my hand ? I don't intend 
to let Mallham's insolence go unpunished: it will stop the 
other yelpers. By-the-bye, I suppose other people have got 
this story against me ? " 

" Oh ! you'll knock the slander to ^i^^^^,Q>^ Q.^-sxr?sfc* V^-^ 
it wUl he brought on in the House.^ 
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" Yet it is not exactly a pleasure to be at any bar : I should 
prefer avoiding the notoriety. But I'll show up some of the 
fellows, if they dare to attack me." 

" You have settled your affairs, and all that?" 

" Yes ; 'twas very simple." 

" And Mrs. Erie ? " 

*' Yes, yes," he said impatiently; " all right." 

" Now, shall we start ? I have a cab at the door." 

They muffled themselves in their overcoats. Cecil hummed 
" Partant pour la Syrie," and smoothed his brow, smiling, as 
they passed into the brighter daylight of the street. "I haven't 
been out so early since last autumn, when I killed that stag in 
your forest, Multon : this is not such hard work anjrway, to 
stalk Mallham." They drove down the vacant street in silence, 
while Anderson watched them with anxiety ; and Mr. Harley 
came up and gave him the letter for Mildred. It lay on the 
hall-table till eight o'clock, and then Mrs. Erie's maid took it, 
with the accustomed cup of coffee, to her mistress. Mildred 
had not been to bed ; she lay on the floor for long. When 
she rose, exhaustion overcame her: she could but totter to the 
sofa; then she sat upright, quite motionless, — looking into 
some other world ; colourless, as if she had already passed 
through the dark gates which boimd life. The maid had been 
with her from her youth : she knew that Mildred often seemed 
to be in a st'ate of tranced existence ; yet there was something 
appalling in Mrs. Erie's soullessness, while yet life remained. 
With an exclamation, she advanced and gave her mistress the 
letter. At first vacantly, then with slowly returning com- 
prehension, Mildred read. As one in utter darkness, on whom 
a sudden blinding light falls, so it was with her ; she longed 
to understand, and could not for a time. Bewilderedly she 
seemed to grope about for landmarks : for somewhat whereby 
to steer her course ; and then, all at once, perceptions were 
born to her — perceptions that she greeted with a radiant 
smile : — a smile such as sorrowless angels might wear. 'Twas 
so new and strange an expression for any one to bear, that 
the good Benson was even more alarmed than by her mis 
tress's extremest grief. 

" You should try to get a little rest, ma^am : you have not 
been to bed : you will wear yourself out^ indeed you will." 

" I shall rest very well — soon." 

'' Dear heart, ma'am \ -joxx ^o\MTy!\. talk that way." 

" I could 'Tis a imci Taora\xi^/-v^V\»Ttfi\.V^ 
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" Couldn't be finer, ma'am." 

" Get me some coffee, some breakfast: stay! when was this 
letter brought ? " 

" About an hour ago : I did not like to wake you." 

** An hour ! 'Tis near the time, then." 

" Mr. Harley said he would call again for an answer, 
ma'am." Benson thought that Mr. Harley's note was con- 
nected with her master's early appointment ; she guessed 
something terrible was in hand, but she interpreted Stephen's 
part 'Nvrongly. She added, " Mr. Harley was very anxious to 
see you, ma'am : I hope there is nothing amiss ? " 

" Nothing ; nothing. Here is my answer for Mr. Harley." 
She folded a piece of paper into a note : she had written one 
word firmly, in the bold, clear handwriting peculiar to her— 
" Yes I " 

** Take this, and tell Anderson to give it to him." In a 
second, Benson returned. 

" Mr. Harley is waiting in your sitting-room, ma'am." 

" Very well ; tell him I'll come." 

No bride could be more radiant than Mildred, as she 
crossed the threshold of her room : perhaps too calm and 
assured of mien for bridal hopes and fears. No doubt marred 
the serenity of her expression ; one thought possessed her. 
There was no self; no emotion : it was the Juliet of five 
years since — the Juliet that willed to die. Now, she swept in 
stately grace down the corridor and to the drawing-room. 

" Mildred, you are come : I thank you — mine, my own ! " 

" Let us go forth quickly, Stephen, into our new world — 
our sunshine. Come, I would leave these shadowy." 

There was an awiul quiet in her manner, which checked in 
Mr. Harley the power to speak. And so they passed slowly 
down-stairs. What group of people struggled in the open 
doorway — struggled, as if supporting some weight, into the 
hall ? What old familiar face came toward her and took her 
hand, and led her, suddenly submissive, with shattered will, 
to an inner room ? What dreadfully staring eyes, and con- 
torted form, haunted her, while vainly she tried to remember. 
Where is Mr. Harley? What grave, stem dismissal had 
forced him from her side, at the full blow of his passionate 
hopes? 
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CHAPTER LXL 

^ Qoivi sospiri, pianti, ed alti guai 

Kisonavan per I'aer scoz^ 8tcl}e. 

* * * * * * - 

* * * orribile favclle, 
Parole di dolore, abcenti d'ira, 

Voci alte e flochc, e suon di man con elle." — ^Daktb. 

Stepiien paced up and down the street ; lie dared not enter 
again that door — ^haunted as it was with the vision he had 
seen there. Mr. Erie had been severely wounded by Lord 
Mallham ; symptoms of lock-jaw had appeared suddenly — a 
spasm had seized him just as he reached his home. It was 
with difficulty his companions had lifted him in, so rigid was 
his frame, drawn back by muscular contraction. A doctor 
in attendance gave them courage, or Sir Thomas Multon 
could scarcely have borne the sight. Lord Clancahir was 
pale but calm, and not deserted by the strong will which 
characterized him. His presence was a chance ; he had 
come on urgent business connected with a money transac- 
tion, in which Cecil had, -without leave, implicated his name. 
A word from Sir Thomas Multon explained aU to him. He 
instantly devoted himself to the unhappy man. And to turn 
from Cecil's fcatiures, distorted by a spasmodic grin that left 
his gums and teeth biire — from his glazed eyes and hvid 
agony — to look up and see Mildred, radiant, fronting this 
sight with calm beyond-seeing eyes ! AVhich was most 
fearful? He drew her on one side, and she obeyed him. 
Stephen Harley rushed past the entering Horror, as one 
escaping for his life, and unconscious of aught else. Silent, 
motionless, Mildred sat in the inner room, and suffered 
Benson to use restoratives, and to murmur, through her 
frequent sobs, words of homely consolation ; but there was 
no intelligence in her look, no change in hef rigid attitude. 
Perhaps an hour had elapsed when Lord Clancahir entered. 
He took her hand ; she looked at him mechanically. " I 
have sent by telegraph for Bertie ; he can be here by two 
o'clock.** No answer. Lord Clancahir walked anxiously up 
and down the room ; then, with intentional abruptness, to 
break her trance, if it might be, he said, " Cecil is dying." 
Her lips moved, but there was no sound ; a slight smile 
"Vtted across her featuies. 3u«>^ \k^\i,^^T\&wx \^ia& ^ja^Rji to 
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le door by a whispered message : " The doctor wishes to see 
ou, my lord." 

" Ask him to come here." He entered. Lord Clancahir 
Irew him slightly aside — 

"How is he?" 

" He has temporary relief, but only for a short time : 'tis a 
fearful prospect for him. There is no hope, except that death 
may soon come." 

" Will you say this to Mrs. Erie ? " 

The doctor started, but he comprehended a look from Lord 
Clancahir. " Mr. Erie must see her. He wishes it ; and any 
refusal will shorten his temporary respite." 

" Tell her so." Mildred listened passively as before. 

" What is to be done ? " whispered the doctor. 

** A strong shock is the only chance, and she must see her 
husband." 

*''Tis the only remedy, but a fearfully uncertain one: a 
brain fever is her best hope." 

Lord Clancahir raised her from her chair. " I come," she 
murmured. Slowly they passed into the death-room. On a 
hastily prepared bed lay Cecil's distorted form, utterly pale, 
and with a look of intensest fear and anger mingled — a look 
enhanced by the expression of exhaustion and powerless 
anguish. A second physician, sent for by Sir Thomas Multon, 
stood by him. Cecil muttered something inaudibly. " Mrs. 
Erie," said the physician in attendance, advancing, and, 
deceived by Mildred's calm, which he thought natural, ** It 
will hasten the next sptism, if Mr. Erie speaks." He was 
interrupted by Cecil : " Clancahir, you and she stay — ^the 
others not." He spoke with an effort that forced fresh drops 
of perspiration from his forehead. Lord Clancahir signed 
to the others to withdraw a little : he led Mildred to the 
bedside. 

"Ah I so you were off with Har : I wish him joy 

But he won't have — ^you — are penniless." Again the sligl 
infantine smile on her vacant face. " By God, you are 
Why don't you go on your knees before me ? " he shoute 
at the top of his voice, with a suddenly loosed tongue. St 
she stood unmoved. 

" For shame, Erie !" said Lord Clancahir, sternly. 

" Ay, you helped her. I'm told you're the neAV secret? 
you cursed hypobrite I " he said, snapping his teetk t^^^ 
— anashing at Lord Clancahir. 
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The postman's knock sounded at the moment. " My letters! 
get me my letters : damn you, be quick ! " 

Lord Clancahir beckoned to one of the doctors: lie 
went out and retiuned with letters. " I'll read them to you, 
Erie: you can't move." 

" Read out the signatures first." 

" Lady Effingham," " Lord M ." 

" Read ! " 

" 'Tis painful." 

" Pain : pooh ! seasoning for the future. But I haven't 
time for his twaddle : go on." 

" Your brother." 

" Go on." 

" Good God, Sir Harry has had a fit." 

" All ! at last : too late now. Go on." 

" Erie, you are " Lord Clancahir checked himself 

with an effort : he continued — ^Mildred stirred not — " John 
Jobster, Agent, Gold Mining Company." > 

" Read." 

" I have the honour to transmit you a Report just received 
per Australian mail : in consequence the shares have gone up 
twenty-seven per cent., being twenty-one advance since you 
])urchased. By a fortunate accident, I did not sell out last 
week, as you desired." 

" Electric telegraph message from Ascot: — Pactolus first, 
Martingale second, Terryalt third, for the Cup." 

" Won thirty thousand there I Go on." 

" From Jules Grandet." 

" Read." 

" Order being re-established, and the President declared, 
it is supposed that the Great Central will attain in the market 
its former popularity : shares are rising. It has been decided 
to offer you the chief direction." 

" And Fm dying here — dying ! And now the Avheel has 
turned. I must live — I will live. Begone, you two I Mil- 
dred, you shan't see me die. Begone ! " There was a 
murmur at the door — whispers, questions, and entreaties. 
Herbert came in, pale, horror-stricken ; yet calm, because 
self-forgetful. He approached the bedside ; he bent over his 
brother. A contraction of the muscles had seized Cecil ; the 
prelude to a spasm. " So you^ too, are come to see me dying ! 
You, and Mildred, and the xi«\v ^viCT<5Xax^ . ^\x^ ^"^xiLtHarley 
come, too ? " 
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" Be silent," said Lord Clancabir. 

Herbert turned away ; his emotion grew scarcely control- 
lable. His eye met Mildred's : fearful, horrible its expression. 
His first impulse was to flee, to hide from its glare ; 'twas but 
an impulse. " For God's sake, Mildred ! " He could not 
continue ; he took her hand. 

" Ha ! you too ! Ha ! get paper and pencil," Cecil gasped, 
in the fore-felt agony of the overtakmg convidsion. He 
scrawled some lines — 'twas not writing, rather indication of 
words ; they were quite illegible. WitJb an intense effort, he 
raised himself enough to point with hatred to his wife and 
brother. Then the spasm seized him. Horrible ! — the final 
and sudden snapping of the jaws, the recurvated spine, the 
bead drawn back, while the arms were rigidly extended as 
on a cross. One long shriek fi-om Mildred, and then incohe- 
rent cries and wild laughter, followed one on the other. She 
was carried away. Even Lord Clancahir's fortitude was 
shaken by the scene. Herbert knelt, pale and quivering, by 
the bedside. He did not know the worst: the hopeless 
future for Mildred, the remorse and despair of Stephen. A 
physician whispered to Lord Clancahir — " There will be no 
recovery fi-om this spasm ; why haiTow yourself by such a 
scene ? Mrs. Erie requires all your kindness. Do not stay 
here." 

" 'Twill kiU his brother." 

" Persuade him to go for the present : — ^this spasm may not 
be the last." 

" See, he is less rigid : his muscles relax." 

" In death," murmured the doctor, bending over the patient. 
A last shade of agony passed upon Cecil's face ; then all was 
over. 

"O God, be merciful to him!" burst from Herbert's 
lips. 

" Come," said Lord Clancahir in a low voice, " you are 
wanted elsewhere." 
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CHAPTER LXIL 



(( 



one was bent half donble. 



A dismayed heap, that hung o'er the last spark 

Of a lamp slowly dying. As she blew ' 

The dull light redder, and the dry wick flew 

In crumbling sparkles all iU)OUt Uie dark, 

1 saw a light of horror in her eyes; 

A wild light on her flushed cheek; a wild white 

On her dry lips; an agony of surprise." 

Owen Mebedith. 

The servants were confusedly grouped in the doorways ; great 
fear liad fallen on the household. Very seldom does death 
interfere wit;h social rules, but here was worse than death. 
Benson stood crying in the passage that led to Mrs. Erie's 
room; she had not courage to enter. While Lord Clancahir 
stood irresolute, Herbert passed on ; at that moment the 
doctor came to the open door, and beckoned for assistance. 
ITerbert's love sustained liim ; how else could he have borne 
that siglit? Mildred, his worshipped idol, whom he had 
known so glorious in genius and beauty, now croucted 
cowering in the farthest cornef" of the room, chattering, 
laughing, in incoherent commune — ^with — ^what ! " Have 
you strength to assist me ? " whispered the doctor. " She 
must be confined at once, or I cannot answer for the con- 
sequences." She heard the whisper. " Ha ! — ^Would you ! 
Would you — Fools ! " She sprang to the open window; she 
was already stepping on the sill. " Horror ! He is there ! 
burning — burning with white fire ! and there are others 

with him, all burning. Ah ! " With a long shu<Merh3g 

moan she shrunk back, and seemed to hide from sonidhD|biect 
The doctor motioned Herbert to advance. He graspMT her 
hand ; she burst into tears, and sobbed like a child. They 
laid her on her bed. When slie awoke, she was confined by 
a strait-waistcoat. It was necessary to remove her to a 
private asylum, in the neighbourhood of Hampstead. Twice 
every day Herbert went there : not always could he see her ; 
only in her calmer moods. Once he accompanied a lady in 
weeds — a lady of graceful presence, who was pale and grave 
when she left the asylum : slie was ill for some days after, 
so that lier doctor positively forbade any recurrence of the 
cause) of lier agitation. 'SVi^ ^\^ hq^. x^N^aL it to him — 'twas ' 
a painful subject; but. s\i^ o\>e^e^ V\^ ot^^ec^ \jKst$i.^::NaflMsBssaL \ 
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rode down to Hampstead often, to inquire. One day he 
met Herbert there, so they returned together. " She grows 
calmer," said Mr. Erie, in answer to all inquiry. 

" Is there any hope of recovery ?" 

"None; but she will soon leave Doctor Gr 's for my 

home." 

"And her mother?" 

" Since Sir Harry's deatji, fiady Effingham has determined 
to go abroad for her tealth. Mildred cannot." 

" What caused hjs fit ? His death was very sudden." 

*f Some discovery of Cecil's "^ Herbert's voice shook. 

They rode in silence awhile ; then !pord Clancahir asked, 
"And her son?" 

" Shall be as my son ; I have sent him, with his nurse, to 
Erlfismere." 

" What has become of Harley ? " 

*f I know not. It was him " — Herbert shuddered — " that 
she saw in the street that fearful moment. TeU me," he con- 
tinued, with a sudden resolution to know the worst, " did she 
loye Stephen ? " 

"Yes." 

." Before her marriage ? " 

"Yes.'' 

=" And since ? " 

" Yes." ■ 

" 'Twas true, then, what Cecil said ? " 

" Too true: but madness had been Jong sapping her brain." 

" Oh I Mildred, would that I had known I would 1 had 
known I Always, always failure : and I so prayed for your 
welfare!" 

" You have not fiuled, Erie : you are blessed by your own 
conduct. Persevere in it : you have acted nobly. Would 
you like active life ? I might assist you." 

" Not now : qpy name No, I will watcji over her and 

.^jiJiur. I do feel stronger in purpose, Clancahir. I tmll 
laboiCr'; I will still love on — not selfishly now. It is well so." 
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CHAPTER LXni. 

** La morte, vera arnica 
Ci da la llberta. 

Per la via' degli affanni e delle pene 
Spero, la Dio mercd, taroyare il cielo." 

MlCH£L Agnolo. 

Four years have passed, and calm has replaced the storms of 
which I have written, — a calm full of sorrow, like November 
stillness. Herbert Erie lives in utter retirement : his life is 
grey, yet not gloomy ; for the glow of a deeply loving heart 
casts subdued light in it, and here and there an unexpected 
sunbeam falls athwart the shadow. He is a good landlord, ii 
not what is popularly called an active one. He seldom leaves 
a day unmarked by some kindness: he is beloved, as few men 
ever were, by all with whom he has to do ; and this love healf 
his woimds. He still is fond of recording his thoughts in a 
diary: we will take a more closely written page than oftec 
occurred in it : — " This spring day has made me feel some a 
the old hopes beat in my veins, — the old wish to do ; and yel 
I daily see more plainly, that obedience is the all-comprehend- 
ing work. To be content with the pastures into virhich daj 
by day we are led ; to love the flowers by our path ; an^ 
there is yet more — to be a * man to brother men.' Truly, 
our idols must be discarded ere we can love the universa 
beauty; we must be content that our cedars fall round us en 
we see the light behind — the sun-light, and the thousanc 
beauties it reveals. I look back on my failures in what I hac 
intended with satisfaction. I am content to have suffered — b 
suffer — for the gain of purer love thereby, — the love which ij 
alone fulfilled, which alone is unhaunted by sense of limit o 
possible disappointment 



j> 



A beautiful boy of eight knocked at his study door — ! 
child of earnest eyes and quiet manner. 

"Uncle, Lord Clancahir is coming: I see him walkinj 
across the park." 

" So soon ! We will go and meet him, Arthur." 

" Mamma asked me to get her some water-lilies from th 
mere ; may I go ? " 

" Yes, my boy : where is your mother ? " 

" She is in her room, singing : it was such a sorrowful son{ 
t/iat; I did not like to stay." 
They met Lord ClancaYiiT •. WxxXa c)fta.\i^vi^^ 's^^'e^X^-^^gJt^ 
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for somewliat more of authority in his manner, — the natural 
outhirth of his felt superiority. " I am come till Monday, 
Erie, if you will have me : you offered me, you know, un- 
limited ' lodging and entertainment,' as we say in Ireland." 

" I am very glad you are come to-day, Clancahir ; the old 
'moated grange* is more sunshiny than usual." 

" Arthur is flourishing, I see." 

" He is just starting for the mere, to get some water-lily 
buds for his mother. Don't stay for us, my boy ; go and get 
them." He boimded off, at his uncle's bidding. 

" How is his mother ? " Lord Clancahir asked. 

" She is always better in spring time," Herbert replied, in a 
low voice : " she is happy with the wild flowers." 

" Have you heard of Father Ignatius, who is now in Lon- 
don, Erie ? " 

** Yes ; I see his preaching mentioned in the papers." 

" He is Mr. Harley." 

« Stephen ! " 

" I met him walking with Dr. Smith, the parish-priest at 
Cahirmore." 

" Stephen ! Father Ignatius ! " 

« Dr. Smith told me his history since— since we lost sight 
of him. He was quite broken down by remorse : a priest 
found him wandering about the asylum where " 

" Go on, I understand," interrupted Mr. Erie, hurriedly. 

" He took him to a first-rate scholar ; one of the Oxford 
converts, I believe. Harley was ready for a faith that inflicts 
penance : he flung himself into the Roman Catholic system ; 
he is now one of their cleverest men." 

** I can understand it all. Poor Stephen ! " 

" Father Ignatius now. You would hardly recognise him : 
he is calm and cold as ice ; he would look unusually ill, only 
that he does not suggest the idea of illness at all. There is 
nothing of the man left — ^he is all priest." 

" Did he say anything to you of " 

" Nothing. Dr. Smith said that he was going immediately 
on an Asiatic mission." 

Herbert thought in silence for a little time ; then — " I am 
glad he is not faith-less ; I am glad the re-action is in this 
direction." 

" And yet 'tis scarce better to renounce than deify self : but 
.we must not judge." 
• "Peace be with him I " said Mr. "EiV^i, «ciV^mT\-^» 
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A suite of r(X)m8 had been fitted up at Erlesmere for 
Mildred ; but of late years she had been well enough to join 
Herbert in his daily life. Her manner was very quiet : she 
spoke slowly, but with touching childishness ol idiom and 
thought. Her beauty was quite gone : it had owed much of 
its brilliancy, in youth, to expression; now, her large grey 
eyes gazed vacantly around, except when some reminiscence 
roused her to a momentary bevrilderment. It was sad to see 
her talking to her boy as if he were some stranger child, wtom 
it behoved her to amuse: she was ever tender and kind to 
him, but not motherly. He would bring her flowers — arm- 
fuls of wild flowers; she loved to play with them, to make 
chaplets of them, which she t\viated in her hair : her hair, 
no longer her chief beauty, now short and slightly grey. She 
still loved music : she would sit for hours at the piano, 
wandering through chords ; sometimes she would stumble on 
a fragment of some old tune, and suddenly stop and sigh and 
shudder. She did not often sing, but when she did the pathos 
of her voice was unendurable : at times she would suddenly 
change from the saddest wail to a merry air, with a dreamy 
laugh. She liked Lord Clancahir : she was calm when he 
was by, and very obedient to his least request ; she came to 
meet him and Herbert as they iVent into the drawing-room. 
" I am very glad to welcome you," she said with dignity. 
" Have you brought me M^d flowers ? " 

" Arthur is gone for some." 

" Arthur is very kind. I told him to ask the stranger to 
come and dine." 

" What stranger ? " Herbert inquired, with perplexity. 

" A gentleman who has been here three or four times. I 
think he is a clergyman : but I have nothing to do with 
clergymen, have I ? " 

" Did he come in ? " 

" Yes ; he came and sat opposite to me : • I was not 
frightened." 

" Didn't you know him ? " 

" I have not a good memory, you know. I thought I knew 
him ; but he went away beibre — before I could remember. 
He had a fiery outline : was not that odd ? " Herbert looked 
sorrowfully at his companion. 

" Here is Arthur with the lilies," said Lord Clancahir. 

^'And the stranger bebrnd^iiai'. ^a^V 
They both look^ : the "boy coma m ?2^^^i^» "^^^t^ ^^^ 
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gazing at the vacant space behind him : her features became 
rigid, all colour left her. 

" Stephen ! " With a cry — a cry that still haunts those who 
heard it — she stretched her arms towards the door, and then 
fell heavily to the ground. Medical advice and assistance 
were at hand : all that could be done was done ; yet 'twas a 
fearful evening for Herbert. Lord Clancahir would not leave 
him, though he urgently begged him to go from that stricken 
house. Soon after dark, about ten o'clock, a servant brought 
Mr. Erie a note: he sat in the library with his friend. 
Through the silence came faintly at intervals laughter and 
cries, and a fearful medley of sound, from Mrs. Erle*s apart- 
ments. He gave the note to Lord Clancahir. " He asks you 
to see him." 

" Yes, I will — I must. Poor Stephen ! " 

He rang the bell. " Saddle Euby for me at once." 

" The gentleman is here, sir." 

" Here I He said he would wait at the gate. Show him 
in, Richardson." A cloaked figure came in : the servant left 
the room. Father Ignatius stood before them ; his head wds 
stooped on his breast. 

"Stephen!" 

" Herbert, I am come to do you all the reparation in my 
power : I bid you believe and tremble, as I do." 

" You owe me no reparation; you were " 

" Speak not of the past," interrupted the priest, shuddering ; 
" my life must expiate it. I go whence I shall never return : 
ere I go, I bid you believe in God, the avenger." 

" Stay I ere you go, Stephen " 

" Call me not Stephen. Stephen Harley is dead — dead," he 
clenched his teeth : "1 am Ignatius, a servant of servants." 

" Ere you go, tell me — Were you here before to-day ? " 

" I am just come from London ; I return there immediately. 
I sail to-morrow." He turned to leave the room. A shriek 
came ringing through the house. 

" Go — go quickly ! " said Lord Clancahir. Another and 
another cry, from Mildred's room. The priest stopped. 

" I listen," he said ; " I hear. Thank God, who is yet 
merciful enough to punisli." The sweat stood in drops on 
his forehead. There was a rushing soimd along the oak hall ; 
the door of the library was flung open ; Mildred stood before 
them ! The priest stirred not ; his head waa bo^ed qjv^l \;2a. 
breast^ his hands were crossed, llestV>«i\. «iBX^ oo^ ^ ^ejssssln'^s:^ 
^0127 of the moment was too mudci to \>e«x* 
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Mildred stood there — none dared approach her in tl>at fixed 
attitude — ^more fearful than her past convulsions. With out- 
stretched arms, and gleaming staring eyes, white-robed, pallid, 
she leant forward towards Stephen : his lips moved in prayer. 
She seemed to try to speak, and could not : then one long cry 
broke forth — one despairing, frenzied cry. In that wail she 
rendered up her spirit : she fell forward at Stephen's feet. 
Mildred Erie was dead ! And Stephen ! — his hea4 bowed, 
his hands clasped, rigid, he stood.' Those present looked for 
Komc vehement passion of grief: they hoped ibr it, to break 
the fearful silence that followed Mildred's agony. But Stephen 
made no sign : he went out silently into the night. May God 
be merciful to him in his great need ! 

Reader, the tale is told. 'Twas long ere Herbert Erie 
recovered the shock of Mildred's death ; but " time brings 
healing on its wings," and his nephew, Arthur, creates a new 
interest for him in life. Daily he fulfils more and moi(^ the 
creed learnt from his Irish Mend — Love the Beautiful — Wait 
in Hope — Trust in Completion. 



THE END. 
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